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1938 

FIRST  SEMESTER 

September  12,  13,  Monday,  Tuesday Entrance  Examinations 

September  12 — 17,  Monday  through  Saturday.... Registration  for  First  Semester 

September  19,  Monday . . .First  Semester  begins 

October  1,  Saturday ...Latest  date  for  registration,  change  of  schedule,  etc. 

October  28,  29,  Friday,  Saturday  Latest  date  for  removal  of  E,  Inc.  or  Abs.  marks 

November  1,  Tuesday .. j.. ..'.... L..A  Holiday 

November  11,  Friday A  Holiday 

November  16,  Wednesday. ; Mid-Semester  tests  begin 

November  23,  Wednesday ..^... .Thanksgiving  Recess  begins  after  last  class 

November  28,  Monday...... Classes  resumed 

December  8,  Thursday ......A  Holiday 

December  12,  Monday Latest  date  to  apply  for  degrees,  February  graduates 

December  17,  Saturday. ;.... Christmas  Recess  begins  after  last  class 

1939  / 

January  3,  Tuesday . Classes  resumed 

January  21,  Saturday  Final  Examinations  for  First  Semester,  Saturday  Classes 

January  23,  Monday First  Semester  final  examinations  begin 

January  28,  Saturday. ,. ...First  Semester  ends 

Janudry  30,  31,  Monday,  Tuesday ....v.. Mid-year  holidays 

SECOND  SEMESTER 

February  1,  Wednesday .,. Entrance  Examinations 

February  1 — 4,  Wednesday  through  Saturday  ..Registration  for  Second  Semester 

February  6,  Monday Second  Semester  begins 

February  18,  Saturday.... Latest  date  for  registration,  change' of  schedule,  etc. 

March  18,  Saturday... Latest  date  for  removal  of  E,  Inc.  or  Abs.  marks 

March  27,  Monday ■ Mid-Semester  tests  begin 

April  5,  Wednesday Easter  Recess  begins  after  last  class 

April  12,  Wednesday Classes  resumed 

April  21,  Friday ..Pharmacy  Night 

April  24,  Monday .....Latest  date  to  apply  for  degrees,  June  graduates 

May  18,  Thursday A  Holiday 

May  29,  Monday Final  Examinations  begin 

May  30,  Tuesday , A  Holiday 

June  3,  Saturday .". Second  Semester  ends 

June  4,  Sunday Baccalaureate  Services 

June  6,  Tuesday Alumni  Day 

June  7,  Wednesday University  Commencement 
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FACULTY 
1938-1939 

flndicates  part  time  instructors. 

♦The  first  address  indicates  the  residence;  the  second,  the  building  in 
which  the  professor  or  instructor  teaches. 

Adams,  Max,  Instructor  in  Bassoon 
Duquesne  University  1937- 
2204  Rockledge  Street  Music  Building 

Alton,  J.  T.,  C.P.A.,  Instructor  in  Accounting 
C.  P.  A.  Penna.  1923 
Duquesne  University  1937- 
131  Bigham  Street  Fitzsimons  Building 

Francis  Aranyi,  Professor  of  Harmony,  Violin,  Head  of  Violin  Department 
Graduate,  Hochschule  of  Music,  Berlin 
Duquesne  University  1935- 
♦Dithridge  Apartments,  144  Dithridge  Street  Music  Building 

fHARRT  August,  Lecturer  in  Newswriting 
Duquesne  University  1937- 
*248  Mabrick  Avenue,  Dormont,  Pennsylvania  Fitzsimons  Building 

Alonzo  Olen  Baker,  Sergeant  Instructor  in  M.S.  and  T. 
Duquesne  University  1936- 
54  Hooper  Street  Administration  Building 

Anne  Mart  Barr,  B.  Ed.,  Instructor  in  Elementary  Education 
B.  Ed.,  Duquesne  University  1938 
Duquesne  University  1934- 
♦126  Ulysses  Street  Canevin  Hall 

Joan  Bates,  B.A.,  Instructor  in  Costume  and  Make-up 
B.A.,  Seton  Hill  College,  1934 
Duquesne  University  1936- 
3887  Bigelow  Boulevard  Administration  Building 

Battles,  Guy,  Lecturer  in  Secretarial  Procedure 
Duquesne  University  1938- 
435  Orchard  Street,  Springdale,  Penna.  Fitzsimons  Building 

Fred  Joseph  Beach,  Technical  Sergeant,  Instructor  and  First  Sergeant  in 
M.  S.  and  T. 

Duquesne  University  1936- 
704  Magee  Street  Administration  Building 

William  H.  Bennett,  M.A.,  Assistant  Professor  of  English 
B.A.,  University  of  Pittsburgh,  1930 
M.A.,  Harvard  University,  1932 
Duquesne  University  1932- 
932  Mirror  Street  Canevin  Hall 

Bercik,  Michael,  B.  S.  in  Education,  Instructor  in  Commercial  Education 
B.  S.  in  Education,  Duquesne  University,  1936 
Duquesne  University  1937- 
556  W.  7th  Avenue,  W.  Homestead,  Penna.  Fitzsimons  Building 
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Berger,  Dr.  Ruth  S.,  Ph.D.,  Graduate  Lecturer  in  Semitic  Languages 
Ph.D.,  University  of  Vienna,  1927 
Post-doctorate  work  at  the  Universities  of 
Leyden,  Paris,  Prague,  and  Cairo 
Duquesne  University  1938- 
5712  Margaretta  Street  Power  Hall 

Betschart,  Eve,  B.A.,  Instructor  in  Elementary  Education 
B.S.,  Penn  State,  1925 
B.A.,  Penn  State,  1928 
Duquesne  University  1938- 
6  Bower  Hill  Rd.,  Apt.  302,  Mt.  Lebanon  Canevin  Hall 

Blaiser,  La vaughn  D.  M.S.,  Instructor  in  Nutrition 
B.  S.j  Bethany  College,  1930 
M.  S.,  Ohio  State  University,  1932 
Duquesne  University  1937- 
382  Crandall  Avenue,  Youngstown,  Ohio  St.  Henry's  Hall 

Maria  Gertrude  Blanchard,  B.A.,  Instructor  in  Library  Science, 
University  Librarian 
B.A.,  Notre  Dame  University,  1927 
Graduate,  Carnegie  Library  School  of  Pittsburgh,  1913 
Duquesne  University  1928- 
*4506  Centre  Avenue  Library  Building 

James  Borrelli,  Director  of  University  Band,  Instructor  in  Clarinet 
Naples  Conservatory 
Duquesne  University  1929- 
*839  Gearing  Avenue  Music  Hall 

fC.  Elmer  Bown,  LL.B.,  Instructor  in  Law 
LL.B.,  University  of  Pittsburgh,  1898 
Duquesne  University  1926- 
♦6210  Wellesley  Avenue  Fitzsimons  Building 

jElliott  Brodie,  D.D.S.,  Lecturer  in  First  Aid 
D.D.S.,  University  of  Pittsburgh,  1926 
Duquesne  University  1930- 
*1436  Fifth  Avenue  Canevin  Hall 

C.  Gerald  Brophy,  M.A.,  LL.B.,  Professor  of  Social  Science 
B.A.,  St.  Joseph's  College,  1920. 
M.A.,  Duquesne  University,  1922 
LL.B.,  Duquesne  University,  1923 
Duquesne  University  1920-1925;  1929- 
♦5843  Darlington  Road  Canevin  Hall 

Byers,  H.  D.,  B.  S.  in  Economics,  Instructor  in  Finance 
B.  S.  in  Economics,  Duquesne  University,  1938 
Duquesne  University  1938- 
1431  Severn  Street  Fitzsimons  Building 
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Rev.  James  F.  Carroll,  C.S.Sp.,  S.T.D.,  Professor  of  Philosophy,  and 
Vice-President  of  the  University. 
B.A.,  Duquesne  University,  1908 
S.T.D.,  Fribourg  University,  1915 
Duquesne  University  1922- 
♦Duquesne  University  Canevin  Hall 

Cassidy,  Lewis  Cochran,  S.J.D.,  Instructor  in  Political  Science, 
Professor  of  Law 
B.A.,  Mount  St.  Mary's  College,  1919 
M.A.,  Mount  St.  Mary's  College,  1921 
Ph.D.,  Georgetown  University,  1923 
LL.B.,  Georgetown  University,  1922 
LL.M.,  Georgetown  University,  1923 
S.J.D.,  Harvard  University,  1930 
Duquesne  University  1938- 
♦1023  Bluff  Street  Canevin  Hall 

Herman  F.  Clement,  Instructor  in  String  Bass 
Member  of  Pittsburgh  Symphony  Orchestra 
Duquesne  University  1937- 
*128  Sycamore  Street  Music  Building 

fSR.  Mary  Clementine,  O.M.,  Ph.G.,  Hospital  Instructor  in  Dispensing 
Ph.G.,  University  of  Pittsburgh,  1911 
Duquesne  University  1927- 
*Mercy  Hospital  Mercy  Hospital 

Colombo,  Primitivo,  Ph.D.,  Instructor  in  Italian 
B.A.,  University  of  Pittsburgh,  1927 
M.A.,  University  of  Pittsburgh,  1928 
Ph.D.,  University  of  Pittsburgh,  1934 
Duquesne  University,  1937 
*R.  D.  No.  4,  Greensburg,  Penna.  Canevin  Hall 

f  Joseph  S.  Corriols,  M.A.,  Instructor  in  Spanish 
B.A.,  Barcelona  Institute 
M.A.,  Villar  College,  1900 
Duquesne  University  1913- 
♦2620  Perrysville  Avenue  Fitzsimons  Building 

Maria  G.  Corriols,  M.A.,  Professor  of  Spanish 
B.A.,  Barcelona  Institute,  1902 
M.A.,  Barcelona  Institute,  1905 
Duquesne  University,  1914- 
*2620  Perrysville  Avenue  Canevin  Hall 

Patrick  Cronin,  Ph.D.,  Professor  of  Mathematics 
B.A.,  St.  Michael's  College,  Ireland,  1897 
Ph.D.,  Spring  Hill  College,  1912 
Duquesne  University  1904- 
*72  Marion  Street  Canevin  Hall 
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George  E.  Davis,  Ph.D.,  Associate  Professor  of  Physics 
B.A.,  University  of  Indiana,  1914 
M.S.,  University  of  Iowa,  1922 
Ph.D.,  University  of  Minnesota,  1929 
Duquesne  University  1936- 
*1412  Gardner  Street  Chemistry  Building 

W.  John  Davis,  B.A.,  LL.B.,  Instructor  in  Law,  Director  of  Publicity 
B.A.,  St.  Francis  College,  1927 
LL.B.,  Duquesne  University,  1930 
Duquesne  University,  1927- 
*984  Greentree  Road  Canevin  Hall 

IRenwick  G.  Dean,  M.A.,  Instructor  in  Secondary  Education 
B.A.,  Grove  City  College,  1902 
M.A.,  Grove  City  College,  1906 
M.A.,  University  of  Pittsburgh,  1929 
Duquesne  University  1936- 
♦3918  McClure  Avenue,  Canevin  Hall 

Oscar  E.  Del  Bianco,  Professor  of  Orchestra,  Counterpoint  and  Composition 
Naples  Conservatory,  1907 
Duquesne  University  1932- 
*Iroquois  Apartments  Music  Building 

Demmler,  Oscar  W.,  M.A.,  Graduate  Lecturer  on  Music  Education 
B.M.,  University  of  Pittsburgh,  1934 
M.A.,  Carnegie  Institute  of  Technology,  1938 
Duquesne  University  1938- 
*217  Dalzell  Avenue  Power  Hall 

fJoHN  P.  Desmond,  B.A.,  Instructor  in  English 
B.A.,  Duquesne  University,  1929 
Duquesne  University  1930- 
♦807  Washington  Avenue,  Oakmont,  Pa.  Canevin  Hall 

Helmut  George  Dirks,  Ph.D.,  Assistant  Professor  of  German 
B.S.,  University  of  Wisconsin,  1930 
M.A.,  University  of  Wisconsin,  1932 
Ph.D.,  Northwestern  University,  1934 
Duquesne  University  1934- 
*3246  Shadyway  Drive,  Brentwood  Villa  Canevin  Hall 

fJosEPH  F.  Donahoe,  B.S.  in  Ec,  LL.B.,  Instructor  in  Accounting 
B.S.  in  Econ.,  Duquesne  University,  1928 
LL.B.,  Duquesne  University,  1930 
Duquesne  University  1932- 
*114  Marlin  Drive,  W.  Fitzsimons  Building 

Aldo  T.  Donelli,  M.B.A.,  Instructor  in  Business  Administration, 
Assistant  Football  Coach 
B.S.  in  Econ.,  Duquesne  University,  1930 
M.B.A.,  Duquesne  University,  1931 
Duquesne  University  1931- 
*232  Martin  Avenue,  Mt.  Lebanon  Canevin  Hall 
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Dorsch,  Hilda,  B.A.,  Instructor  in  Music  Education 
B.A.,  Carnegie  Institute  of  Technology,  1935 
Duquesne  University  1938- 

Music  Building 

Draegert,  Gayland  L.,  M.A.,  Instructor  in  Speech  and  Play  Production 
B.E.,  Western  Illinois  State  Teachers  College,  1934 
M.A.,  State  University  of  Iowa,  1937 
Duquesne  University,  1938- 
*1010  Cedar  Avenue  Administration  Building 

Arthur  Edwin  Dubois,  Ph.D.,  Associate  Professor  of  English 
B.S.,  Union  College,  1924 
M.A.,  Syracuse  University,  1927 
Ph.D.,  Johns  Hopkins,  1932 
Duquesne  University  1934- 
♦413  South  Highland  Avenue  Canevin  Hall 

Dunkelberger,  Tobias  H.,  Ph.D.,  Graduate  Instructor  in  Chemistry 
B.S.,  Dickinson  College,  1930 
Ph.D.,  University  of  Pittsburgh,  1937 
Duquesne  University  1938- 
•5600  Walnut  Street  Power  Hall 

IHarry  S.  Dunmire,  B.A.,  LL.B.,  Instructor  in  Law 
B.A.,  Washington  and  Jefferson  College,  1917 
LL.B.,  Harvard  University,  1922 
Duquesne  University  1932- 
*5805  Ferree  Street  Fitzsimons  Building 

fOwEN  J.  Dwyer,  B.S.  in  Ec,  Instructor  in  Commerce 
B.S.  in  Econ.,  Duquesne  University,  1925 
Duquesne  University  1932- 
*113  Delafield  Avenue,  Aspinwall,  Pa.  Canevin  Hall 

Frank  T.  Ebberts,  B.S.  in  Ec,  LL.B.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Business  Law 
B.S.  in  Econ.,  Duquesne  University,  1925 
LL.B.,  Duquesne  University,  1927 
Duquesne  University  1931- 
*325  Good  Street,  Jeanetten.  Pa.  Fitzsimons  Building 

tJoHN  P.  Egan,  M.A.,  LL.B.,  Judge  of  the  Court  of  Common  Pleas  of  Allegheny 
County,  Pennsylvania,  Instructor  in  Law 
B.A.,  Duquesne  University,  1911 
M.A.,  Duquesne  University,  1913 
LL.B.,  Duquesne  University,  1915 
Duquesne  University  1915- 
*260  Lytton  Avenue  Fitzsimons  Building 

t Andrew  F.  Einloth,  B.A.,  Instructor  in  English 
B.A.,  University  of  Dayton,  1917 
Duquesne  University  1928- 
*1447  Tolma  Avenue  Canevin  Hall 

fHowARD  Eulenstein,  LL.B.,  Instructor  in  Business  Law 
LL.B.,  Duquesne  University,  1933 
Duquesne  University  1936- 
*2192  Pauline  Avenue  Fitzsimons  Building 
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Martin  B.  Fallon,  B.A.,  Instructor  in  Speech,  Play  Production 
B.A.,  University  of  Pittsburgh,  1931 
Duquesne  University  1936- 
*804  Eleventh  Avenue,  Munhall,  Penna.  Administration  Building 

fj.  Paul  Farrell,  B.S.,  LL.B.,  Instructor  in  Business  Law 
B.S.  in  Econ.,  Duquesne  University,  1927 
LL.B.,  Duquesne  University,  1929 
Duquesne  University  1931- 
*1414  Centennial  Avenue,  McKeesport,  Pa.  Canevin  Hall 

Michael  V.  Ference,  M.S.,  Instructor  in  Elementary  Education 
B.S.,  Edinboro  State  Teachers  College,  1933 
M.S.,  Duquesne  University,  1937 
Duquesne  University  1933- 
*404  Knox  Avenue  Canevin  Hall 

t  Floyd  A.  Ferguson,  Lecturer  in  Finance 
Duquesne  University  1936- 
*1463  Franklin  Avenue,  Wilkinsburg,  Penna.  Fitzsimons  Building 

Fortunato,  Frank,  B.S.  in  Pharmacy,  Graduate  Assistant  in  Physiology 
and  Bacteriology 
Ph.G.,  Duquesne  University,  1932 
B.S.,  in  Pharmacy,  Duquesne  University,  1935 
Duquesne  University  1938- 
*1537  Beechview  Avenue  Canevin  Hall 

Madeleine  Skelly  Foust,  M.A.,  Professor  of  Speech  and  Play  Production, 
Dean  of  Drama  School,  Dean  of  Women 
B.A.,  Seton  Hill  College,  1924 
M.A.,  Duquesne  University,  1928 
Duquesne  University  1936- 
*3887  Bigelow  Boulevard  Administration  Building 

Fullerton,  James,  LL.B.,  Lecturer  in  Management 
B.A.,  University  of  Pittsburgh 
LL.B.,  Duquesne  University,  1928 
Duquesne  University  1936- 
*711  Richford  Street,  Duquesne,  Penna.  Fitzsimons  Building 

Thomas  F.  Garrahan,  LL.B.,  Instructor  in  Law,  Instructor  in  Business  Law 
LL.B.,  Duquesne  University,  1914 
Duquesne  University  1925- 
*79  Sampson  Avenue,  Ingram,  Pa.  Fitzsimons  Building 

Thomas  Patrick  Gaynor,  M.A.,  Instructor  in  English 
B.  Litt.,  Notre  Dame  University,  1919 
M.A.  in  Edu.,  Notre  Dame  University,  1924 
Duquesne  University  1937- 
*102  Montclaire  Avenue,  West  View,  Penna.  Canevin  Hall 

Geibel,  George  M.,  B.S.  in  Economics,  Instructor  in  Accounting 
B.S.  in  Economics,  Duquesne  University,  1931 
Duquesne  University  1938- 
*26  Lincoln  Avenue,  Bellevue,  Penna.  Fitzsimons  Building 

t Malcolm  M.  Gerlach,  Instructor  in  Tympani  and  Drums 
Duquesne  University  1926- 
4006  Lanmore  Avenue  Music  Building 
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John  Clemence  Gibowicz,  Sergeant,  Instructor  in  M.  S.  and  T. 
Duquesne  University  1937- 
♦54  Hooper  Street  Administration  Building 

|John  A.  Goetz,  Ph.D.,  Graduate  Professor  of  Education 
B.A.,  University  of  Dayton,  1914 
M.A.,  University  of  Dayton,  1920 
S.T.B.,  University  of  Fribourg,  Switzerland,  1923 
Ph.D.,  University  of  Fribourg,  Switzerland,  1925 
Duquesne  University  1928- 
*34  Aliquippa  Avenue,  Monessen,  Pa.  Graduate  Building 

Golden,  Alfred  L.,  M.A.,  Associate  Professor  of  Speech  and  Play  Production 
B.A.,  University  of  Pittsburgh,  1931 
M.A.,  University  of  Pittsburgh,  1938 
Duquesne  University  1938- 
*828  Collins  Avenue  Administration  Building 

Joseph  P.  Gorham,  M.B.A.,  Instructor  in  Accounting 
B.S.  in  Econ.,  Duquesne  University,  1928 
M.B.A.,  University  of  Pennsylvania,  1931 
Duquesne  University  1934- 
*2013  Columbia  Avenue,  Swissvale,  Penna.  Canevin  Hall 

Gouze,  Matt,  Conductor  Tambouritza  Orchestra 
Duquesne  University  1937- 
*Vickroy  Street  Music  Building 

Benjamin  E.  Grant,  M.A.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Commerce 
B.A.,  King  College,  1912. 
M.A.,  University  of  Virginia,  1916 
Duquesne  University  1931- 
*658  Maryland  Avenue  Fitzsimons  Building 

Zaidee  E.  Green,  Ph.D.,  Associate  Professor  of  English 
LL.B.,  Washington  College  of  Law,  1921 
LL.M.,  Washington  College  of  Law,  1922 
B.A.,  William  and  Mary  College,  1924 
M.A.,  University  of  Michigan,  1931 
Ph.D.,  Cornell  University,  1933 
Duquesne  University  1934- 
*235  N.  Dithridge  Street  Canevin  Hall 

Joseph  H.  Greenberg,  B.S.  in  Economics,  Instructor  in  Commerce 
Ph.G.,  University  of  Pittsburgh,  1913 
B.S.  in  Economics,  Duquesne  University,  1934 
Duquesne  University  1938- 
*7457  McClure  Avenue  Fitzsimons  Building 

Martin  I.  J.  Griffin,  Ph.D.,  Professor  of  English,  Dean  of  the  College  of 
Liberal  Arts  and  Sciences 
B.A.,  Loyola  University,  1928 
M.A.,  University  of  Pennsylvania,  1929 
Ph.D.,  University  of  Pennsylvania,  1937 
Duquesne  University  1938- 
*3500  Meadowcraft  Avenue,  Mt.  Lebanon,  Pa.  Canevin  Hall 

Howard  L.  Griffith,  Instructor  in  Commercial  Display 
Duquesne  University  1938- 
*105  Pentland  Avenue  Canevin  Hall 


Eleven 


DUQUESNE  UNIVERSITY 


Mario  Grilli,  Instructor  in  French  Horn 
Conservatory  of  Naples 
Duquesne  University,  1937 
•Iroquois  Apartments  Music  Building 

Floyd  R.  Grimes,  Instructor  in   Commercial   Design 
Duquesne  University  1938- 
*678  Airbrake  Avenue,  Wilmerding,  Pa.  Canevin  Hall 

Earl  P.  Guth,  Ph.D.,  Instructor  in  Pharmacy,  Pharmaceutical  Chemistry 
Ph.G.,  University  of  Washington,  1929 
B.S.,  University  of  Washington,  1930 
M.S.,  University  of  Washington,  1931 
Ph.D.,  University  of  Washington,  1937 
Duquesne  University  1937- 
*6411  Kentucky  Avenue  Canevin  Hall 

Faith  P.  Hadley,  Dr.,  P.H.,  Instructor  in  Public  Health  Administration 
B.A.,  University  of  Michigan,  1920 
M.S.,  University  of  Michigan,  1922 
Dr.  P.  H.,  University  of  Michigan,  1935 
Duquesne  University  1936- 
*1426  North  St.  Clair  Street  St.  Henry's  Hall 

Herman  Hailperin,  Ph.D.,  Professorial  Lecturer  on  History  of  the  Jews 
B.A.,  New  York  University,  1917 
M.A.,  University  of  Pittsburgh,  1925 
Ph.D.,  University  of  Pittsburgh,  1933 
Duquesne  University  1937- 
*5626  Northumberland  Avenue  Power  Hall 

Gordon  Howard  Hamilton,  Sergeant,  Instructor  in  M.S.  and  T. 
Duquesne  University  1936- 
*908  Locust  Street  Administration  Building 

Robert  T.  Hance,  Ph.D.,  Guest  Graduate  Professor  of  Biology 
B.A.,  University  of  Cincinnati,  1913 
M.A.,  University  of  Cincinnati,  1914 
Ph.D.,  University  of  Pennsylvania,  1917 
Duquesne  University,  1938- 
*1  Broadmoor  Avenue,  Mt.  Lebanon,  Pa.  Power  Hall 

f  William  P.  Henning,  B.S.  in  Ec,  Instructor  in  Accounting 
B.S.,  in  Econ.,  Duquesne  University,  1919 
Duquesne  University  1922- 
♦2405  Osgood  Street  Fitzsimons  Building 

Julia  F.  Hill,  M.D.,  Instructor  in  Mental  Hygiene 
B.S.,  Grinnell  College,  1909 
M.D.,  Drake  University  Medical  School,  1913 

(Now  State  University  of  Iowa) 
Duquesne  University  1938- 
♦4720  Center  Avenue  St.  Henry's  Hall 


Twelve 


UNIVERSITY  PERSONNEL 


Wilverda  Hodel,  M.S.  in  Ed.,  Associate  Professor  of  Commercial  Education, 
Head,  Stenographic  Department 
B.S.  in  B.A.,  University  of  Pittsburgh,  1924 
M.S.  in  Ed.,  Duquesne  University,  1935 
Duquesne  University  1934- 
♦Hotel  Lincoln,  East  Palestine,  Ohio  Fitzsimons  Building 

Ebba  Lindbom  Houggy,  B.  of  Ed.,  Instructor  in  Music  Education,  Supervisor 
of  Practice  Teaching  in  Public  School  Music 
B.Ed.,  Duquesne  University,  1938 
Duquesne  University  1936- 
♦Woodland  Avenue,  Mount  Royal,  Glenshaw,  Penna.  Canevin  Hall 

Thomas  D.  Howe,  Ph.D.,  Professor  of  Biology 
B.S.,  University  of  Nebraska,  1921 
M.A.,  University  of  Nebraska,  1922 
Ph.D.,  University  of  Wisconsin,  1925 
Duquesne  University  1929- 
*3870  Beechwood  Boulevard  Canevin  Hall 

Alois  Hrabak,  Instructor  in  Flute 
Duquesne  University  1928- 
*55  Perryview  Avenue  Music  Building 

Andrew  G.  Irwin,  Lecturer  in  Merchandise  Display 
Duquesne  University,  1938 
*418  James  Street,  Turtle  Creek,  Pa.  Fitzsimons  Building 

Ruth  D.  Johnson,  Ph.B.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Nursing  Education 
Ph.  B.,  Brown  University,  1924 
R.N.,  Army  School  of  Nursing,  1927 
Duquesne  University  1936- 
*Wm.  Pitt  Apartments,  5610  Elmer  Street  St.  Henry  Hall 

fP.  Kynrn  Jones,  Ph.D.,  Assistant  Professor  of  English 
M.A.,  University  of  Kings,  1922 
LL.B.,  University  of  Pittsburgh,  1929 
Ph.D.,  University  of  British  Columbia,  1925 
Duquesne  University  1929- 
*Baxter  Farms,  New  Kensington,  Pa.  Fitzsimons  Building 

Mary  Elizabeth  Shepherd  Kast,  M.A.,  Instructor  in  Sociology 
B.A.,  University  of  Kansas,  1923 
M.A.,  University  of  Kansas,  1925 
Duquesne  University  1938- 
*317  North  Craig  Street  Fitzsimons  Building 

Mattheus  Kast,  Ph.D.,  Professor  of  Economics 
Ph.D.,  University  of  Munich,  1924 
Duquesne  University  1937- 
♦317  No.  Craig  Street  Canevin  Hall 

George  Kastlin,  M.D.,  Instructor  in  Hygiene 
B.S.,  University  of  Wisconsin,  1922 
M.D.,  University  of  Pennsylvania,  1924 
Duquesne  University  1929- 
*401  Jenkins  Arcade  Building  Canevin  Hall 


T  hirtt  en 


DUQUESNE  UNIVERSITY 


Raymond  J.  Kelley,  M.A.,  Professor  of  Political  Science 
M.A.,  Columbia  University,  1931 
Duquesne  University  1936- 
♦1346  Mississippi  Avenue  Canevin  Hall 

|Mary  R.  Kettl,  Ph.G.,  Hospital  Instructor  in  Dispensing 
Ph.G.,  University  of  Pittsburgh,  1924 
Duquesne  University  1927- 
*  Mercy  Hospital  Mercy  Hospital 

Thomas  Brennan  Kirby,  B.S.,  Graduate  Assistant  in  Pharmacy 
Ph.G.,  Duquesne  University,  1930 
B.S.,  Duquesne  University,  1931 
Duquesne  University  1936-. 
*526  No.  Euclid  Avenue  Canevin  Hall 

Raymond  Kirk,  C.S.Sp.,  Ph.D.,  Professor  of  Education,  Dean  of  the  School  of 
Education 
B.A.,  Duquesne  University,  1923 
Ph.B.,  Duquesne  University,  1927 
Ph.D.,  New  York  University,  1933 
Duquesne  University  1927- 
*Duquesne  University  Canevin  Hall 

Francis  Kleyle,  M.S.  in  Ed.,  Instructor  in  Education 

B.A.,  In  Mus.,  Carnegie  Institute  of  Technology,  1924 

M.S.,  in  Educ.  Duquesne  University  1933 

Duquesne  University  1926- 

*429  Austin  Avenue  Canevin  Hall 

Earl  L.  Knight,  M.A.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Finance 
B.S.,  in  Commerce,  Temple  University  1928 
M.A.,  Ohio  State  University,  1932 
Duquesne  University  1933- 
*513  Clear  view  Avenue  Canevin  Hall 

|Steve  Konvolinea,  Instructor  in  Trombone 
Duquesne  University  1934- 
*111  Harwood  Street  Music  Building 

Andrew  J.  Kozora,  B.S.,  Instructor  in  Physics 
B.S.,  Duquesne  University,  1931 
Duquesne  University  1932- 
*1412  Gardner  St.  Canevin  Hall 

Ralph  R.  Kreuer,  B.S.,  Acting  Assistant  Professor  of  Pharmacy 
Ph.G.,  Duquesne  University,  1928 
B.S.,  Duquesne  University  1930 
Duquesne  University  1934- 
♦1326  Arkansas  Avenue,  Dormont,  Penna.  Canevin  Hall 

Maria  Anne  Krolowna,  Ph.D.,  Instructor  in  Polish 
B.A.,  University  of  Warsaw,  1922 
M.A.,  University  of  Warsaw,  1924 
Ph.D.,  University  of  Warsaw,  1935 
Duquesne  University  1935- 
*514  No.  Neville  Avenue  Canevin  Hall 


Fourteen 


UNIVERSITY  PERSONNEL 


William  H.  Lacey,  B.A.,  LL.B.,  Instructor  in  Business  Law,  Professor 
of  Law 
B.A.,  University  of  Pittsburgh,  1904 
LL.B.,  University  of  Pittsburgh  ,1907 
Duquesne  University  1911- 
♦331  South  Fairmount  Avenue  Fitzsimons  Building 

John  E.  Laughlin,  B.A.,  LL.D.,  Professor  of  Law,  Dean  of  the  School  of  Law 
B.A.,  Georgetown  University,  1900 
LL.B.,  University  of  Pittsburgh,  1903 
LL.D.,  Duquesne  University,  1920 
Duquesne  University  1911— 
♦Schenley  Apartments  Fitzsimons  Building 

John  E.  Laughlin,  Jr.,  LL.M.,  Lecturer  in  Law 
B.A.,  Georgetown  University,  1927 
LL.B.,  Harvard  University,  1930 
LL.M.,  Harvard  University,  1931 
Duquesne  University  1935- 
*Schenley  Apartments  Fitzsimons  Building 

Howard  James  Leahy,  M.A.,  Instructor  in  Education 
B.S.,  Tufts  College,  1930 
M.A.,  Tufts  College,  1933 
Duquesne  University  1937- 
*265  Morrison  Drive,  Mt.  Lebanon  Canevin  Hall 

Anthony  Francis  Lechner,  C.S.Sp.,  M.A.,  Instructor  in  Philosophy,  Director 
of  Summer  Session 
B.A.,  Duquesne  University,  1928 
M.A.,  Duquesne  University,  1937 
Duquesne  University  1937- 
*Duquesne  University  Canevin  Hall 

fFRED  J.  Lissfelt,  M.L.,  Instructor  in  Music  History,  Music  Appreciation 
B.M.,  University  of  Pittsburgh,  1937 
M.L.,  University  of  Pittsburgh,  1938 
Duquesne  University  1937- 
*1515  Shady  Avenue  Music  Building 

fALBERT  A.  Logan,  B.  S.  in  Ec,  Instructor  in  Accounting 
C.  P.  A.,  1934 

B.  S.  in  Econ.,  Duquesne  University,  1936 
Duquesne  University  1937- 
*Hotel  Pittsburgher  Fitzsimons  Building 

Hugh  MacDonald,  Instructor  in  Piano  and  Organ 
Duquesne  University  1930- 
*Wellington  Apartments  Music  Building 

Louis  Magee,  Lecturer  in  Traffic 
Duquesne  University  1937- 
*3023  Glenmawr  Avenue  Fitzsimons  Building 

James  J.  Maguire,  C.S.Sp.,  B.A.,  Instructor  in  English 
B.A.,  Duquesne  University,  1931 
Graduate  Work,  University  of  Pittsburgh 
Duquesne  University,  1929- 
♦Duquesne  University  Canevin  Hall 


Fifteen 


DUQUESNE  UNIVERSITY 


Elizabeth  A.  Maladey,  B.M.,  Head,  Department  of  Public  School  Music 
B.M.,  Catholic  University,  1934 
Duquesne  University  1936- 
*Fairfax  Apartments,  Fifth  and  Craig  Streets  Music  Building 

John  Joseph  Manning,  C.S.Sp.,  M.A.,  Dean  of  the  School  of  Music, 
Dean  of  Men,  Secretary  of  the  University 
B.A.,  Duquesne  University,  1936 
M.A.,  Duquesne  University,  1938 
Duquesne  University  1935- 
*Duquesne  University  Music  Building 

John  F.  Matejczyk,  M.S.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Chemistry 
B.S.,  Duquesne  University,  1928 
M.S.,  Duquesne  University,  1932 
Duquesne  University,  1927- 
*7506  Trevanion  Avenue  Chemistry  Building 

Wilfrid  J.  Mathewson,  M.A.,  Professor  of  English,  Head,  Department 
of  English 
B.A.,  St.  Jerome's  College,  Canada,  1919 
M.A.,  Duquesne  University,  1921 
Graduate  Work,  Columbia  University 
Duquesne  University,  1920- 
*1240  Beverly  Place  Canevin  Hall 

Harry  B.  McClellan,  B.S.  in  Ec,  Instructor  in  Accounting 
B.S.  in  Econ.,  Duquesne  University,  1924 
Duquesne  University  1929- 
♦1247  Penn  Avenue,  New  Brighton,  Pa.  Fitzsimons  Building 

Frances  M.  McCormick,  B.N.,  Instructor  in  Nursing  Education 
B.A.,  Cornell  University,  1931 
B.N.,  Yale  University,  1934 
Duquesne  University  1936- 
*245  Melwood  Street  St.  Henry  Hall 

Joseph  V.  McCullough,  M.B.A.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Business  Administra- 
tion, Assistant  Director  of  Evening  Division,  Secretary  of  Bureau  of 
Recommendation 

B.S.  in  Econ.,  Duquesne  University,  1929 

M.B.A.,  Duquesne  University,  1931 

Duquesne  University  1931- 

*2304  Los  Angeles  Avenue  Fitzsimons  Building 

James  F.  McDunn,  C.P.A.,  Instructor  in  Accounting 
B.  S.  in  Economics,  Duquesne  University,  1928 
C.P.A.,  Pennsylvania,  1935 
Duquesne  University  1937- 
*441  South  Avenue,  Wilkinsburg,  Pa.  Fitzsimons  Building 

James  W.  McGowan,  A.M.,  Instructor  in  Sociology 
B.S.,  McGill  University,  1923 
B.A.,  Notre  Dame  University,  1925 
M.A.,  Notre  Dame  University,  1926 
Duquesne  University  1931- 
♦Highland  Terrace  Canevin  Hall 


Sixteen 


UNIVERSITY  PERSONNEL 


IGeorqe  McIlveen,  M.B.A.,  Instructor  in  Business  Administration 
B.S.  in  M.  E.,  Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology,  1924 
M.  B.  A.,  New  York  University,  1929 
Duquesne  University  1936- 
♦1256  McNeilly  Avenue  Fitzsimons  Building 

McClurg  Miller,  Mus.  D.,  Instructor  in  Voice 
Mus.D.,  Waynesburg  College,  1938 
Duquesne  University  1937- 
♦469  Orchard  Drive  Music  Building 

Charles  Monticone,  Ph.D.,  Associate  Professor  of  French 
B.A.,  University  of  Pittsburgh,  1927 
M.A.,  University  of  Pittsburgh,  1928 
Ph.D.,  University  of  Pittsburgh,  1931 
Duquesne  University  1930- 
*Springdale  Drive,  R.  D.  No.  2,  Turtle  Creek,  Pa.  Canevin  Hall 

John  T.  Morris,  Ph.D.,  Professor  of  Commerce 
B.A.,  Washington  and  Jefferson  College,  1900 
M.A.,  University  of  Columbia,  1926 
Ph.D.,  University  of  Columbia,  1929 
Duquesne  University  1935- 
♦1111  De Victor  Place  Fitzsimons  Building 

fJAMEs  Morrow,  Instructor  in  Trumpet 
Duquesne  University  1931- 
♦268  Arden  Road  Music  Building 

Hugh  C.  Muldoon,  D.Sc,  Professor  of  Chemistry,  Dean  of  the  School  of 
Pharmacy 
Ph.G.  Union  University,  1912 
B.S.,  Valparaiso  University,  1920 
D.Sc,  Valparaiso  University,  1925 
Duquesne  University  1925- 
♦5650  Forbes  Street  Canevin  Hall 

Francis  Kendrick  O'Brien,  Sergeant,  Instructor  and  Secretary  in  M.  S.  and  T. 
Duquesne  University  1936- 
*400  Kambach  Street  Administration  Building 

James  P.  O'Carroll,  M.A.,  Professor  of  Organic  Chemistry 
B.A.,  National  University  of  Ireland,  1920 
M.A.,  Duquesne  University,  1924 
Duquesne  University  1921- 
458  Simton  Street  Chemistry  Building 

William  E.  O'Donnell,  C.S.Sp.,  M.A.,  Professor  of  French 
B.A.,  Duquesne  University,  1920 
M.A.,  Duquesne  University,  1930 
Graduate  Work,  University  of  Pennsylvania,  Catholic  University  of 

America 
Duquesne  University  1929- 
♦Duquesne  University  Canevin  Hall 


Seventeen 


DUQUESNE  UNIVERSITY 


fREV.  Msgr.  George  B.  O'Toole,  S.T.D.,  Professor  of  Philosophy 
Ph.B.,  Urban  University,  Rome,  1907 
Ph.L.,  Urban  University,  Rome,  1908 
Ph.D.,  Urban  University,  Rome,  1909 
S.T.D.,  Urban  University,  Rome,  1912 
Duquesne  University  1934- 
*Caldwell  Hall,  Catholic  University,  Washington,  D.  C.  Graduate  Bldg. 

M.  Otrovsky,  Ph.D.,  Graduate  Instructor  in  Mathematics  and  Mathematical 
Physics 
B.S.,  University  of  Pittsburgh,  1929 
Ph.D.,  University  of  Wisconsin,  1937 
Duquesne  University  1938- 
*2043  Wightman  Street  Graduate  Bldg. 

Arthur  Lester  Pierce,  M.A.,  Instructor  in  Psychology 
B.A.,  Milton  College,  1921 
M.A.,  Notre  Dame,  1926 
Duquesne  University  1937- 
♦929  Vickroy  Street  Canevin  Hall 

fLoRA  B.  Pine,  M.A.,  Instructor  in  Family  Case  Work 
B.A.,  University  of  Nebraska,  1919 
M.A.,  University  of  Pittsburgh,  1931 
Duquesne  University  1936- 
*523  Allenby  Avenue,  Edgewood,  Penna.  St.  Henry  Hall 

f  Charlotte  E.  Pitman,  M.A.,  Instructor  in  Nursing 
B.A.,  Wellesley  College,  1906 
M.A.,  Columbia  University,  1923 
Duquesne  University  1936- 
*4805  Centre  Avenue  St.  Henry  Hall 

Stanley  P.  Porter,  B.S.,  Instructor  in  Chemistry 
Ph.  G.,  Duquesne  University,  1928 
B.S.,  Duquesne  University,  1929 
Duquesne  University  1929- 
*3615  Flemington  Avenue  Canevin  Hall 

Francis  R.  Preveden,  Ph.D.,  Instructor  in  Ancient  Languages 
Ph.D.,  University  of  Chicago,  1927 
Duquesne  University  1938- 
28  Boyd  Street  Canevin  Hall 

f  Harry  W.  F.  Price,  M.A.,  Instructor  in  Secondary  Education 
Ph.B.,  Dickinson  College,  1907 
M.A.,  Columbia  University,  1914 
Duquesne  University  1937- 
♦196  Greenwood  Avenue,  Emsworth,  Penna.  Canevin  Hall 

Mert  Proctor,  Lieutenant  Colonel,  U.S.A.,  Professor  of  M.  S.  and  T. 
Graduate,  War  College,  1930 
Duquesne  University  1936- 
*251  Outlook  Drive,  Mt.  Lebanon  Administration  Building 

Arthur  L.  Rayhawk,  Ph.D.,  Professor  of  Business  Administration 
B.A.,  Regis  College,  1925 
M.A.,  Catholic  University,  1927 
Ph.D.,  Catholic  University  1931 
Duquesne  University  1931- 
*3305  N.  Meadowcraft  Street  Fitzsimons  Building 


Eighteen 


UNIVERSITY  PERSONNEL 


Kathryn  B.  Redman,  D.Educ,  Professor  of  Elem.  Education,  Head  of 
Department  of  Elementary  Teacher  Training 
Graduate  H.  C.  Frick  Training  School,  1921 
B.A.,  Duquesne  University  1929 
M.A.,  Duquesne  University,  1930- 
D.Educ.,  St.  Francis  College,  1937 
Duquesne  University  1933- 
♦Royal  Yorke  Apartments  Canevin  Hall 

Mary  Reilly,  B.  M.,  Instructor  in  Organ 
B.M.,  Duquesne  University,  1934 
Duquesne  University  1938- 
*138  Amabelle  Street  Music  Building 

fj.  W.  Crane  Remaley,  Ph.D.,  Graduate  Assistant,  Professor  of  School  Law 
B.A.,  University  of  Pittsburgh,  1927 
M.S.,  Pennsylvania  State  College,  1931 
Ph.D.,  University  of  Pittsburgh,  1935 
Duquesne  University  1936- 
*713  First  Street,  Verona,  Penna.  Graduate  Building 

Dannella  Shannon  Rinaman,  B.S.,  Instructor  in  Physical  Education, 
Director  of  Girls'  Physical  Education 

Graduate  Arnold  College  of  Hygiene  and  Physical  Education 
B.S.,  Duquesne  University,  1932 
Duquesne  University  1929- 
*3917  California  Avenue  Gymnasium 

Erna  Risch,  Ph.D.,  Assistant  Professor  of  History 
B.A.,  University  of  Cincinnati,  1926 
M.A.,  University  of  Cincinnati,  1927 
Ph.D.,  University  of  Chicago,  1931 
Duquesne  University  1934- 
*4629  Bayard  Street  Canevin  Hall 

Martin  Andre  Rosanoff,  D.Sc,  Director  of  Chemical  Research, 
Dean  of  the  Graduate  School 
Ph.B.,  New  York  University,  1895 
Sc.D.,  New  York  University,  1907 
Duquesne  University  1933- 
*124  Longue  Vue  Drive,  Mt.  Lebanon  Graduate  Building 

t Jacob  E.  Rosenberg,  Ph.D.,  Professor  of  Physics 
B.A.,  University  of  Michigan,  1920 
M.S.,  University  of  Michigan,  1921 
Ph.D.,  University  of  Pittsburgh,  1925 
Duquesne  University  1929- 
*789  Academy  Place  Canevin  Hall 

fREV.  Carlo  Rossini,   Mus.   D.,  Professor  of  Advanced  Composition,   Church 
Music  and  Organ 
Mus.  D.,  Pontifical  Institute  of  Music,  Rome,  1921 
Duquesne  University  1926- 
♦108  Dithridge  Street  Music  Building 

Clara  Blanche  Rue,  B.S.,  Director,  Public  Health  Nursing 
R.N.,  Hospital  of  the  Good  Samaritan,  1919 
B.S.,  Columbia  University,  1927 
Duquesne  University  1937- 
*245  Mel  wood  Street  St.  Henry  Hull 


Nineteen 


DUQUESNE  UNIVERSITY 


fGEORGE  Ruschhaupt,  B.S.  in  Ec,  Instructor  in  Bus.  Adm. 
B.S.  in  Econ.,  Duquesne  University,  1934 
Duquesne  University  1936- 
*1348  Tennessee  Avenue  Fitzsimons  Building 

f  Wilfred  D.  Rush,  B.C.S.,  C.P.A.,  Professor  of  Accounting 
B.C.S.,  Duquesne  University,  1918 
C.P.A.,  Pennsylvania,  1921 
Duquesne  University  1922- 
*1601  Jancey  Street  Fitzsimons  Building 

Dominic  de  la  Salandra,  Ph.D.,  Assistant  Professor  of  History 
B.A.,  Reed  College,  1923 
M.A.,  Stanford  University,  1927 
Ph.D.,  University  of  California,  1933 
Duquesne  University  1937- 
*5711  Bartlett  Street  Canevin  Hall 

John  Savulak,  M.A.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Education 
B.A.,  Duquesne  University,  1926 
M.A.,  Duquesne  University,  1928 
Candidate  for  Ph.D.,  Yale  University 
Duquesne  University  1932- 
♦1334  Oak  Hill  Street  Canevin  Hall 

Mary  B.  Scanlon,  B.E.,  Instructor  in  Sight  Singing 
B.A.,  University  of  Pittsburgh,  1919 
B.E.,  University  of  Pittsburgh,  1919 
Duquesne  University  1938- 
*10  Roselawn  Terrace  Music  Building 

Elizabeth  M.  Scheib,  M.A.,  Instructor  in  Latin 
B.A.,  Duquesne  University  1932 
M.A.,  Duquesne  University,  1935 
Duquesne  University  1932- 
*108  Fifth  Street,  Carnegie,  Penna.  Canevin  Hall 

Albert  L.  Schneider,  C.P.A.,  Professor  of  Accounting 
C.P.A.,  Pennsylvania,  1923 
Duquesne  University  1924- 
*1823  Tonapah  Avenue  Fitzsimons  Building 

William  Schubert,  M.S.,  Instructor  in  Biology 
B.A.,  LaSalle  College,  1928 
M.S.,  University  of  Pittsburgh,  1932 
Duquesne  University  1932- 
*3257  Dawson  Street  Canevin  Hall 

f  William  0.  Schultz,  Instructor  in  Oboe 
Weimar  Conservatory,  Germany 
Duquesne  University  1929- 
*732  Bayridge  Street  Music  Building 

fJoHN  S.  Sheedy,  Ph.B.,  Instructor  in  Finance 
Ph.B.,  Notre  Dame  University,  1928 
Duquesne  University  1932- 
*7111  Willard  Street  Fitzsimons  Building 
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Rev.  Julian  P.  Sigmar,  S.T.D.,  Instructor  in  Philosophy 
Ph.D.,  University  of  Munich,  Germany,  1921 
S.T.D.,  University  of  Tuebingen,  Germany,  1930 
Duquesne  University  1938- 
*Duquesne  University  Canevin  Hall 

Robert  A.  Simpson,  Sergeant,  Instructor  and  Supply  Sergeant  in  M.  S.  and  T. 
Duquesne  University  1938- 
*826  Locust  Street  Administration  Building 

t Arthur  B.  Siviter,  Ph.B.,  Professor  of  Education,  Director  of 
Practice  Teaching 
Ph.B.,  Yale  University,  1898 
Duquesne  University  1929- 
♦6427  Kentucky  Avenue  Canevin  Hall 

Louis  Edward  Skender,  L.LB.,  Instructor  in  Phys.  Educ,  Freshman 
Football  and  Basketball  Coach 
B.S.  in  Econ.,  Duquesne  University,  1930 
LL.B.,  Duquesne  University,  1935 
Duquesne  University  1934- 
*Box  177,  Beadling,  Pennsylvania  Gymnasium 

John  P.  Smith,  LL.B.,  Professor  of  Physical  Education,  Athletic  Director, 
Head  Football  Coach 
LL.B.,  University  of  Notre  Dame,  1928 
Duquesne  University  1935- 
*Coronado  Apartments  Gymnasium 

Henry  Elmer  Sowell,  B.S.,  Captain,  U.S.A.,  Assistant  Professor  of  M.  S. 
and  T. 
B.S.,  Clemson  College,  1916 
Duquesne  University,  1936- 
*781  Bower  Hill  Road,  Mt.  Lebanon  Administration  Building 

Harry  F.  Stambaugh,  LL.D.,  Instructor  in  Corporations,  Constitutional  Law 
B.A.,  Pennsylvania  State  College,  1902 
M.A.,  Pennsylvania  State  College,  1903 
LL.B.,  Harvard  University,  1906 
LL.D.,  Duquesne  University,  1911 
Duquesne  University  1911— 
♦518  Academy  Avenue,  Sewickley,  Penna.  Fitzsimons  Building 

John  Franklin  Steelman,  Sergeant,  Instructor  in  M.  S.  and  T. 
Duquesne  University  1936- 
*2822  Broadway  Avenue,  Dormont,  Penna.  Administration  Building 

IHelen  Stevens,  B.S.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Nursing 
B.S.,  Columbia  University,  1921 
Duquesne  University  1935- 
*211  Morewood  Avenue  St.  Henry  Hall 

t William  A.  Stewart,  Jr.,  LL.B.,  Instructor  in  Law 
B.A.,  Amherst  College,  1925 
LL.B.,  Harvard  University,  1928 
Duquesne  University  1930- 
*6930  Thomas  Boulevard  Fitzsimons  Building 
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Elba  Stockmann,  B.S.,  Instructor  in  Piano 
Royal  Academy  of  Berlin,  Germany,  1915 
B.S.  in  Music,  Duquesne  University,  1929 
Duquesne  University  1926- 
Iroquois  Apartments  Music  Building 

Arthur  W.  Stone,  M.A.,  Technical  Director,  Instructor  in  Scenery  and  Lighting 
B.A.,  Hiram  College,  1933 
M.A.,  Western  Reserve  University,  1937 
Duquesne  University  1937- 
♦1843  Boulevard  of  Allies  Administration  Building 

f  Eugene  B.  Strassburger,  LL.D.,  Instructor  in  Law 
B.A.,  Harvard  University,  1908 
LL.B.,  Harvard  University,  1910 
LL.D.,  Duquesne  University,  1930 
Duquesne  University  1920- 
*6515  Beacon  Avenue  Fitzsimons  Building 

fH.  Lester  Strauss,  B.  S.,  Instructor  in  Commerce 
B.S.,  University  of  Pittsburgh,  1930 
Duquesne  University  1936- 
♦5920  Nicholson  Avenue  Fitzsimons  Building 

Gordon  B.  Strong,  Ph.D.,  Professor  of  Business  Economics 
Ph.B.,  University  of  Chicago,  1927 
M.A.,  University  of  Chicago,  1928 
Ph.D.,  University  of  Chicago,  1932 
Duquesne  University  1934- 
5600  Aylesboro  Avenue  Canevin  Hall 

D.  A.  Sullivan,  Lecturer  in  Advertising 
Duquesne  University  1929 
*706  Hastings  Street  Fitzsimons  Building 

fHERBERT  H.  Sullivan,  M.D.,  Instructor  in  First  Aid 
B.S.,  University  of  Pittsburgh,  1915 
M.D.,  University  of  Pittsburgh,  1919 
Duquesne  University  1927- 
*3205  Ashlyn  Avenue  Canevin  Hall 

John  J.   Sullivan,   C.S.Cp.,   M.A.,   Professor  of  Ancient  Languages, 
Assistant  Ecclestiastical  Library 
B.A.,  Duquesne  University,  1930 
M.A.,  Duquesne  University,  1936 
Duquesne  University  1934- 
♦Duquesne  University  Canevin  Hall 

IStephen  A.  Sutton,  B.A.,  Instructor  in  Finance 
B.A.,  Harvard  University,  1929 
Duquesne  University  1933- 
315  California  Avenue  Fitzsimons  Building 

fLuKE  Swank,  B.S.,  Lecturer  in  Photography 
B.S.,  Penn  State,  1911 
Duquesne  University  1937- 
*526  Penn  Avenue  Fitzsimons  Building 
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|Ada  Tchirkow,  Graduate  Professor  of  Vocal  Technique 
Graduate  of  Conservatory  of  Milan,  Italy,  1904 
Duquesne  University  1936- 
*3321  Piedmont  Avenue,  Dormont,  Penna.  Graduate  Building 

George  V.  Tchirkow,  D.  Int.  L.,  Associate  Professor  in  Commerce 
M.A.,  College  of  Oriental  Languages  at  Moscow,  1901 
M.  Int.  L.,  Moscow,  1902 

D.Int.L.,  State  Russia  by  Foreign  Office,  1905 
Duquesne  University,  1936 
♦3321  Piedmont  Avenue,  Dormont,  Penna.  Fitzsimons  Building 

Rev.  Francis  Beauchesne  Thornton,  M.A.,  Assistant  Professor  of  English 
B.A.,  University  of  Notre  Dame,  1931 
M.A.,  Columbia  University,  1932 
B.  Litt.,  Oxford  University,  1935 
Duquesne  University  1937- 
*St.  Martin's  Hall,  Duquesne  University  Canevin  Hall 

Mary  W.  Tobin,  M.A.,  Professor  of  Nursing,  Dean  of  the  School  of  Nursing 
R.N.,  Army  School  of  Nursing,  1921 
B.S.,  Columbia  University,  1924 
M.A.,  Columbia  University,  1930 
Duquesne  University  1935- 
*Wm.  Pitt  Apartments,  5610  Elmer  Street  St.  Henry  Hall 

Raymond  Taylor  Tompkins,  Captain,  U.  S.  A.,  Assistant  Professor  of  M.  S. 
and  T. 
Duquesne  University  1936- 
♦510  Carnegie  Drive,  Mt.  Lebanon  Administration  Building 

t  Willi  am  Joseph  Turley,  M.  Educ,  Instructor  in  Secondary  Education 
B.A.,  St.  Vincent's  College,  1921 
LL.B.,  Duquesne  University,  1932 
M.  Educ,  University  of  Pittsburgh,  1932 
Duquesne  University  1933- 
*7100  Bennett  Street  Canevin  Hall 

Charles  H.  VanDuzer,  Ph.D.,  Assistant  Professor  of  History 
B.A.,  Syracuse  University,  1927 
M.A.,  Syracuse  University,  1928 
Ph.D.,  Johns  Hopkins,  1934 
Duquesne  University  1934- 
*6636  Northumberland  Avenue  Canevin  Hall 

Elbert  Voss,  Ph.D.  in  Phcy.,  Professor  of  Botany  and  Pharmacognosy 
B.S.  in  Phcy.,  University  of  Oklahoma,  1928 
M.S.  in  Phcy.,  University  of  Oklahoma,  1930 
Ph.D.,  in  Phcy.,  University  of  Florida,  1935 
Duquesne  University  1935- 
*907  Franklin  Avenue,  Wilkinsburg,  Penna.  Canevin  Hall 

Herbert  W.  Wilber,  M.S.,  C.P.A.,  Professor  of  Accounting 
M.S.,  Rice  Institute,  1917 
C.P.A.,  Pennsylvania,  1923 
Duquesne  University  1925- 
*296  Dixon  Avenue,  Mt.  Lebanon,  Penna.  Fitzsimons  Building 
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Raymond  J.  Worley,  Ph.D.,  Professor  of  Education,  Head  of  the  Department 
of  Commercial  Education 
Graduate  Southern  Illinois  State  Teachers  College,  1917 
B.A.,  Colorado  State  Teachers  College,  1921 
M.  of  Educ,  Harvard  University,  1929 
Ph.D.,  Duquesne  University,  1931 
Duquesne  University  1932- 
*1402  Justine  Street  Fitzsimons  Building 

Albert  Bayard  Wright,  D.C.S.,  Professor  of  Bus.  Adm.,  Dean  of  the  School 
of  Business  Administration,  Director  of  Evening  Division 
B.S.,  Illinois  Wesleyan  University,  1907 
M.A.,  Illinois  Wesleyan  University,  1910 
M.A.,  University  of  Illinois,  1914 
D.C.S.,  Duquesne  University,  1927 
Duquesne  University  1924- 
♦5648  Woodmont  Avenue  Canevin  Hall 

Thomas  Jefferson  Young,  Staff  Sergeant,  Instructor  and  Motor  Sergeant  in 
M.  S.  and  T.  # 
Duquesne  University  1936- 
906  Locust  Street  Administration  Building 

Morris  Zimmerman,  LL.B.,  Assistant  to  the  Dean  and  Professor  of  Law, 
Librarian,  Law  Library 
B.S.  in  Ec,  Duquesne  University,  1930 
LL.B.,  Duquesne  University,  1933 
Duquesne  University  1934- 
*5119  Centre  Ave.  Fitzsimons  Building 
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Service  Divisions 

THE  LIBRARY 

Maria  Gertrude  Blanchard,  B.A University  Librarian 

Margaret  Carmichael Assistant  Librarian,  Downtown  Division 

Mary  Annette  DeFazio Clerical  Assistant 

Mildred  E.  McDonald Assistant,  Lending  Department 

Mildred  C.  McGrann Shelf  Curator 

Jeanne  M.  Reilly,  B.A.,  B.S.  in  L.S.  Assistant  Librarian,  Reference  Department 

John  J.  Sullivan,  C.S.Sp.,  M.A Assistant,  Ecclestiastical  Library 

Stella  Rita  Vetter Cataloguer 

Catherine  D.  Weaver,  B.A.,  B.S.  in  h.S.Asst.  Librarian,  Lending  Department 
Morris  Zimmerman,  B.S.  in  Ec,  LL.B Librarian,  Law  Library 

REGISTRARS  OFFICE 

Hugh  T.  Duffy,  B.S.  in  Ec University  Registrar 

Antoinette  E.  Amonica Secretary 

Mary  Jane  DeBell Recorder 

Felicia  A.  Passero Transcript  Clerk 

DEPARTMENT  OF  STUDENT  HEALTH 

Leo  D.  O'Donnell,  M.D Director 

James  A.  Barry,  M.D Team  Physician 

Mark  Bracken,  M.D Visiting  Physician 

George  Crum,  M.D Visiting  Physician 

George  Gallagher,  M.D Visiting  Physician 

P.  J.  McFadden,  M.D Assistant  Director,  Team  Physician 

R.  R.  O'Toole,  M.D Visiting  Physician 

Edward  Schultz,  M.D Visiting  Physician 

John  Shaver,  M.D Visiting  Physician 

DEPARTMENT  OF  ATHLETICS 

John  P.  Smith,  LL.B Director 

James  Barry,  M.D Team  Physician 

Charles  R.  Da  vies,  B.Ed Head  Basketball  Coach 

Aldo  T.  Donelli,  M.B. A Assistant  Football  Coach 

John  D.  Holahan,  B.S.  in  Ec Graduate  Manager 

Kimbrue  Jackson Athletic  Trainer 

John  Karrs,  B.Ed Assistant  Football  Coach 

Lawrence  Kirschling,  B.Ed Assistant  Football  Coach 

P.  J.  McFadden,  M.D Team  Physician 

Danella  Rinaman,  B.S Director  of  Girls'  Physical  Education 

Louis  A.  Skender,  B.S.  in  Ec,  LL.B.  Freshman  Football  and  Basketball  Coach 
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BUSINESS  OFFICE 

Henry  J.  Goebel,  C.S.Sp.,  B. A Treasurer 

Joseph  J.  Pesci,  B.S.  in  Ec,  LL.B Office  Manager,  Cashier 

William  A.  Ballas Clerk 

Raymond  G.  Bauman Manager  of  Bookstore 

James  J.  Gavigan,  B.S.  in  Ec Accountant 

Maurice  J.  Murphy,  B.S.  in  Ed.  Manager  of  Real  Estate  and  Deferred  Tuition 
George  F.  Weidl Clerk 


ADMINISTRATIVE  ASSISTANTS,  SECRETARIES,  AND  CLERKS 

Mary  Elizabeth  Behr Secretary,  School  of  Nursing 

James  B.  Caroll,  B.  A Secretary,  Director  of  Publicity 

Alice  E.  Dobson,  B.  A Secretary  to  the  President 

Mary  Fleishaker Secretary,  School  of  Music 

Frances  Golden Secretary,  School  of  Drama 

Alma  Herman,  B.  A Secretary,  School  of  Education 

Frances  Leix,  B.  A Secretary,  College  of  Liberal  Arts  and  Sciences 

John  Marshall,  B.S.,  LL.B Secretary,  School  of  Law 

Mary  C.  McClinton,  B.S.  in  B. A Executive  Secretary,  Evening  Division 

Mae  Moran : Secretary,  Evening  Division 

Anne  O'Toole Switchboard  Operator 

Elizabeth  Oxenreiter Secretary,  Department  of  Commercial  Education 

Marguerite  Pavone Secretary,  School  of  Business  Administration 

Gertrude  Rafferty,  B.S.  in  B.A Office  Manager,  Evening  Division 

Robert  C.  Steward,  B.S.  in  Ec Secretary,  School  of  Pharmacy 
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UNIVERSITY  COUNCIL 

Very  Rev.  J.  J.  Callahan,  President 
Hugh  T.  Duffy,  B.S.  in  E.  John  J.  Manning,  C.S.Sp.,  B.A. 

Madeleine  Skelly  Foust,  M.A.  Hugh  C.  Muldoon,  D.Sc. 

Martin  I.  J.  Griffin,  Ph.D.  Martin  A.  Rosanoff,  D.Sc. 

Raymond  V.  Kirk,  C.S.Sp.,  Ph.D.  Mary  W.  Tobin,  M.A. 

John  E.  Laughlin,  LL.D.  Albert  B.  Wright,  D.C.S. 


COMMITTEE  ON  ADMISSIONS  AND  STUDENT  STANDING 

Martin  I.  J.  Griffin,  Chairman 
Hugh  T.  Duffy  Albert  B.  Wright 


COMMITTEE  ON  BUILDING 

Raymond  M.  Marlier,  Chairman 
Henry  J.  Goebel,  C.S.Sp.  Hugh  C.  Muldoon 

John  P.  O'Carroll  John  J.  Manning,  C.S.Sp. 


COMMITTEE  ON  SCHEDULES  AND  CURRICULAR  REVISION 

Raymond  V.  Kirk,  C.S.Sp.,  Chairman 
Hugh  T.  Duffy  Martin  I.  J.  Griffin 

Madeleine  Skelly  Foust  John  J.  Manning,  C.S.Sp. 

Hugh  C.  Muldoon  Martin  A.  Rosanoff 

Mary  W.  Tobin  Albert  B.  Wright 


COMMITTEE  ON  SOCIAL  AFFAIRS 

Madeleine  Skelly  Foust 
John  J.  Manning,  C.S.Sp.  William  E.  O'Donnell,  C.S.Sp. 


COMMITTEE  ON  STUDENT  PUBLICATIONS 

Wilfrid  J.  Mathewson,  Chairman 
Maria  G.  Corriols  Thomas  P.  Gaynor 

John  J.  Sullivan,  C.S.Sp.  Rev.  Francis  B.  Thornton 

Albert  B.  Wright 
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COMMITTEE  ON  COMPREHENSIVE  EXAMINATIONS 

Martin  I.  J.  Griffin,  Chairman 
Raymond  V.  Kirk,  C.S.Sp.  Wilfrid  J.  Mathewson 

Albert  B.  Wright 


COMMITTEE  ON  ADVERTISING 

Albert  B.  Wright,  Chairman 
Hugh  T.  Duffy  John  J.  Manning,  C.S.Sp. 

W.  John  Davis 


COMMITTEE  ON  RELATIONS  OF  FACULTY,  STUDENT 
BODY,  AND  ALUMNI 

Wilfrid  J.  Mathewson,  Chairman 
Louis  A.  Dietrich,  C.S.Sp.  Paul  J.  Sullivan 

John  J.  Manning,  C.S.Sp.  President  of  Dean  of  Mens  Council 


COMMITTEE  ON  UNIVERSITY  PUBLICATIONS 

Hugh  T.  Duffy,  Chairman 
Madeleine  Skelly  Foust  Martin  I.  J.  Griffin 

Raymond  V.  Kirk,  C.S.Sp.  John  J.  Manning,  C.S.Sp. 

Hugh  C.  Muldoon  Martin  A.  Rosanoff 

Mary  W.  Tobin  Albert  B.  Wright 

COMMITTEE  ON  STATUTES 

Hugh  C.  Muldoon,  Chairman 
John  E.  Laughlin  Morris  Zimmerman 


COMMITTEE  ON  UNIVERSITY  FUNCTIONS 

Hugh  C.  Muldoon,  Chairman 
Hugh  T.  Duffy  Mary  W.  Tobin 


COMMITTEE  ON  SECONDARY  SCHOOL  RELATIONS 

Albert  B.  Wright,  Chairman 
Martin  I.  J.  Griffin  Raymond  V.  Kirk,  C.S.Sp. 

Hugh  T.  Duffy 
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GENERAL  STATEMENT 

DUQUESNE  UNIVERSITY,  which  was  instituted  as  a 
college  of  arts  and  letters  in  1878,  was  incorporated  in 
1881  as  the  Pittsburgh  Catholic  College  of  the  Holy  Ghost.  The 
present  administration  building  on  Bluff  Street  was  erected  in 
1885. 

A  university  charter  was  obtained  in  1911  and  the  Pittsburgh 
Catholic  College  became  Duquesne  University  with  authority  to 
grant  degrees  in  the  arts  and  sciences,  law,  medicine,  dentistry, 
and  pharmacy.  This  charter  was  further  extended  in  1930  to 
include  degrees  in  education  and  music.  Duquesne  University 
now  comprises  a  college  of  liberal  arts  and  sciences,  a  graduate 
school,  and  schools  of  education,  law,  music,  business  administra- 
tion, pharmacy,  drama,  and  nursing.  Pre-medical  and  pre- 
dental  courses  are  offered.  A  summer  session  is  held.  Late 
afternoon,  evening,  and  Saturday  courses  are  offered  by  the 
various  schools  of  the  university.  The  student  body  numbers 
nearly  3,500. 

The  university  buildings  include  an  administration  building, 
research  laboratories,  a  music  building,  a  library,  a  large  recita- 
tion building,  a  central  heating  plant,  several  residence  buildings 
and  a  gymnasium  with  an  adjoining  athletic  field  used  for  foot- 
ball and  baseball  and  containing  tennis  and  handball  courts.  The 
Fitzsimons  Building,  a  seven-story  business  building  situated  in 
the  heart  of  the  financial  district,  is  used  for  the  late  afternoon 
and  evening  classes  of  the  university. 

RECOGNITION 

Under  date  of  March  30,  1911,  the  Supreme  Court  of  the 
state  of  Pennsylvania  approved  the  A.B.  and  B.S.  degrees 
granted  by  Duquesne  University  and  ordered  that  they  be  ac- 
cepted by  the  State  Board  of  Law  Examiners  as  satisfactory 
evidence  of  a  candidate's  fitness  to  begin  the  study  of  law  with- 
out further  examination. 

On  May  9,  1919,  the  same  Court,  through  the  agency  of  the 
State  Board  of  Law  Examiners,  accepted  Duquesne  University's 
B.S.  in  Economics  degree  for  the  purpose  of  registration  of  law 
students. 
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Under  date  of  February  19,  1926,  the  Board  of  Regents  of 
the  University  of  the  State  of  New  York  formally  registered 
Duquesne  University  under  Section  403  of  Regents'  Rules,  in 
its  course  of  study  leading  to  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Arts. 
Graduates  holding  this  degree  are  entitled  to  the  remission  of 
one  year  in  the  study  of  law  for  admission  to  the  bar  examina- 
tions in  the  state  of  New  York. 

The  Duquesne  University  School  of  Pharmacy  was  regis- 
tered as  a  recognized  school  of  pharmacy  by  the  Pennsylvania 
State  Board  of  Pharmacy  on  March  10,  1926. 

The  State  Council  of  Education  of  Pennsylvania  has  placed 
Duquesne  University  on  the  list  of  accredited  institutions  whose 
graduates  may  obtain  the  provisional  or  permanent  college 
certificate  for  teaching.  The  same  Council  in  1930  recognized 
Duquesne  University's  degrees  in  Education  and  in  Music. 

Duquesne  University  is  a  member  of  the  following  educa- 
tional associations:  The  Association  of  Colleges  and  Secondary 
Schools  of  the  Middle  States  and  Maryland,  American  Council 
on  Education,  National  Catholic  Educational  Association,  Cath- 
olic Educational  Association  of  Pennsylvania,  Pennsylvania 
State  Education  Association,  Eastern  States  Association  of 
Professional  Schools  for  Teachers,  the  American  Association  of 
Colleges  of  Pharmacy,  American  Association  of  Collegiate  Regis- 
trars, the  American  Association  of  Teachers'  Colleges,  and  the 
American  Medical  Association. 

AIM 

The  general  aim  of  the  administrative  officers  of  Duquesne 
University,  as  a  body  of  educators,  is  to  secure  the  combined 
development  of  both  mind  and  heart  in  the  formation  of  char- 
acter, for  the  man  and  citizen.  They  recognize  moral  training 
as  an  essential  element  of  true  education,  and,  while  offering 
every  facility  in  the  acquisition  of  the  highest  and  broadest 
mental  culture,  they  spare  no  effort  to  form  in  the  student 
habits  of  virtue  and  moral  integrity.  It  is  their  ultimate  am- 
bition to  form  men  of  deep  thought,  of  solid  principles  and  of 
sound  character. 

The  President  of  the  University,  the  Deans  of  the  various 
schools,  the  Dean  of  Men,  the  Dean  of  Women  and  the  Regis- 
trar constitute  the  University  Council.  The  purpose  of  this 
organization  is  to  determine  matters  of  university  policy,  to 
maintain  uniformity  in  certain  executive  procedures  through- 
out the  university  and  to  coordinate  the  work  of  the  schools 
that  compose  it. 
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The  Board  of  Advisors,  composed  of  distinguished  business 
and  professional  men,  is  designed  to  be  a  connecting  link  between 
the  university  and  the  citizens  of  Pittsburgh  and  Western 
Pennsylvania.  Its  purpose  is  to  aid  in  discovering  the  best  means 
by  which  the  university  may  enlarge  its  sphere  of  usefulness. 

WOMEN  STUDENTS 

Until  1915  regular  courses  in  the  various  schools  had  been 
limited  to  men  students.  After  that  year,  however,  because  of 
increasing  demands  women  were  admitted  first  to  the  schools 
of  Law,  Business  Administration  and  Drama.  At  present  women 
students  are  admitted  to  all  departments  of  the  university. 

LOCATION  AND  EQUIPMENT 

The  majority  of  the  university  courses  are  given  on  the 
campus  but  because  of  the  development  of  the  university  and 
for  the  greater  convenience  of  certain  classes  of  students  it  has 
been  found  advantageous  to  establish  a  division  of  the  university 
in  the  business  section  of  the  city. 

CAMPUS 

The  campus  is  located  on  an  eminence  just  beyond  Pitts- 
burgh's Golden  Triangle,  overlooking  the  Boulevard  of  the  Allies 
and  the  Monongahela  River.  It  is  close  to  the  depots  of  the 
many  railroad  lines  that  make  Pittsburgh  the  Gate  of  the  West, 
and  it  is  within  easy  access  of  the  various  rapid  transit  lines  that 
enter  the  city  from  all  parts  of  Allegheny  County.  During  the 
academic  year,  the  campus  is  occupied  by  the  College  of  Liberal 
Arts  and  Sciences,  the  School  of  Education,  the  School  of  Music, 
the  Graduate  School,  the  School  of  Pharmacy,  the  School  of 
Business  Administration,  the  School  of  Drama,  the  School  of 
Nursing  and  the  special  Saturday  classes.  During  the  summer 
months  it  becomes  the  headquarters  of  the  Summer  School. 

THE  DOWNTOWN  SCHOOL 

Since  the  foundation  of  the  Law  School  in  1911,  the  uni- 
versity authorities  have  maintained  certain  classes  in  downtown 
office  buildings.  The  Fitzsimons  Building,  situated  at  331  Fourth 
Avenue,  in  the  heart  of  the  financial  district,  was  purchased  by 
the  university  in  1932.  It  is  used  for  the  School  of  Law,  the 
Department  of  Commercial  Education  and  for  late  afternoon 
and  evening  classes  which  are  offered  by  the  other  schools  and 
colleges  of  the  university. 
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This  arrangement  is  especially  convenient  for  business  and 
professional  men  and  women  who  desire  to  profit  by  such  courses. 

BUILDINGS 

The  Administration  Building  is  a  large  six-story  building 
on  the  south  end  of  the  campus  at  Bluff  and  Colbert  Streets. 
It  contains  the  general  administration  offices  of  the  University, 
the  offices  of  the  School  of  Drama,  classrooms,  student  dormi- 
tories, the  ecclesiastical  library,  and  the  dining  hall  and  living 
quarters  of  the  members  of  the  Congregation  of  the  Holy  Ghost. 
The  Chapel,  which  is  connected  with  this  building,  is  a  handsome 
Gothic  structure  completed  in  1904.  The  University  Theatre, 
also  connected  with  the  Main  Building  has  a  seating  capacity 
of  350. 

Canevin  Hall,  completed  in  1923,  is  a  fireproof  brick  and 
stone  building  on  the  west  corner  of  Colbert  and  Vickroy  Streets. 
It  contains  classrooms,  laboratories,  offices  and  a  cafeteria. 

The  Library  Building,  acquired  in  1927,  is  a  three-story 
brick  building,  located  on  Vickroy  Street,  directly  across  from 
Canevin  Hall.  It  contains  the  general  library,  reference  and 
reading  rooms.  Special  rooms  have  been  assigned  to  the  students, 
clerical  staff,  instructors  and  guests. 

The  Chemistry  Building  on  Colbert  and  Vickroy  Streets 
is  located  next  to  the  Library  Building  and  is  used  exclusively 
for  laboratory  work. 

The  Music  Hall,  acquired  in  1932,  is  located  at  the  corner 
of  Hooper  and  Ivanhoe  Streets.  Here  are  located  the  offices, 
classrooms,  practice  rooms  and  the  recital  hall  of  the  School  of 
Music. 

The  Fitzsimons  Building,  located  at  331  Fourth  Avenue, 
is  a  seven-story  business  building  several  floors  of  which  have 
been  remodeled  for  administrative  and  classroom  uses. 

The  Graduate  Building,  acquired  in  1922,  is  located  at  933 
Vickroy  Street.  It  houses  the  administration  offices  and  research 
laboratories  of  the  Graduate  School. 

The  Gymnasium,  a  brick  and  stone  structure  built  in  1923 
at  725  Locust  Street,  contains  the  administration  offices  of  the 
Athletic  Department,  a  basketball  court  with  a  seating  capacity 
of  2,000.  On  its  roof,  which  is  level  with  the  athletic  field,  are 
two  asphalt  tennis  courts. 

St.  Henry's  Hall,  acquired  in  1938,  is  located  at  811  Bluff 
Street.  It  houses  the  administration  offices,  conference  and 
demonstration  rooms  of  the  School  of  Nursing. 
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St.  John's  Hall,  St.  Martin's  Hall,  Varsity  Hall,  St. 
Mary's  Hall,  Murphy  Hall,  St.  Cecelia's  Hall,  Freshman 
Hall  are  residence  buildings  in  which  private  rooms  are  available 
to  a  limited  number  of  students. 

LIBRARIES 

The  book  collection  of  the  libraries  of  the  university  proper 
approximates  44,000  volumes. 

GENERAL  LIBRARY 

The  General  University  Library  affords  adequate  material 
for  the  reference  and  study  needs  of  the  undergraduate  student, 
as  well  as  books  for  recreational  reading.  All  books,  except  those 
of  a  definite  reference  nature,  and  those  placed  on  reserve  tempo- 
rarily for  class  assignments,  may  be  borrowed  for  home  reading. 

A  few  special  reference  rooms  have  been  provided  in  the 
library  building.  In  these  rooms  are  to  be  found  collections  of 
books  in  foreign  languages,  bound  and  unbound  periodicals, 
public  documents,  theses  and  unbound  pamphlets. 

DEPARTMENTAL  LIBRARIES 

1.  The  Law  Library  is  located  in  the  Fitzsimons  Building 
in  conjunction  with  the  Law  School.  It  contains  complete  sets 
of  Pennsylvania  State  Reports,  Superior  Court  Reports,  Digests 
of  decisions  and  statutes,  together  with  other  material  covering 
every  legal  subject. 

2.  The  Ecclesiastical  Library  is  located  in  the  Administra- 
tion Building.  It  contains  a  special  collection  of  some  three 
thousand  volumes  on  Patrology,  Moral,  Dogmatic,  Ascetic  and 
Pastoral  Theology,  Scripture  Commentaries,  Scholastic  Philo- 
sophy and  Hagiography. 

This  specialized  library  is  open  for  reference  use  only  to 
graduate  students  in  the  fields  of  Scholastic  Philosophy  and 
Mediaeval  History. 

This  library  is  the  most  complete  of  its  kind  in  Western 
Pennsylvania. 

ADDITIONAL  LIBRARY  FACILITIES 

The  City  of  Pittsburgh  offers  ample  library  facilities  to  the 
student.  The  book  collections  of  the  public  and  institutional 
libraries  of  the  city  total  more  than   1,000,000  Ivolumes.     The 
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students  have  free  access  to  the  following  libraries:  the  Carnegie 
Library  and  its  various  branch  libraries,  the  Carnegie  Free 
Library  of  Allegheny,  the  Allegheny  County  Law  Library,  the 
Historical  Society  of  Western  Pennsylvania  Library,  the  Carnegie 
Museum  Library,  and  the  Pittsburgh  Academy  of  Medicine 
Library. 

RELIGIOUS  INFLUENCES 

The  university  is  conducted  by  the  Fathers  of  the  Congrega- 
tion of  the  Holy  Ghost  but  students  of  all  religious  denominations 
are  equally  admitted.  About  forty  per  cent  of  the  student  body 
are  not  Catholics.  The  Catholic  students  are  required  to  attend 
classes  in  religious  instruction  and  an  annual  spiritual  retreat  is 
conducted  for  their  benefit.  During  this  period  ethical  confer- 
ences are  offered  for  other  students  who  wish  to  attend  them. 
Various  chapel  exercises  are  provided  as  occasion  warrants. 

STUDENT  EMPLOYMENT 

A  number  of  students  find  employment  at  or  near  the  uni- 
versity by  means  of  which  they  are  enabled  to  earn  a  part  of 
their  college  expenses.  When  a  student  is  employed  by  the 
university  the  amount  earned  is  applied  to  his  tuition  account. 
Many  students  are  able  to  earn  room  and  board  by  off-campus 
work,  but  only  a  few  who  carry  a  full  time  schedule  of  classes 
are  able  to  earn  enough  to  pay  their  entire  expenses. 

BUREAU  OF  RECOMMENDATIONS 

The  University  maintains  a  Bureau  of  Recommendations  for 
the  purpose  of  assisting  the  student  in  making  contact  with  in- 
dustrial concerns  for  employment  or  investigative  purposes.  In 
assisting  the  student  who  is  looking  for  employment  opportuni- 
ties, the  bureau  enneavors  to  accomplish  the  utmost  but  serves 
solely  as  an  intermeniary  between  business  firms  and  student 
applicants  and  does  not  therefore  guarantee  or  assure  employ- 
ment in  any  case.  For  information  concerning  the  work  of  the 
bureau,  inquiry  should  be  addressed  to  Mr.  J.  V.  McCullough, 
Secretary,  605  Fitzsimons  Builning. 

DEAN  OF  MEN 

The  Dean  of  Men  has  general  charge  of  the  good  conduct  of 
the  men  students  of  the  university.  He  has  direct  control  of 
fraternities  and  all  permanently  organized  student  groups.  He 
acts  in  the  capacity  of  advisor  to  men  students  and  regulates  the 
social  calendar  of  the  undergraduates.  His  office  is  at  923  Vick- 
roy  Street. 
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DEAN  OF  WOMEN 

The  Dean  of  Women  has  official  charge  of  the  women  students 
of  the  university  and  of  all  matters  pertaining  to  their  welfare. 
The  office  of  the  Dean  of  Women  is  in  the  Administration 
Building. 

SOCIAL  LIFE 

The  university  authorities,  recognizing  the  place  of  social 
activity  in  modern  life,  encourage  a  reasonable  amount  of  social 
diversion  under  adequate  supervision.  Social  life  for  the  students 
at  Duquesne  flourishes  under  the  auspices  of  numerous  student 
organizations,  fraternities,  and  sororities.  These  organizations 
through  their  social  programs  more  than  satisfy  the  various 
social  interests  of  the  students.  Throughout  the  school  year 
dances,  formal  and  informal,  are  held  in  the  leading  Pittsburgh 
hotels  and  country  clubs. 

ATHLETICS 

It  is  the  desire  of  the  university  authorities  that  every 
student  interest  himself  in  at  least  one  branch  of  athletics.  Intra- 
mural as  well  as  intercollegiate  sports  are  provided.  Opportunity 
is  given  to  secure  an  amount  of  physical  exercise  necessary  to 
the  proper  development  of  health.  Indoor  and  outdoor  sports 
are  encouraged  in  season,  and  provided  for  in  the  gymnasium, 
recreation  grounds,  and  handball  and  tennis  courts. 

Intercollegiate  Athletics 

University  and  freshman  teams  are  maintained  in  football, 
basketball,  tennis  and  university  teams  in  golf  and  ice-hockey. 

Intra-mural  Athletics 

Intra-mural  athletic  activities  include  football,  basketball, 
baseball,  track,  tennis,  handball,  golf  and  mushball. 

ORGANIZATIONS 

ALUMNI  ASSOCIATIONS 

The  general  Alumni  Association  includes  in  its  membership 
the  graduates  of  the  university  and  all  other  former  students 
who  have  spent  at  least  one  year  in  the  institution.  It  aims  to 
cement  the  bonds  of  affection  and  loyalty  that  attach  them  to 
their  Alma  Mater,  and  thus  engage  their  interest  and  support 
for  all  her  undertakings.  Louis  A.  Dietrich  is  secretary  of  this 
organization.    His  address  is  931  Vicdroy  Street,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 
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The  women  graduates  of  the  university  organized  themselves 
into  a  women's  section  known  as  the  Alumnae  Association 
of  Duquesne  University.  Only  women  graduates  are  eligible  for 
membership.  The  special  aim  of  the  Alumnae  group  is  to  further 
the  interests  of  the  women  students  and  graduates  of  the  univer- 
sity, and  to  provide  for  a  permanent  union  among  the  graduates. 

The  Sisters  Alumnae  is  an  organization  composed  exclusively 
of  nuns,  who  have  been  students  at  the  university.  Its  object  is 
to  cooperate  with  the  general  Alumni  Association  of  Duquesne 
University  in  promoting  the  interests  of  the  university;  in 
fostering  a  spirit  of  loyalty  and  providing  a  bond  of  spiritual 
union  between  the  Sisters  and  their  Alma  Mater.  The  member- 
ship consists  of  active,  honorary  and  associate  members. 

LITERARY 

There  are  two  debating  societies,  the  Duquesne  University 
Debating  Society  on  the  campus  and  the  Duke  Owl  Debating 
Society,  an  organization  of  evening  students  in  the  Downtown 
School.  Several  interclass  and  intercollegiate  debates  are 
conducted  during  the  school  year. 

The  Spectator  Club  is  an  academic  study  group  which  has 
for  its  purpose  the  development  of  the  cultural  interests  of  its 
members  by  means  of  open  forum  discussion.  Membership  is 
limited  to  the  students  of  the  College  of  Liberal  Arts  and  Sciences. 

The  Duquesne  University  Forum  is  an  association  of  the 
women  students  of  the  summer  session,  late  afternoon,  evening 
and  Saturday  classes.  The  chief  object  of  this  association  is  to 
afford  an  opportunity  for  social  contacts  and  open  forum  dis- 
cussions. 

The  University  Orchestra,  Band  and  Glee  Club  are 
organizations  which  give  their  members  valuable  training  and 
which  add  much  to  the  social  life  of  the  university. 

OTHER  ORGANIZATIONS 

The  Dean  of  Men's  Council 

This  council,  sometimes  called  the  Student  Council,  is  a  body 
composed  of  student  representatives;  two  each,  from  the  Fresh- 
men, Sophomore,  Junior  and  Senior  classes  of  the  university. 
These  members  are  elected  in  the  general  election  of  their  class 
held  at  the  end  of  the  school  year.  This  council  is  under  the 
direct  supervision  of  the  Dean  of  Men,  and  its  function  is  to 
represent  officially  the  student  body. 
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The  Evening  School  Association,  an  organization  open 
to  all  evening  students  of  the  university,  is  responsible  for  the 
organized  social  activities  of  this  student  group.  Through  the 
association  an  attractive  series  of  social  events  is  offered  each 
semester.  The  association  also  sponsors  all  organized  student 
activity  apart  from  social  affairs.  The  evening  division  student 
body  is  represented  in  the  intra-mural  athletic  league  and 
teams  are  entered  in  the  various  intra-mural  series  of  athletic 
contests. 

Fraternities  and  Sororities.  Several  national  and  local 
fraternities  and  sororities  maintain  chapters  at  the  university. 
Sororities:  Alpha  Phi  Omicron,  Delta  Mu  Delta,  Alpha  Tau 
Delta  (Theta  Chapter),  Epsilon  Eta  Phi  (Delta  Chapter), 
Sigma  Lambda  Phi,  Sigma  Phi  Delta,  Theta  Sigma  Delta,  and 
Lambda  Kappa  Sigma.  Fraternities:  Alpha  Phi  Delta,  Beta 
Alpha  Phi,  Gamma  Phi,  Kappa  Sigma  Phi,  and  Phi  Alpha. 

The  Pharmaceutical  Association,  whose  membership 
includes  all  students  registered  in  the  School  of  Pharmacy,  aims 
to  promote  their  interests,  scholastic  and  social.  Under  its 
auspices  many  worthwhile  events  are  arranged  during  the  school 
year. 

The  Business  Forum,  made  up  of  students  of  the  evening 
School  of  Business  Administration,  meets  for  the  purpose  of 
discussing  major  business  and  industrial  problems.  A  guest 
speaker  is  invited  to  attend  each  meeting,  and  general  discussion 
follows  the  address. 

The  Monogram  Club  limits  its  membership  to  students 
who  have  been  awarded  their  "letter"  in  a  major  athletic  activity. 
It  seeks  to  maintain  high  standards  of  scholarship  and  good 
sportsmanship  among  its  members  and  all  students  participating 
in  athletics. 

The  Women's  Athletic  Association  sponsors  athletic 
activities  among  the  women  students  and  organizes  social  affairs 
for  their  entertainment. 

The  Women  Students'  Association,  organized  for  the 
general  welfare  of  women  students,  gives  special  attention  to 
the  welcoming  of  incoming  women  Freshmen  and  helping  them 
to  become  adjusted  to  life  at  Duquesne  University. 

The  Women's  Guild  is  composed  of  women  actively  inter- 
ested in  promoting  the  welfare  of  the  university,  particularly 
in  matters  pertaining  to  the  higher  education  of  women. 
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The  Duchess  Club  is  composed  of  women  students  who 
attended  the  evening  sessions  of  the  School  of  Business  Adminis- 
tration. The  members  of  this  Club  aim  to  create  a  spirit  of 
sociability  and  general  interest  in  the  affairs  of  the  Alma  Mater. 

The  Duquesne  Cannoneers  is  a  student  organization.  The 
purpose  is  to  foster  a  high  standard  of  social  intercourse  and 
perfection  in  military  discipline,  courtesy  and  drill.  Member- 
ship is  limited  to  approximately  twenty  cadets  from  each  class. 

Other  student  organizations  of  the  university  are:  The 
Catholic  Action  Group,  Commeddukes,  French  Club,  Inter- 
national Relations  Club,  Italian  Cultural  Club,  Jewish  Students' 
Association,  Pan-Hellenic  Council,  Polish  Club,  Practice  Teach- 
ers' Club,  Inter-Fraternity  Council,  and  the  Science  Students' 
Seminar. 

TUITION  AND  FEES 

Tuition,  per  Semester  Hour  Credit: Undergraduate  $     8.00 

Graduate $  10.00 

The  total  tuition  for  the  semester  is  payable  at  the 
time  of  registration. 

Activities  and  Library  Fee $  15.00 

This  fee  gives  library  and  gymnasium  privileges, 
admittance  to  all  university  home  athletic  contests, 
and  admittance  to  all  productions  of  the  School  of 
Drama  during  the  year.  It  also  includes  subscrip- 
tions to  the  Duquesne  Monthly  and  the  Duquesne 
Duke. 

This  fee  is  payable  by  all  full  time  students  of  the 
university. 

Activities  and  Library  Fee — Special  Students,  per  Semester $    2.00 

This  fee  gives  library  and  gymnasium  privileges, 
and  includes  subscriptions  to  the  Duquesne  Monthly 
and  the  Duquesne  Duke.  This  fee  is  payable  by  all 
special  students. 

Summer  Session,  per  Semester  Hour  Credit:      Undergraduate  $    8.00 

Graduate $  10.00 

Matriculation  Fee $    5.00 

A  matriculation  fee  of  $5.00  is  required  of  every 
applicant  for  admission  who  is  a  candidate  for  a 
degree.  If  for  any  reason  the  candidate  is  not  ac- 
cepted by  the  school,  the  fee  will  be  returned. 
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Student  Health  Fee $     2.50 

This  fee  includes  physical  examination  at  entrance 
and  advice  and  health  guidance  during  entire  course. 

Late  Registration  Fee $     5.00 

A  fee  of  35.00  is  charged  to  all  students  registering 
later  than  the  last  day  of  the  registration  period. 

Condition  Examination  Fee $     5.00 

This  fee  is  charged  for  each  condition  and  special 
examination.    It  is  payable  in  advance. 

Change  of  Course  Fee $     1.00 

A  fee  of  31.00  is  charged  for  a  change  in  course  two 
weeks  after  the  registration  period  has  been  com- 
pleted. 

Laboratory  Breakage  Deposit: 

School  of  Pharmacy $  10.00 

Other  Schools $     5.00 

This  fee,  less  charges  for  missing  and  broken  ap- 
paratus for  which  the  student  is  individually  re- 
sponsible, is  returned  at  the  end  of  the  Second 
Semester.  Any  charge  in  excess  of  this  fee  will  be 
paid  by  the  student. 

Laboratory  Fees: 

Students  enrolled  in  the  following  courses  will  pay 
laboratory  fees  as  indicated: 

$2.00 — Commercial  Education:  7,  8,  22,  25,  26,  27 

Speech:  1,  2,  3,4,9,  10 
$5.00 — Business  Administration:  51,  52. 

$5.00— Biology:  1,  2,  3,  4,  7,  8,  9,  10,  11,  12,  13,  15, 

16,  105,  106 

Chemistry:  4,  5,  6,  21,  30,  31 
$5.00— Nursing:  3,4,  133 

Pharmacy:  1,  2,  5,  7 

Physics:  1,  2,  7,  9,  11 

$7.50— Chemistry:  1,  2,  4,  5,  11,  12,  111,  112 
Pharmacy:  22 
$10.00— Advertising:  17,  18,  19,  20,  37,  38,  41,  42 

$10.00— Chemistry:  41,  101,  106,  118 
Pharmacy:  27,  28 

Laboratory  Fees  are  not  subject  to  refund. 
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Graduation  Fees — Bachelor's  Degree $  15.00 

Master's  Degree $  25.00 

Doctor's  Degree $  50.00 

SPECIAL  FEES 

The  School  of  Drama 

A  General  laboratory  fee  of  $5.00  per  year  is 
charged  all  Drama  Students  for  use  of  tools,  shop 
materials  and  costumes. 

The  School  of  Education 

A  fee  of  $25.00  will  be  charged  for  Practice  Teaching. 

The  Evening  Division 

Tuition  Fees  in  the  Evening  Division  are  as  follows: 

One  4  credit  course $  35.00 

Two  4  credit  courses 64.00 

Three  4  credit  courses 90.00 

Four  4  credit  courses 112.00 

C.  P.  A.  and  American  Institute  Preparation  100.00 

A  student  fee  of  $2.00  payable  at  the  time  of  registration  is 
required  of  all  evening  students. 

Of  this  fee  $1.00  is  devoted  to  the  University  Library  and 
$1.00  constitutes  the  membership  fee  of  the  Evening  School 
Association. 

The  Graduate  School 

Thesis  Binding  Fee $    5.00 

To  cover  the  cost  of  binding  three  copies  of  the  Thesis. 

The  School  of  Music 

A  private  instrumental  fee  of  $40.00  a  semester  is  chargeable 
to  all  full  time  music  students. 

A  fee  of  $60.00  a  semester  for  one  hour  a  week  private  instruc- 
tion, and  $37.50  a  semester  for  one-half  hour  a  week  private 
instruction  is  chargeable  to  special  students  studying  an  instru- 
ment. 

Use  of  Practice  Room $    3.00 
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The  School  of  Pharmacy 

Pharmaceutical  Association  Membership  Fee $     1.00 

This  annual  fee  is  required  of  all  students  in  the 
School  of  Pharmacy. 

Key  Deposit $      .50 

This  fee  is  collected  for  each  locker  key  furnished 
to  the  student.  The  deposit  is  refunded  when  the 
key  is  returned  at  the  end  of  the  course. 

Laboratory  Fee:     Chemistry  4,  5 $     7.50 

REFUNDS  FOR  WITHDRAWALS 

Students  who  withdraw  from  the  university  for  a  satisfactory 
reason  within  eight  weeks  after  the  opening  of  the  semester  may 
request  a  proportionate  refund  of  tuition.  Application  for  a 
refund  will  be  considered  only  when  made  at  the  time  of  with- 
drawal. Refunds  are  made  in  accordance  with  the  following 
schedule: 

Withdrawal  Refund 

1st   Week 90% 

2nd  Week 70% 

3rd  Week 60% 

4th  Week 50% 

5th  Week 30% 

6th  Week 20% 

7th  Week 10% 

8th  Week._ 5% 

No  refund  will  be  made  in  the  case  of  students  who  are 
registered  on  probation  or  who  are  requested  to  withdraw  as  a 
result  of  faculty  action. 
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SCHOLARSHIPS 

Thanks  to  the  generosity  of  friends,  the  university  has  at  its 
disposal  a  certain  number  of  scholarships,  the  income  from  which 
is  applied  to  the  aid  of  meritorious  students  whose  personal  means 
are  insufficient  for  their  maintenance  in  college.  These  scholar- 
ships are  in  general  not  competitive.  The  income  is  applied  to 
the  tuition  of  a  student  either  designated  by  the  donor,  or  named 
by  the  President  of  the  university.  Particulars  as  to  the  method 
of  awarding  may  be  obtained  by  communicating  with  him.  The 
student  is  expected  to  pay  all  student  fees  other  than  tuition  and 
must  maintain  in  his  recitations  and  semester  examinations  a 
general  average  of  B,  or  a  quality  point  average  of  2.0. 

The  following  is  a  list  of  donors  and  of  productive  funds  now 
available  for  scholarships. 

F.  X.  Diebold 35,000 

Mrs.  A.  M.  Hermes,  in  memory  of  her  late 

husband,  Mr.  Peter  Hermes 5,000 

Mrs.  E.  McNulty 5,000 

James  Fahey 3,000 

Rt.  Rev.  Msgr.  Martin  Ryan,  LL.D.,  P.P.,  V.  F.  2,000 

Martin  Gorman . 1,900 

Mrs.  Duncan 1,500 

Rev.  Philip  Brady 1,000 

Rev.  J.  J.  Brennan 1,000 

Rev.  John  J.  Bullion 1,000 

James  D.  Callery 1,000 

Most  Rev.  J.  F.  R.  Canevin,  D.D 1,000 

Rev.  M.  Carroll 1,000 

Rev.  Daniel  J.  Devlin 1,000 

Mrs.  Bridget  Diamond,  in  memory  of  her 

husband,  Mr.  James  Diamond  1,000 

Rev.  James  F.  Doyle,  LL.D 1,000 

Rev.  C.  Fallon,  in  memory  of  John  Wall  and 

Very  Rev.  Stephen  Wall,  D.D.,  V.G. 1,000 

Very  Rev.  E.  P.  Griffin,  LL.D.,  V.F.,  P.R 1,000 

Rt.  Rev.  Msgr.  Francis  Keane,  LL.D.,  P.R 1,000 

Mrs.  M.  Lauinger 1,000 

Rev.  R.  McDonald,  P.P 1,000 
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Miss  Emma  McGee 1,000 

Rev.  H.  McHugh 1,000 

Rev.  L.  L.  Meyer 1,000 

Captain  Munhall 1,000 

Daniel  Murphy 1,000 

Lorrain  M.  Murphy 1,000 

Mary  A.  Murphy 1,000 

Rt.  Rev.  R.  Phelan,  D.D 1,000 

Very  Rev.  W.  Pollard 1,000 

Rev.  P.  J.  Quilter,  P.R.,  LL.D 1,000 

Rt.  Rev.  Msgr.  W.  F.  Stadelman,  C.S.Sp 1,000 

UNIVERSITY  SCHOLARSHIPS 

Eight  scholarships  are  awarded  annually  to  the  winners  of 
a  competitive  examination  given  by  the  university.  Graduates 
of  the  Catholic  high  schools  of  the  Diocese  of  Pittsburgh  are 
eligible  to  compete.   The  examination  is  held  in  June  of  each  year. 

A  scholarship  is  awarded  to  each  senior  high  school  of  the 
City  of  Pittsburgh  and  to  certain  other  high  schools  in  the  tri- 
state  area  for  a  graduate  who  is  among  the  first  three  highest 
honor  students  in  the  graduating  class. 

Two  full  tuition  four  year  scholarships  for  the  School  of 
Drama  are  awarded  annually  to  winners  of  a  competitive  exami- 
nation given  by  the  University.  The  Dean  of  the  School  of 
Drama  is  director  of  this  examination. 

For  further  information  concerning  scholarships  address  the 
University  Registrar. 

FAIRCHILD  SCHOLARSHIP 

Mrs.  Samuel  W.  Fairchild  of  New  York  City  offers  annually 
a  scholarship  amounting  to  #500  in  cash  to  graduates  who  have 
just  completed  a  course  in  pharmacy  in  a  school  holding  member- 
ship in  the  American  Association  of  Colleges  of  Pharmacy. 
Competitive  examinations  are  held  at  Duquesne  University  in 
June  of  each  year.  Students  may  be  required  to  show  their 
ability  in  research  by  the  presentation  of  a  brief  thesis  on  a 
subject  relating  to  pharmacy. 
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REGULATION  OF  CURRICULAR  ACTIVITIES 

ADMISSION 

Entrance  Requirements  for  admission  to  any  school  or 
college  of  the  university  will  be  found  in  that  section  of  the 
catalog  devoted  to  particular  information  relative  to  that  school. 

(1)  Regular  Students  are  those  carrying  a  schedule  of 
courses  each  semester,  which  will  enable  them  to  qualify  for  the 
degree  in  four  years. 

(A)  Graduates  of  accredited  high  schools  will  be 
admitted  to  the  freshman  class  upon  proper  certifica- 
tion of  their  records  by  the  Principal.  The  record  must 
show  a  definite  recommendation  by  the  Principal  of  the 
applicant's  fitness  to  pursue  college  work.  An  applicant 
who  is  not  so  recommended  must  take  the  entrance  ex- 
aminations given  by  the  university. 

Regular  students  are  admitted  as  follows: 

First:  (a)  Those  who  satisfy  the  entrance  requirements 
and  are  favorably  recommended  for  college  work  by  the  Principal 
will  be  admitted  unconditionally. 

(b)  Those  who  satisfy  the  entrance  requirements 
but  are  not  favorably  recommended  for  college  work  by  the 
Principal  will  be  admitted  only  by  passing  the  entrance  exam- 
inations. 

Second:  (a)  Those  who  do  not  satisfy  the  entrance  require- 
ments but  are  favorably  recommended  for  college  work  by  the 
Principal  may  be  admitted  on  condition. 

(b)  Those  who  do  not  satisfy  the  entrance  require- 
ments and  are  not  favorably  recommended  by  the  Principal  for 
college  work  may  be  admitted  on  condition  provided  they  pass 
the  entrance  examinations.  Two  Carnegie  Units  are  the  maximum 
allowed  for  admission  on  condition. 

Removing  Entrance  Conditions:  Entrance  conditions  may 
be  removed  as  follows: 

First:  The  student  may  complete  the  required  work  in  an 
accredited  day  or  evening  high  school. 

Second:  The  student  may  successfully  pass  examinations  given 
by  the  Department  of  Public  Instruction,  Harrisburg,  Pa. 
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(B)  Transfer  Students:  Students  of  approved  colleges 
and  universities  will  be  admitted  to  advanced  standing  if  their 
credentials  so  warrant.  They  must  be  in  good  standing  and 
eligible  to  continue  their  studies  at  the  institution  previously 
attended,  and  have  been  granted  an  honorable  dismissal.  A 
general  average  of  C  is  required  of  an  applicant  wishing  to 
transfer.  No  credit  shall  be  allowed  in  any  subject  with  a  grade 
lower  than  C. 

Advanced  standing  is  conditional  until  the  student  completes 
a  minimum  of  one  semester's  work  (15  semester  hours).  If  the 
work  proves  unsatisfactory  the  student  will  be  requested  to 
withdraw. 

(2)  Part  Time  Students:  Students  carrying  less  than 
twelve  hours  per  semester  are  classified  as  part  time  students. 
They  must  satisfy  the  entrance  requirements  of  the  school  in 
which  they  are  enrolled. 

(3)  Special  Students:  (a)  Students  not  studying  for  a 
degree  yet  wishing  to  receive  college  credit,  must  present  evidence 
of  having  completed  high  school  work  before  said  credit  will  be 
allowed  for  courses  pursued. 

(b)  Experienced  persons  of  mature  age,  not  candidates  for 
degrees,  may  be  admitted  as  special  students,  to  those  courses 
which  in  the  judgment  of  the  Dean  they  are  qualified  to  pursue 
with  profit.  In  such  cases  the  entrance  requirements  may  be 
waived,  but  the  courses  pursued  carry  no  credit. 

ENTRANCE  CREDITS 

Entrance  Credits  are  stated  in  High  School  Units.  A  High 
School  Unit  represents  a  year's  study  in  an  approved  standard 
secondary  school,  so  planned  as  to  constitute  approximately 
one-fourth  of  a  full  year  of  work  for  a  pupil  of  normal  ability. 
To  count  as  a  unit,  the  recitation  period  shall  aggregate  approxi- 
mately not  less  than  120  sixty-minute  hours. 

ROUTINE  OF  MATRICULATION 
FOR  REGULAR  STUDENTS 

A.     GRADUATES  OF  ACCREDITED  SECONDARY  SCHOOLS 

1.  Applicants  should  address  the  University  Registrar  to  obtain 
the  necessary  application  blank  for  matriculation. 

2.  The  applicant  will  fill  out  his  part  of  the  application  blank 
and  then  send  it  to  the  principal's  office  of  the  high  school 
from  which  he  was  graduated. 
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3.  The  matriculation  fee  of  $5.00  in  check  or  money  order 
should  be  attached  to  the  application  when  it  is  mailed  or 
delivered  to  the  high  school  office.  The  matriculation  fee 
must  accompany  the  application. 

4.  After  the  high  school  office  has  completed  the  transcription 
of  the  record,  the  application  must  be  mailed  directly  from 
the  high  school  to  the  Registrar. 

5.  Upon  receipt  of  the  application  by  the  Registrar,  the  appli- 
cant shall  be  notified  of  his  admission  status  together  with 
information  concerning  registration. 

B.    TRANSFER  STUDENTS 

Applicants  who  have  attended  institutions  of  higher  learning 
should  have  an  official  transcript  mailed  directly  to  the  Registrar 
from  the  school  last  attended.  Upon  receipt  of  the  credentials 
and  a  notation  from  the  student  as  to  what  School  or  College 
of  the  University  he  desires  to  enter,  the  record  will  be  evaluated. 

The  applicant  will  then  be  notified  of  his  advanced  standing 
credit,  or  of  his  admission  status  together  with  information 
concerning  registration. 

REGISTRATION 

A  registration  period  precedes  each  semester  and  summer 
session.  (See  University  Calendar.)  All  schools  register  students 
during  this  period.  Late  registration,  conducted  for  the  first 
two  weeks  of  a  semester  or  the  first  week  of  the  summer  session, 
carries  a  penalty  of  $5.00.  General  regulations  concerning  regis- 
tration are: 

(1)  Registration  for  all  regular  and  special  day  students  is 
held  in  the  University  Gymnasium  on  the  campus. 

(2)  The  student's  schedule  is  prepared  in  conference  with 
his  Dean  or  advisor. 

(3)  Tuition  and  fees  for  the  semester  are  payable  at  registra- 
tion time. 

(4)  Admission  to  any  class  is  allowed  only  to  those  who 
have  officially  registered  for  that  class. 

Students  are  not  permitted  to  change  their  schedules  of 
courses  without  the  permission  of  their  Dean.  A  student  who 
withdraws  from  a  course  without  proper  authorization  receives 
a  grade  of  F  for  the  course.    Change  of  schedule  is  permitted, 
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without  fee,  only  during  the  registration  period.  For  a  serious 
reason  change  of  schedule  may  be  permitted  during  the  same 
period  that  late  registrations  are  accepted.  A  fee  of  31-00  is 
charged  for  this  privilege  after  the  first  two  weeks  of  the  semester. 

STUDENT  STANDING 

(a)  Class  Attendance:  Students  are  not  permitted  to 
absent  themselves  without  good  reason. 

(b)  Examinations:  Entrance  examinations  are  given  at  the 
beginning  of  each  semester  for  those  applicants  who  are  not 
favorably  recommended  by  their  high  school  principals  to  under- 
take college  work. 

Final  examinations  are  given  at  the  end  of  each  semester  and 
summer  session.  No  student  is  excused  from  taking  final  exami- 
nations. 

Comprehensive  examinations  covering  the  work  of  the  entire 
course  in  the  major  subject,  and  in  English,  must  be  passed  by 
all  candidates  for  degrees. 

(c)  Grading:  The  uniform  grading  system  adopted  Feb- 
ruary 21,  1929,  and  amended  September  19,  1938,  is  the  only 
method  of  rating  recognized  by  the  university. 

The  system  is  as  follows:  A,  excellent;  B,  good;  C,  average; 
D,  below  average — lowest  passing  grade;  E,  conditioned  for 
re-examination;  F,  failure — must  repeat  the  course;  I,  incom- 
plete— the  grade  is  deferred  because  of  uncompleted  work; 
X,  absent  from  final  examination;  W,  official  withdrawal; 
P,  passed — used  in  certain  courses  without  quality  points. 
B  is  the  lowest  passing  grade  in  the  Graduate  School. 

(d)  Quality  Points:  The  requirement  for  graduation  shall 
be  not  less  than  120  semester  hours  credit  in  any  undergraduate 
school  and  a  minimum  quality  point  average  of  1.0.  Therefore 
the  minimum  graduation  requirement  shall  be  the  number  of 
semester  hours  credit  required  for  the  degree  and  the  equivalent 
number  of  quality  points. 

For  each  credit  of  work  carried  quality  points  shall  be 
awarded  according  to  the  following  scale:  Grade  A,  the  number 
of  credits  shall  be  multiplied  by  3;  grade  B  by  2;  grade  C  by  1 ; 
grade  D  by  0;  and  grade  F  by  minus  1,  until  the  F  has  been 
removed  by  a  passing  grade. 
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Quality  points  shall  not  be  awarded  for  temporary  grades, 
such  as  I,  X  or  E;  and  the  marks  W  and  P  shall  not  be  included 
in  the  quality  point  award.  The  quality  point  system  becomes 
effective  with  the  new  students  entering  the  University  in 
1938-39. 

Temporary  grades,  E,  I,  X,  if  not  removed  within  30  school 
days  of  the  student's  next  succeeding  semester  become  permanent 
marks  and  the  courses  must  be  repeated  for  credit. 

The  days  set  aside  for  condition  examinations  are  announced 
in  the  university  calendar. 

(d)  Unit  of  Credit:  The  unit  of  credit  is  the  "semester 
hour."  One  semester  hour  of  credit  is  granted  for  the  successful 
completion  of  one  hour  weekly  of  lecture  or  recitation,  or  for 
two  hours  weekly  of  laboratory  work  for  one  semester.  In  those 
laboratory  courses  in  which  but  little  outside  preparation  or 
report  work  is  required,  one  hour  of  credit  is  given  for  three 
hours  of  laboratory  work. 

(e)  Scholastic  Standing:  A  student,  to  be  permitted  to 
continue  a  course  of  study,  must  pass  in  two-thirds  of  the  hours 
of  credit  carried  in  each  semester,  or  the  equivalent  of  an  average 
quality  point  minimum  of  0.67.  Failure  to  satisfy  the  minimum 
scholastic  requirement  will  result  in  the  elimination  of  the 
student  for  low  scholarship. 

A  student  who  fails  in  one-third  or  less  of  the  semester  hours 
of  credit  carried,  or  the  equivalent  of  an  average  quality  point 
of  less  than  1.0,  may  be  placed  on  probation  for  the  next  semester 
if  his  average  shows  a  general  weakness.  Students  on  probation 
carry  a  reduced  schedule. 

CLASSIFICATION  OF  STUDENTS 

All  students  shall  be  ranked  in  the  several  classes  as  follows: 

Freshmen — Those  having  completed  less  than  30  se- 
mester hours.  Sophomores — Those  having  completed  31 
to  60  semester  hours.  Juniors — Those  having  completed 
61  to  90  semester  hours.  Seniors — Those  having  com- 
pleted 91  to  120  semester  hours. 

GRADUATION 

(a)  General  Requirements:  A  candidate  for  a  degree 
must  be  of  good  moral  character;  must  have  paid  all 
indebtedness  to  the  university;  must  be  present  at  the 
Baccalaureate  and  Commencement  Exercises. 
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(b)  Scholastic  Requirements:  The  candidate  for  a  degree 
must  have  satisfied  all  entrance  requirements;  must  have 
a  general  average  of  C  for  the  entire  course,  with  no 
grade  lower  than  D;  must  have  completed  the  last  year's 
work  (a  minimum  of  thirty  semester  hours  of  credit)  in 
residence;  must  pass  comprehensive  examinations  in  the 
major  field,  and  in  English. 

(c)  Quality  Point  Requirements:  The  candidate  must  have 
a  minimum  total  number  of  quality  points  equivalent 
to  the  number  of  semester  hour  credits  required  for  the 
Bachelor's  degree;  or  a  minimum  quality  point  average 
of  1.0. 

Degrees  are  awarded  with  special  mention  "cum  laude"  or 
"magna  cum  laude"  to  students  who  have  completed  the  regular 
course  with  unusual  distinction.  Upon  recommendation  of  the 
Faculty,  this  mention  may  be  raised  to  "summa  cum  laude." 
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THE  SCHOOL  YEAR 

The  school  year,  which  occupies  32  weeks  exclusive  of  Christ- 
mas and  Easter  vacations,  is  divided  into  a  first  Semester  and 
a  Second  Semester  of  16  weeks  each. 

GLASSES 
Regular 

Classes  are  in  session  for  five  days  a  week  during  the  school 
year. 

Special 

Late  afternoon  and  evening  courses  are  offered  by  the  College 
of  Liberal  Arts  and  Sciences,  the  Graduate  School  and  the 
Schools  of  Drama,  Business  Administration,  Music,  Education, 
and  Nursing. 

Saturday  classes  are  offered  in  the  College  of  Liberal  Arts 
and  Sciences,  the  Graduate  School,  and  the  Schools  of  Music, 
Education,  and  Nursing. 

The  courses  offered  in  the  late  afternoon,  evening  and  Satur- 
day are  selected  from  the  curricula  of  the  university  and  are 
taught  by  regular  faculty  members.  These  courses  may  carry 
reduced  credit  if  the  time  schedule  does  not  permit  the  full  course 
to  be  given. 

A  special  Summer  Evening  Session  is  held  in  the  School  of 
Business  Administration.  These  classes  meet  in  the  Fitzsimons 
Building. 

As  in  the  special  classes,  regular  courses  may  be  abridged 
to  conform  to  the  time  alloted  in  the  schedule. 

Requirements  for  admission  to  the  special  classes  as  a  candi- 
date for  a  degree  are  the  same  as  those  for  admission  to  regular 
classes. 

Mature  students,  not  candidates  for  degrees,  may  be  admitted 
to  those  special  courses,  which,  in  the  judgment  of  the  Dean 
they  are  equipped  to  pursue  with  profit.  In  such  cases  the 
entrance  requirement  may  be  waived,  but  the  courses  pursued 
carry  no  credit. 

The  purpose  of  these  special  courses  is  to  afford  teachers 
and  others  who  cannot  avail  themselves  of  the  regular  courses 
in  the  university,  an  opportunity  to  pursue  courses  towards  a 
degree.  In  the  field  of  education,  teachers  will  find  an  especially 
attractive  program  of  courses  designed  to  meet  the  needs  of 
their  profession  and  selected  with  a  view  to  present  the  most 
recent  progress  in  educational  achievement. 
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THE  COLLEGE  OF  LIBERAL  ARTS  AND  SCIENCES 

The  College  of  Liberal  Arts  and  Sciences  is  the  oldest  school  in 
the  University.  Founded  in  1878,  classes  were  held  in  the  original 
quarters  of  the  school  on  Wylie  Avenue.  But  rapid  expansion 
of  both  faculty  and  student  body  made  necessary  removal  to  its 
own  quarters  in  the  present  Administration  Building  on  the  Bluff. 
In  1915,  this  expansion  made  expedient  the  development  of  a 
separate  unit,  the  College  of  Science,  with  its  own  Dean,  faculty 
and  laboratories.  This  partition  of  the  college  functions  served 
its  purpose,  however,  and  in  1938,  in  order  to  remove  duplica- 
tion of  administrative  detail,  grown  great  through  the  natural 
growth  of  the  colleges,  the  College  of  Science  was  merged  with 
the  College  of  Liberal  Arts. 

The  College,  always  the  heart  of  any  University  program, 
carries  on,  therefore,  through  its  centralized  organization,  and 
with  its  combined  faculties,  the  broad  academic  and  scientific 
program  which  the  founders  conceived  to  be  the  keystone  of  a 
true  culture. 


PURPOSE 

TheCollege  of  Liberal  Arts  and  Sciences  is  the  basic  school  of  the 
University.  It  proposes,  through  the  Liberal  Arts,  to  train  young 
men  and  women  to  think  clearly,  to  educate  the  individual  man 
according  to  his  intellect  so  he  shall  be  fit  to  cope  with  any 
conditions  of  life,  and  through  a  knowledge  of  Science  to  develop 
an  intellect  that  is  at  once  accurate  and  penetrating,  forceful, 
comprehensive  and  versatile,  steady  and  persistent  in  its  search 
after  truth.  The  College  aims  to  train  and  develop  the  intellec- 
tual, moral,  emotional  and  aesthetic  faculties  of  young  men  and 
young  women,  without  immediate  reference  to  any  particular 
profession.  That  this  ideal  is  not  out  of  tune  with  latter  day 
educational  theories  is  attested  by  the  increasing  demand  on 
the  part  of  professional  schools,  such  as  Law  and  Medicine,  for 
students  whose  undergraduate  training  has  been  truly  liberal 
and  cultural,  rather  than  narrow  and  specialized. 

The  College  of  Liberal  Arts  and  Sciences  confers  the  degrees  of 
Bachelor  of  Arts,  Bachelor  of  Science,  and  Bachelor  of  Science 
in  Political  Science.  There  are  nine  departments:  Ancient 
Languages,  Biology,  Chemistry,  English,  History,  Mathematics, 
Modern  Languages,  Physics,  and   Political  Science. 
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Entrance  Requirements 

A  student  who  has  graduated  in  the  lowest  quarter  of  his 
high  school  class  is  not  encouraged  to  file  application  for  admis- 
sion to  the  College  of  Liberal  Arts  and  Sciences. 

Required  Courses 

English 4 

fForeign  Language 2 

*History 2 

Algebra 1 

Geometry 1 

**Science  (Lab.) 1 

Electives 5 

Total  units  required  for  admission 15 

fThose  registering  for  the  Ancient  Language  course  must  present  two 
units  in  Latin  in  fulfillment  of  the  language  requirement. 

*  A  candidate  for  the  B.  S.  degree  may  offer  one  unit  in  history. 
**  This  applies  only  to  the  B.  S.  degree  curriculum. 

As  elective  subjects  the  following  are  acceptable:  Foreign 
Language,  History,  Science,  Mathematics,  Music  and  Commer- 
cial Subjects. 

The  fields  from  which  a  student  in  the  College  of  Liberal 
Arts  and  Sciences  may  elect  his  major  studies  are  as  follows: 

(1)  Department  of  Ancient  Languages. 

(2)  Department  of  Chemistry. 

(3)  Department  of  English. 

(4)  Department  of  Modern  Languages. 

(5)  Department  of  History. 

(6)  Department  of  Political  Science. 

CURRICULA 
BACHELOR  OF  ARTS 

(1)— DEPARTMENT  OF  ANCIENT  LANGUAGES 

Major:  24  Semester  Hours  Minor:  18  Semester  Hours 

FRESHMAN  YEAR 

Semester  Hours 

1st  2nd 

Eng.                5,6     Science  of  Language 2  2 

Eng.            31,  32     Composition 3  3 

Hist.               5,6     Econ.  Hist,  of  U.  S 2  2 

Lang.               1,  2     Latin 3  3 

Math,  or  Science 2  2 

Speech             1,  2     Public  Speaking... 2  2 

1,  2     Phys.  Ed.  or  Military  Science 1  1 

15  15 
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SOPHOMORE  YEAR 

Semester  Hours 
1st  2nd 

Eng.  21,  22  English  Literature 2  2 

Hist.  57,58  Hist,  of  Civ 2  2 

Lang.  3,  4  Latin 3 

Math,  or  Science 2  2 

Educ.  23  General  Psychology 3 

Phil.  31  Logic 3 

Speech  3,  4  Public  Speaking 2  2 

3,  4  Phys.  Ed.  or  Military  Science 1  1 

15  15 

JUNIOR  YEAR 

Lang.  7,  8     Latin 4  4 

Eng.         147,  148     Shakespeare 2  2 

Speech     115,  116     Public  Speaking 1  1 

Phil.  61,  62     Ethics 2  2 

*Electives 6  6 

15  15 

•Approved  electives  are  permitted  in  Philosophy,  Greek,  Latin, 
Modern  Language,  History,  English,  Education  and  Military  Science. 

SENIOR  YEAR 

English 2  2 

Lang.      131,  102     Latin 4  4 

History  History 3  3 

•Electives 6  6 

15  15 

•Approved  electives  are  permitted  in  Philosophy,  Greek,  Latin, 
Modern  Language,  History,  English,  Education  and  Military  Science. 

*(3)— DEPARTMENT  OF  ENGLISH 

A  minimum  of  twenty-four  semester  hours  in  English,  ex- 
clusive of  Eng.  5,  6  and  31,  32,  is  required  for  graduation  with 
a  major  in  English. 

The  student  begins  his  special  study  of  English  in  his  Junior 
year.  In  general,  to  be  accepted  as  an  English  major,  the  student 
should  have  completed  Eng.  5,  6;  21,  22;  31,  32. 

Eng.  5,  6;  33,  34;  and  Eng.  94,  95  or  its  equivalent  are  re- 
quired of  all  majors  in  English.  This  sequence  of  courses  con- 
stitutes a  dialectic  training.  It  studies  scientifically  the  princi- 
ples of  structure  and  art  in  language,  literature,  and  the  fine  arts. 
It  aims  to  provide  a  superior  mental  discipline  through  the 
critical  analysis  of  thought  processes.  With  the  proper  pre- 
requisites, students  in  other  departments  may  register  for  this 
study  in  whole  or  in  part. 

•See  page  59  for  (2)  Department  of  Chemistry. 
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A  minimum  of  eighteen  semester  hours  in  Modern  Language 
and  in  History  is  required  of  English  majors. 

A  minimum  of  eighteen   semester  hours  is  required   for  a 
minor  in  English. 

Major:  24  Semester  Hours  Minor:  18  Semester  Hours 

FRESHMAN  YEAR 

Semester  Hours 

1st  2nd 

Eng.                5,6     Science  of  Language 2  2 

Eng.            31,  32     Composition 3  3 

Hist.               5,6     Economic  Hist,  of  U.  S 2  2 

Lang.               1,  2     Modern  Language 3  3 

Math,  or  Science 2  2 

Speech             1,  2     Public  Speaking 2  2 

1,  2     Phys.  Ed.  or  Military  Science 1  1 

15  15 

SOPHOMORE  YEAR 

Eng.            21,  22     English  Literature 2  2 

Hist.            57,58     History  of  Civilization 2  2 

Lang.               3,  4     Modern  Language 3  3 

Math,  or  Science 2  2 

Educ.  23     General  Psychology 3 

Phil.                  31     Logic 3 

Speech             3,  4     Public  Speaking 2  2 

3,  4     Phys.  Ed.  or  Military  Science 1  1 

15  15 

JUNIOR  YEAR 

♦English 6  6 

History 2  2 

Lang.       115,  116     Modern  Language 3  3 

Phil.           61,  62     Ethics 2  2 

Soc.              11,12     Prin.  of  Sociology 2  2 

15  15 

♦English  courses  offered  in  1938-39  are  as  follows: 

Eng.            33,34     (Required  of  English  majors) 2  2 

Eng.        119,120     The  English  Novel 2  2 

Eng.  135     Dryden  and  Pope 2 

Eng.                 136     18th  Century  English  Prose 2 

Eng.         147,  148     Shakespeare 2  2 
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SENIOR  YEAR 

Semester  Hours 
1st  2nd 

*English 6  6 

History 3  3 

Lang.       117,  118     Modern  Language 3  3 

fElectives 3  3 

15  15 

*English  courses  offered  in  1938-39  are  as  follows: 

Eng.        119,120  The  English  Novel 2  2 

Eng.  139  Eng.  Lit.  of  16th  Century 2 

Eng.  145  Romantic  Poets 2 

Eng.  146  Victorian  Poetry 2 

Eng.  149  Literary  Criticism 2 

Eng.  173  Chaucer 2 

Eng.  175  Catholic  Literary  Revival 2 

fApproved  electives  are:  English,  Philosophy,  History,  Sociology, 
Speech. 


(4)— DEPARTMENT  OF  MODERN  LANGUAGES 

The  major  in  Modern  Languages  must  include  a  group  of 
courses  aggregating  twenty-four  semester  hours  in  one  language 
(the  major  study)  and  a  group  of  courses  aggregating  eighteen 
semester  hours  in  another  (the  minor  study).  Freshman  courses 
in  languages  will  be  counted  towards  fulfillment  of  requirements 
for  both  the  major  and  the  minor.  It  is  inadvisable,  however,  to 
begin  more  than  one  language  at  the  same  time,  and  work  on  the 
minor  subject  should  be  deferred  until  the  beginning  of  the 
Sophomore  year  unless  the  student  presents  language  credits 
from  the  high  school  or  preparatory  school.  A  maximum  of  24 
semester  hours  will  be  permitted  in  the  language  major. 

Major:  24  Semester  Hours  Minor:  18  Semester  Hours 

FRESHMAN  YEAR 

Semester  Hours 

1st  2nd 

Science  of  Language 2  2 

Composition 3  3 

Econ.  Hist,  of  U.  S 2  2 

Modern  Language 3  3 

Math,  or  Science 2  2 

Public  Speaking 2  2 

Phys.  Ed.  or  Military  Science 1  1 

15  15 
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Semester  Hours 

1st  2nd 

Eng.             21,  22     English  Literature 2  2 

Hist.            57,58     Hist,  of  Civ 2  2 

Lang.               3,  4     Modern  Language 3  3 

Math,  or  Science 2  2 

Educ.  23     General  Psychology 3 

Phil.                  31     Logic 3 

Speech            3, 4     Public  Speaking 2  2 

3,  4     Phys.  Ed.  or  Military  Science 1  1 

15  15 
JUNIOR  YEAR 

Lang.       115,  116     Modern  Language 3  3 

Lang.               1,  2     Modern  Language 3  3 

Phil.            61, 62     Ethics 2  2 

Eng.        147,  148     Shakespeare 2  2 

Speech     115,  116     Public  Speaking 1  1 

*Electives 4  4 

15  15 

•Approved    electives    are    permitted    in    Philosophy,    Ancient 
Languages,  History,  English,  Education  and  Military  Science. 

SENIOR  YEAR 

Lang.       117,  118     Modern  Language 3  3 

Lang.              3,  4     Modern  Language 3  3 

Eng.                          English 2  2 

*Electives 7  7 

15  15 
•Approved    electives    are    permitted    in    Philosophy,    Ancient 
Languages,  History,  English,  Education  and  Military  Science. 

(5)— DEPARTMENT  OF  HISTORY 

The  course  is  designed  to  give  a  training  in  the  social  sciences, 
such  as  will  fit  one  for  better  citizenship  and  for  teaching. 

Major:  24  Semester  Hours  Minor:  18  Semester  Hours 

FRESHMAN  YEAR 

Semester  Hours 

1st  2nd 

Eng.                 5,6     Science  of  Language 2  2 

Eng.            31,  32     Composition 3  3 

Hist.                5,6     Econ.  Hist,  of  U.  S 2  2 

Lang.  1,  2     Modern  Language 3 

Math,  or  Science 2  2 

Speech             1,  2     Public  Speaking 2  2 

1,  2     Phys.  Ed.  or  Military  Science 1  1 

15  15 
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SOPHOMORE  YEAR 

Semester  Hours 

1st  2nd 

Eng.            21,  22     English  Literature 2  2 

Hist.           57,58     Hist,  of  Civ 2  2 

Lang.               3,  4     Modern  Language 3  3 

Math,  or  Science 2  2 

Educ.  23     General  Psychology 3 

Phil.                  31     Logic 3 

Speech             3,  4     Public  Speaking 2  2 

3,  4     Phys.  Ed.  or  Military  Science 1  I 

15  15 
JUNIOR  YEAR 

Hist.            30,  31     Ancient  and  Mediaeval  Hist 2  2 

Hist.  32     Early  Modern  Europe 3 

Hist.                  33     Late  Modern  Europe 3 

Phil.            61,  62     Ethics 2  2 

Pol.  Sci            1,  2     American  Government 3  3 

Econ.           11,12     Principles  of  Economics 2  2 

*Electives 3  3 

15  15 

•Approved  electives  are  permitted  in  Philosophy,  Modern 
Language,  English,  Ancient  Languages,  Education  and  Military 
Science. 

SENIOR  YEAR 

Hist.        169,  170     Post  War  Problems 3  3 

Soc.              11,12     Principles  of  Sociology 2  2 

Econ.       Ill,  112     Current  Economic  Problems 2  2 

Pol.  Sci            5,  6     Prin.  and  Prob.  of  Government 2  2 

*Electives 6  6 

15  15 

•Approved    electives    are    permitted    in    Philosophy,    English,    An- 
cient Language,  Modern  Language,  Education  and  Military  Science. 


(6)— DEPARTMENT  OF  POLITICAL  SCIENCE 

CURRICULUM 

BACHELOR  OF  SCIENCE  IN  POLITICAL  SCIENCE 

The  university  recognizes  the  importance  of  proper  training 
for  the  public  service.  The  course  of  studies  leading  to  a  major 
in  Political  Science  was  offered  for  the  first  time  in  1937-38. 
It  is  designed  to  acquaint  the  student  with  the  theoretical  and 
practical  side  of  politics.  Courses  are  incorporated  in  this  train- 
ing which  seem  to  be  most  beneficial  to  future  members  of  the 
bar,  to  prospective  statesmen  and  all  others  interested  in  the 
public  service. 
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Eng. 

5,6 

Eng. 

31,32 

Pub.  Sp. 

1,2 

Hist. 

32,33 

Hist. 

5,6 

Econ. 

11,  12 

1,2 

Before  the  end  of  the  second  year,  students  must  pass  a 
proficiency  test  in  shorthand  and  typewriting. 

Major:  24  Semester  Hours  Minor:  18  Semester  Hours 

FRESHMAN  YEAR 

Semester  Hours 

1st  2nd 

Science  of  Language 2  2 

Essay  Composition 3  3 

Public  Speaking 2  2 

Modern  European  History 3  3 

American  Pol.  History 2  2 

Principles  of  Economics 2  2 

Phys.  Ed.  or  Military  Science 1  1 

15  15 

SOPHOMORE  YEAR 

Amer.  Federal  Govt 3 

Amer.  State  Govt 3 

Introductory  Accounting 3  3 

Principles  of  Sociology 2  2 

Ethics 2  2 

Public  Speaking 2  2 

American  Literature 2  2 

Phys.  Ed.  or  Military  Science 1  1 

15  15 

JUNIOR  YEAR 

Classics  of  Pol.  Theory 3  3 

Bus.  Ad.     51,  52     Business  Statistics 2  2 

Pol.  Sci.           121     Municipal  Govt,  and  Adm.. 3  3 

Govt.  Organization  and  Administration....   3  3 

Govt.  Regulation  of  Business 2  2 

Amer.  Constitutional  Law 2  2 

15  15 

SENIOR  YEAR 

Political  Theory 2  2 

State  Administration  3 

Federal  Administration 3 

Public  Finance 3 

Principles  of  Taxation 3 

Governmental  Accounting 3  3 

Bus.  Ad.       9,  10     Office  Management 2  2 

Personnel  Administration 2  2 

15  15 


Pol.  Sci. 

1 

Pol.  Sci. 

2 

Acct. 

1,2 

Soc. 

11,  12 
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CURRICULUM 
BACHELOR  OF  SCIENCE  DEGREE 

(2)  DEPARTMENT  OF  CHEMISTRY 

Major:     Maximum  32  Sem.  Hrs.  Minor:     Maximum  24  Sem.  Hrs. 

Minimum  24  Sem.  Hrs.  Minimum  18  Sem.  Hrs. 

Freshman  Year  Hours  Semester 

per  Week  Hours 

First  Second 
Class    Lab.     Sem.    Sem. 

Chem.  1,  2  Inorganic  Chemistry 4  4  4  4 

Biol.  7  Botany 3  4  4.. 

Biol.  1  Zoology 3  4  ..  4 

Math.  13  Algebra 3  ..  3  .. 

Math.  20  Trigonometry 3  ....  3 

Eng.  31,  32  Composition 3  ..  3  3 

Mil.  Sc.  1,  2  Military  Science  or  Physical  Ed.  ....  1  1 

19         12         15         15 

Pre-Medical  students  follow  the  above  curriculum. 

Pre-Dental  students  should  substitute  Psychology  for  Mathematics. 

Sophomore  Year 

Chem.  11,  12  Organic  Chemistry 3           4  4  4 

Phys.  1,  2  Physics   4           3  4  4 

Chem.  4  Qualitative  Analysis 13  2  2 

Math.  23,  24  Analytical  Geometry 3           ..  3  3 

Lang.  1,  2  French  or  German 3           ..  3  3 

14         10         16         16 

Pre-Medical  students  should  substitute  Psychology  for  Mathematics. 

Pre-Dental  students  should  substitute  Physics  13,  14  for  Physics  1,  2  and 
Political  Science  for  Mathematics. 

Junior  Year 

Chem.  5  Quantitative  Analysis 2  9  5.. 

Chem.  118  Physiological  Chemistry 3  4  ..           4 

Math.  33,  34  Calculus 3  ..  3           3 

Eng.  13,  14  Literature 2  2           2 

Lang.  3,  4  French  or  German 3  ..  3           3 

See  Note  R.  O.  T.  C.  or  Electives 6  ..  3  3 

16         13         16         15 

Pre-Medical    students    should    substitute    Biology    13    (Physiology  for 

Mathematics)  in  the  First  Semester,  and  Biology  3  (Vertebrate  Zoology)  for 

Mathematics  in   the   Second   Semester   and   should   elect   Chemistry    15,  16, 
(Physical  Chemistry)  and  Philosophy  29,  30  (Logic). 
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Senior  Year  Hours  Semester 

per  Week  Hours 

First  Second 
Class   Lab.    Sem.    Sem. 

Chem.     Ill,  112     Physical  Chemistry 3  4  4  4 

Eng.        147,  148     Shakespeare 2  ..  2  2 

Phil.  61, 62     General  Ethics ..... 2  ..  2  2 

Electives 8  ..  8  7 

See  Note  R.  O.  T.  C.  or  Electives 8  8  7 

IS  4        16        IS 

Pre-Medical  students  should  substitute  Biology  105  (Embryology)  and 
Biology  16  (Bacteriology)  for  Physical  Chemistry,  and  should  elect  Mathe- 
matics 23,  24  (Analytical  Geometry). 

Approved  electives  are  permitted  in  Biology,  Education,  Physics,  Phil- 
osophy, Social  Sciences, 

NOTE:   Only  six  (6)  credits  in  R.  0.  T.  C.  will  be  allowed  towards  the 
Bachelor  of  Science  degree. 
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Pre-Medical  and  Pre-Dental  Courses 

In  addition  to  the  regular  four  years'  curriculum  leading  to 
the  Bachelor  of  Science  degree,  there  are  special  pre-medical  pre- 
dental  programs  which  may  be  elected  by  students  who  wish  to 
transfer  to  schools  of  medicine  or  dentistry. 


REQUIREMENTS  OF  THE  ASSOCIATION  OF 
AMERICAN  MEDICAL  COLLEGES 

The  following  are  the  required  subjects,  with  hours  of  credit, 
which  constitute  the  minimum  preparation  of  an  acceptable 
student: 

English 6  hours 

General  Inorganic  Chemistry 8  hours 

Organic  Chemistry 6  hours 

Biology 8  hours 

Physics 8  hours 

Foreign  Language 8  hours 

Additional  electives  to  make  a  total  of  60  semester  hours. 

Students  are  urged  by  the  Association  to  take  psychology, 
more  chemistry  and  college  mathematics. 

It  must  be  noted  that  this  is  the  minimum  and  not  the  desired 
entrance  qualification. 

Most  medical  schools  require  a  broader  training  in  subjects 
other  than  the  physical  and  biological  sciences.  Accordingly 
students  are  urged  to  spend  at  least  three  years  in  pre-medical 
training.  A  small  group  of  schools  require  a  bachelor's  degree 
for  entrance. 

A  Medical  aptitude  test  is  administered  each  year  by  the 
Committee  of  the  Association  of  American  Medical  Colleges. 
The  test  is  used  by  the  majority  of  the  approved  Medical  Schools 
of  the  United  States  as  a  factor  in  the  selection  of  their  students. 
Accordingly  the  test  is  now  one  of  the  normal  requirements  for 
admission  to  a  medical  school. 
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THE  SCHOOL  OF  LAW 

The  School  of  Law  was  organized  in  1911,  and  opened  in  the 
George  Building,  Fourth  Avenue,  with  a  registration  of  twelve 
students. 

Changes  have  been  made  in  the  faculty  from  time  to  time, 
but  the  general  policy  of  operation  has  been  maintained  from 
the  start.  Marked  developments  have  been  the  changes  from 
the  text  book  method  of  instruction  to  that  of  the  case  book 
method;  the  changing  of  the  hours  of  instruction  from  the  after- 
noon to  the  early  evening;  the  change  from  a  three-year  course 
to  one  of  four  years. 

The  school  is  recognized  by  the  Supreme  Court  and  the  State 
Board  of  Law  Examiners  of  Pennsylvania. 

LOCATION 

The  School  of  Law  is  located  in  the  Fitzsimons  Building, 
331  Fourth  Avenue,  within  two  blocks  of  all  the  Law  Courts 
which  hold  sessions  in  Pittsburgh.  These  include  the  Supreme 
and  Superior  Courts  of  Pennsylvania;  the  Court  of  Common 
Pleas;  the  Orphans  Court;  the  Criminal  Courts;  the  County 
Court  of  Allegheny  County;  the  District  Court  of  the  United 
States. 

Law  students  are  welcome  at  all  trials  and  sessions,  and  a 
wide  practical  knowledge  can  be  acquired  during  the  period  of 
law  school  work. 

LIBRARY 

The  school  has  its  own  library  of  approximately  ten  thousand 
volumes.  The  main  library,  with  the  adjoining  study  rooms, 
three  in  number,  is  in  the  Fitzsimons  Building,  331  Fourth 
Avenue,  and  is  open  at  all  times,  including  Sundays  for  the 
students.  There  are  two  complete  sets  of  the  Pennsylvania 
Supreme  Court  Reports  and  two  likewise  of  the  Superior  Court 
of  Pennsylvania,  including  digests  to  both;  Pittsburgh  Legal 
Journal  Reports;  District  Reports,  Weekly  Notes  of  Cases; 
Philadelphia  Reports,  National  Reporter  System  complete; 
American  Digest  System  complete;  The  United  States  Supreme 
Court  Reports  with  digest;  Federal  Reporter  complete;  L.  R.  A., 
L.  R.  A.  New  Series,  and  A.  L.  R.  complete;  reports  from  all  of 
the  States  of  the  Union  except  ten  down  to  the  National  Reporter 
System;  Corpus  Juris;  Corpus  Juris  Secundum;  Ruling  Case 
Law,    American    Jurisprudence;    Law    Reviews;    Pennsylvania 
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Statutes  and  Digests,  together  with  numerous  sets  of  text  books 
and  case  books  covering  almost  every  legal  subject.  There  is 
also  a  complete  set  of  Federal  Statutes  with  digests,  Advance 
Reports  covering  Pennsylvania  and  the  whole  National  Reporter 
System,  Restatements,  and  Standard  Pennsylvania  Practice. 

The  students  are  also  welcome  to  study  at  the  Allegheny 
County  Library  in  the  City  County  Building,  Pittsburgh,  about 
two  blocks  from  the  school.  The  library  is  open  during  the  day 
and  in  the  evening  until  10  o'clock. 

COURSE  OF  STUDY 

The  School  of  Law  offers  a  course  of  study  of  80  semester 
hours  leading  to  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Laws.  Class  sessions 
are  held  from  5:30  P.  M.  to  7:30  P.  M.  five  days  a  week.  The 
course  extends  through  four  academic  years  of  34  weeks  each, 
exclusive  of  vacations. 


HOURS  OF  INSTRUCTION 

There  is  reason  to  believe  that  there  is  a  large  number  of 
men  and  women  in  Pittsburgh  and  its  vicinity,  who  are  eligible 
to  enter  upon  the  study  of  law,  and  who,  because  they  have 
become  engaged  temporarily  in  other  occupations,  find  it  prac- 
tically impossible  to  attend  classes  that  are  held  in  the  daytime, 
and  who  would  regard  early  evening  classes  as  a  distinct  and 
welcome  convenience. 

Taking  into  consideration  this  fact  and  also  the  earnest 
request  of  many  persons  desirous  of  qualifying  for  practice  at  the 
Bar,  but  who  are  prevented  by  circumstances  from  attending 
morning  and  afternoon  classes,  the  faculty  decided  to  render 
possible  the  attainment  of  their  laudable  ambition  by  inaugurat- 
ing early  evening  sessions  to  be  conducted  from  5:30  to  7:30. 
This  arrangement  has  appealed  strongly,  not  only  to  a  large 
number  of  prospective  practitioners,  but  also  to  many  business 
men  who  appreciate,  at  its  just  value,  a  knowledge  of  Law  as  a 
safe  guide  in  business  transactions. 


FACULTY 

The  faculty  of  the  school  consists  of  thirteen  teachers,  four 
of  whom  are  full  time  resident  professors  who  devote  all  of  their 
time  to  the  interests  of  the  school. 
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APPLICATION  FOR  ADMISSION 

Applications  should  be  made  on  the  prescribed  Law  School 
application  blanks  which  will  be  sent  upon  request.  Each  appli- 
cation for  regular  or  advanced  standing  must  be  accompanied 
by  a  complete  transcript  of  record  and  evidence  of  graduation 
or  honorable  withdrawal  from  the  institution  from  which  credit 
is  offered. 

ENTRANCE  REQUIREMENTS 

To  qualify  for  admission  as  a  candidate  for  the  degree  of 
Bachelor  of  Laws,  an  applicant  must  be  eighteen  years  of  age 
or  upwards  and  must  possess  a  degree  from  Duquesne  University 
or  from  any  other  university  or  college  accredited  by  the  Supreme 
Court  of  Pennsylvania  and  the  State  Board  of  Law  Examiners. 
Admission  is  subject  to  approval  of  the  faculty. 

Students  with  less  than  the  academic  credit  required  of  candi- 
dates for  the  law  degree,  may  be  admitted  as  "specials. "  A 
"special"  student  shall  not  be  eligible  as  a  candidate  for  the 
degree  of  Bachelor  of  Laws.  Students  may  be  admitted  as 
"specials"  provided: 


a.  They  are  at  least  twenty-three  years  of  age;  and 

b.  There  is  some  good  reason  for  thinking  that  their  ex- 
perience and  training  have  specially  equipped  them  to 
engage  successfully  in  the  study  of  law,  despite  the  lack 
of  the  required  college  credit;  and 

c.  The  number  of  such  "specials"  admitted  each  year  shall 
not  exceed  ten  per  cent  of  the  average  number  of  students 
admitted  by  the  school  as  beginning  regular  law  students 
during  the  two  preceding  years. 

ADVANCED  STANDING 

An  applicant  for  admission  to  any  other  than  the  first  year 
class  of  the  School  of  Law  must  present  satisfactory  evidence  of 
having  been  in  regular  attendance,  for  the  number  of  years  for 
which  credit  is  asked,  at  a  law  school  whose  standing  is  satis- 
factory to  the  faculty  of  this  school,  and  of  having  satisfactorily 
completed  the  courses  of  study  required  in  that  institution 
during  those  years.  The  applicant  must  also  comply  with  the 
entrance  requirements  of  this  school  as  to  preliminary  education. 
Admission  to  advanced  standing  is  subject  to  such  conditions 
as  the  circumstances  require  in  order  to  adjust  the  courses  of 
study. 
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REGISTRATION 

All  students  are  required  to  register  in  person  and  tuition 
on  account,  in  the  amount  of  3115.00,  must  be  paid  at  the  time 
of  registration.    The  balance,  3110.00  is  payable  February  1st. 

New  students  will  register  in  the  office  of  the  Dean,  Room 
501,  Fitzsimons  Building,  Pittsburgh,  on  September  5  to  10. 
Upper  classmen  will  register  at  the  same  place  on  September 
12  to  17. 

No  student  will  be  admitted  to  class  without  a  registration 
card. 

STUDENT  ORGANIZATIONS 

The  Duquesne  Law  Club,  composed  of  the  entire  student 
body,  directs  the  operation  of  Moot  Courts  and  is  in  charge  of 
other  student  activities,  including  an  Annual  Dinner  to  the 
Judges  of  the  various  Courts  and  the  Bar  of  Allegheny  County 

ATTENDANCE 

Students  are  required,  unless  excused  for  sufficient  cause, 
to  attend  all  lectures  and  recitations;  to  prepare  for  recitations; 
and  to  remain  until  the  daily  session  is  completed. 

Students  who  absent  themselves  from  more  than  15  per  cent 
of  the  lectures  and  recitations  in  any  subject,  will  not  be  per- 
mitted to  take  the  examination  or  to  receive  any  credit  for  the 
work  taken,  unless  the  faculty  is  thoroughly  satisfied  that  the 
absence  was  due  to  sufficient  cause. 

CONDUCT 

The  faculty  of  the  School  of  Law  reserves  the  right  to  exclude 
at  any  time  students  whose  conduct  or  academic  standing  it 
regards  as  undesirable,  and  in  such  cases  the  fees  due  or  which 
may  have  been  paid  in  advance  to  the  school  will  not  be  refunded 
or  remitted  in  whole  or  in  part. 

SCHOLASTIC  REGULATIONS 

1.  See  page  47  for  the  system  of  grading. 

2.  The  minimum  grade  in  every  course  for  passing  is  D. 

3.  A  student  in  classes  other  than  the  senior  class  must 
obtain  an  average  of  C  in  order  to  be  eligible  for  advancement. 
A  student  who  has  failed  to  attain  such  average  may  be  dismissed 
from  the  school. 
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4.  Students  in  classes  other  than  the  senior  class  who  receive 
a  grade  of  F  in  eight  or  more  semester  hours  in  their  respective 
years  will  be  dropped  from  the  school. 

5.  Students  in  classes  other  than  the  senior  class  who  satisfy 
regulations  (3)  and  (4)  above,  but  who  received  marks  of  E  in 
any  courses  will  be  advanced  with  conditions. 

6.  Students  in  classes  other  than  the  senior  class  who  are 
advanced  with  conditions  in  any  of  the  courses  will  be  re-exam- 
ined for  the  removal  of  such  conditions  at  the  regular  examina- 
tions in  the  year  following  that  during  which  the  failure  occurred. 
A  failure  in  any  of  these  examinations  may  result  in  dismissal 
from  the  school. 

7.  Students  of  the  senior  class  who  receive  a  grade  of  F  in 
any  subject  taught  in  that  year  will  not  be  permitted  to  graduate. 
A  senior  with  a  grade  of  F  in  not  more  than  four  semester  hours 
may  take  re-examinations  the  following  September  in  the  subjects 
in  which  they  have  failed.  Failure  in  any  such  re-examination 
will  prevent  graduation. 

TUITION  AND  FEES 

Matriculation $     5.00 

Tuition,  upon  Registration 115.00 

Tuition,  on  February  1 110.00 

Graduation  Fee 15.00 

INSTRUCTIONS 
FOR  PENNSYLVANIA  REGISTRATION 

Every  candidate  for  admission  to  the  Bar  must,  before 
beginning  his  legal  training,  register  as  a  law  student  with  the 
Pennsylvania  State  Board  of  Law  Examiners. 

REGISTRATION  WITHOUT  EXAMINATION 

Registration  without  examination  is  granted  to  applicants 
who  are  graduates  of  a  college  or  university  recommended  by 
the  Board  and  approved  by  the  Supreme  Court,  and  whose 
character  meets  the  standard  required  for  registration. 

Applicants  for  registration  without  examination  should  be 
made  to  George  F.  Baer  Appel,  Secretary  of  the  State  Board  of 
Law  Examiners,  City  Hall,  Philadelphia,  on  Form  AA,  which 
may   be   had    on   request.     The    application    which    includes   a 
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certificate  of  graduation  under  the  seal  of  the  college,  showing 
the  period  of  applicant's  attendance,  together  with  answers  to 
applicant's  questionnaire,  must  be  in  the  hands  of  the  State 
Board  on  the  following  dates: 

From  applicants  registering  in  Philadelphia  and 
Allegheny  Counties,  on  or  before  February  first  of  the  year 
in  which  the  applicant  desires  to  be  registered  and  to  begin 
the  study  of  law. 

From  applicants  in  all  other  Counties,  on  or  before 
May  first  of  the  year  in  which  he  desires  to  be  registered 
and  to  begin  the  study  of  law. 


COURSE  OF  INSTRUCTION 

FIRST  YEAR 

Contracts — Judge  Egan.      First  semester,  two  hours  per  week;  second 
semester,  three  hours  per  week.     Costigan's  Cases.     The   Restatement. 

Torts — Mr.    Stewart.      First    semester,    three    hours    per   week;    second 
semester,  two  hours  per  week.      Bohlen   &   Harper's  Cases,   Short  Selection. 

Domestic  Relations — Mr.  Lacey.     First  Semester,  two  hours  per  week. 
McCurdy's  Cases. 

Property  I — Mr.  Lacey.    Second  Semester,  two  hours  per  week.    Fraser's 
Cases,  Vol.  1. 

Property  II — Mr.  Lacey.    Both  semesters,  one  hour  per  week.    Fraser's 
Cases,  Vol.  II. 

Criminal  Law — Dean  Laughlin.     Both  semesters,  two  hours  per  week. 
Harno's  Cases. 

SECOND  YEAR 

Negotiable    Instruments — Mr.    Strassburger.      Both    semesters,    two 
hours  per  week.     Campbell's  Cases. 

Evidence — Dean     Laughlin.      Both    semesters,     two    hours     per    week. 
Morgan  and  Maguire's  Cases. 

Property    III — Mr.    Lacey.      Both    semesters,    two    hours    per    week. 
Kirkwood's  Cases. 

Equity — Mr.   Lacey.      Both  semesters,   two  hours   per  week.      Durfee's 
Cases. 

Common  Law  Pleadings — Mr.  Garrahan.     First  semester,  two  hours 
per  week.     Shipman  on  Common  Law  Pleading. 

Equity  Practice — Mr.  Garrahan.     Second  semester,  two  hours  per  week. 
Henry  on  Equity  Practice. 
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THIRD  YEAR 

Agency — Mr.  Zimmerman.  First  semester,  two  hours  per  week. 
Mechem's  Cases. 

Partnerships — Mr.  Zimmerman.  Second  semester,  two  hours  per  week. 
Crane  &  Magruder's  Cases. 

Pennsylvania  Practice  &  Procedure — Mr.  Garrahan.  Both  semesters, 
two  hours  per  week. 

Decedents'  Estates — Mr.  McKenna.  Both  semesters,  two  hours  per 
week.  Compilation  of  the  Pennsylvania  Statutes — supplementary  Pennsyl- 
vania cases. 

Pennsylvania  Real  Property — Mr.  Zimmerman.  Both  semesters,  two 
hours  per  week.     Nicholson's  text  and  lecture. 

Corporations — Mr.  Marshall.  Both  semesters,  two  hours  per  week. 
Richard's  Cases.     Business  Corporation  Act  of  1933. 


FOURTH  YEAR 

Trusts — Mr.  Lacey.     First  semester,  two  hours  per  week.     Costigan's 
Cases.     Restatement. 

Suretyship — Mr.    Marshall.     Second    semester,    two    hours    per    week. 
Campbell's  Cases. 

Sales — Mr.  Zimmerman.     Both  semesters,  two  hours  per  week.     Lewis' 
Cases. 

Conflicts — Mr.  Dunmire.     Both  semesters,  two  hours  per  week.    Beale's 
Cases. 

Constitutional   Law — Mr.    Stambaugh.     Both    semesters,    two    hours 
per  week.     Long's  Cases. 

Insurance — Mr.    Zimmerman.     First   semester,    two    hours    per   week. 
Goble's  Cases. 

Public  Utilities — Mr.   Bown.     Second  semester,  two  hours  per  week. 
Lecture. 
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HISTORY  AND  PURPOSE 

Courses  in  Business  Administration  were  established  by  the 
University  in  1913  under  the  name,  School  of  Accounts,  Finance 
and  Commerce.  The  rapid  growth  of  the  school  necessitated  a 
constant  broadening  of  the  curriculum  until  it  covered  all  the 
business  subjects  of  fundamental  importance.  In  1931,  the  school 
assumed  its  present  name  and  with  this  change  became  definitely 
a  professional  school  of  business  administration  offering  the  same 
curriculum  in  full  in  both  day  and  evening  divisions  leading  to 
the  degree,  Bachelor  of  Science  in  Business  Administration. 

The  course  in  business  administration  is  a  professional  course 
for  properly  qualified  students,  men  and  women,  who  have 
chosen  as  a  life  work  one  of  the  major  activities  of  business. 

Through  a  grouping  of  cultural  and  business  subjects,  it  is 
the  aim  of  the  course  to  afford  to  the  college  student  a  knowledge 
of  the  cultural  values  and  social  relationships  of  modern  society 
followed  by  training  in  fundamental  business  facts,  principles, 
and  methods.   To  persons  already  engaged  in  business  the  course 

f>resents  an  opportunity  to  obtain  a  deeper  insight  into  the  prob- 
ems  of  their  respective  vocations  as  well  as  a  broader  knowledge 
of  allied  fields  of  business  activity.  A  special  object  also  is  to  lay 
a  sound  foundation  for  the  state  examination  for  the  certificate 
of  certified  public  accountant. 

Business  administration  is  concerned  with  problems  of  organ- 
izing and  operating  the  business  enterprise.  The  solution  of  these 
problems  calls  for  a  working  acquaintance  with  the  tools  of 
business  control  and  for  a  knowledge  of  organized  business  ac- 
tivity in  its  interrelated  functional  aspects.  The  course  in  busi- 
ness administration  is  organized  in  harmony  with  this  conception. 
The  curriculum  is  designed  to  enable  the  student  to  attain 
progressively  the  following  objectives: 

1.  Effective  command  of  the  English  language. 

2.  Understanding  of  the  fundamental  social  relationships. 

3.  Mastery  of  the  science  and  art  of  thought  as  applied  in 
the  analysis  and  solution  of  business  problems. 

4.  A  working   knowledge   of  the   fundamental   principles   of 
business  organization,  methods,  and  interrelations. 

5.  Effective  use  of  business  technique  in  the  interpretation 
of  business  facts. 

The  problem  method  of  instruction  is  used  in  the  professional 
business  courses  to  assist  the  student  in  accurate  analysis  and 
the  formation  of  reliable  business  judgment. 
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Instruction  in  the  Day  Division  is  limited  to  the  degree  cur- 
riculum. In  the  Evening  Division,  in  addition  to  the  degree 
course,  special  study  programs  are  provided  for  those  who  have 
special  aims  or  objectives.  The  Evening  Division  offers  courses 
designed  to  benefit  the  following  groups : 

1.  Young  men  and  women  who  are  interested  in  securing 
the  basic  and  specialized  business  training  which  will  en- 
able them  to  make  the  most  effective  use  of  their  abilities 
in  the  career  which  they  have  chosen. 

2.  Men  and  women  who  wish  to  prepare  themselves  by  study 
and  training  for  work  in  a  new  business  field. 

3.  Those  who  desire  additional  training  in  one  or  more  sub- 
jects in  order  to  meet  the  professional  requirements  de- 
manded of  them. 

4.  Men  and  women  who  wish  to  develop  and  cultivate  in- 
terests, professional  or  cultural,  outside  their  own  imme- 
diate fields  of  business  activity. 

5.  College  graduates  who  are  interested  in  acquiring  training 
in  specialized  business  subjects  not  included  in  their  under- 
graduate work  or  who  wish  to  review  and  continue  their 
study  of  advanced  subjects  in  their  special  fields. 

6.  Business  executives  who  are  interested  in  advanced  prob- 
lem and  discussion  courses  offered  in  the  various  business 
fields. 

7.  Those  who  wish  to  prepare  for  the  profession  of  accounting 
and  aspire  through  the  study  of  accounting  courses  to 
qualify  for  certification  by  the  Commonwealth  of  Penn- 
sylvania as  Certified  Public  Accountants. 

DEGREE  GRANTED 

The  School  of  Business  Administration  grants  one  degree 
only,  that  of  Bachelor  of  Science  in  Business  Administration. 
This  degree  may  be  awarded  to  those  who  satisfy  the  entrance 
requirements  and  complete  successfully  the  degree  program  of 
the  school.  As  a  preliminary  requirement  candidates  must  com- 
plete satisfactorily  the  curriculum  requirements  as  outlined  here- 
in. The  final  and  determining  requirement  is,  that,  at  the  end 
of  the  Senior  year  candidates  must  pass  successfully,  two  com- 
prehensive examinations,  one  in  business  administration,  the 
other,  in  English.  Recommendation  by  the  Dean  and  faculty  for 
the  award  of  the  degree  is  based  on  the  result  of  the  comprehen- 
sive examinations,  not  upon  the  completion  of  course  require- 
ments. 
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COMPREHENSIVE  EXAMINATION  PLAN 

The  educational  program  of  the  School  of  Business  Admin- 
istration is  distinctly  professional  in  character.  The  school  under- 
takes to  impart  to  its  students  an  accurate  understanding  of  the 
elements  of  business  management.  Responsibility  is  also  accepted 
for  preparation  for  work  in  certain  specialized  lines:  accounting, 
statistics,  advertising,  market  analysis,  and  secretarial  service. 
The  primary  aim  of  the  school  is  to  aid  the  student  in  develop- 
ing qualities  of  character  and  intellect  such  as  will  enable  him 
to  start  his  apprenticeship  in  business  with  a  reasonable  prospect 
of  future  advancement  to  management  responsibility. 

Instruction  in  the  school  extends  beyond  the  scope  of  the 
course  program  of  the  curriculum.  Members  of  the  faculty  are 
chosen  on  the  basis  of  practical  business  experience  as  well  as 
that  of  academic  education.  Through  current  business  contacts 
and  associations  they  contribute  knowledge  of  actual  current 
business  procedure.  Visits  to  business  establishments  are  made 
by  student  groups  when  appropriate.  Lectures  by  prominent 
business  men  are  given  before  the  entire  student  body  and  in 
certain  classes.  Demonstrations  of  certain  skills  and  techniques 
are  made  before  student  groups  by  specialists.  Students  are 
aided  and  encouraged  by  faculty  members  in  the  investigation 
of  business  problems  lying  outside  the  range  of  the  formal  busi- 
ness courses. 

The  measurement  of  the  student's  intellectual  progress  and 
mastery  of  his  professional  field  of  study  require  a  special  method 
of  testing.  The  correlation  of  course  work  with  knowledge  gleaned 
from  practical  contacts,  the  coordination  of  the  various  fields 
of  business  study,  the  methods  of  discovering  basic  principles 
of  management  and  the  special  techniques  involved  in  the  solu- 
tion of  business  problems  must  be  given  consideration.  The 
school  has,  therefore,  adopted  the  comprehensive  examination 
plan  for  measuring  the  student's  advancement.  General  examina- 
tions will  be  given  at  appropriate  intervals  to  determine  the 
adequacy  of  the  student's  preliminary  education,  his  compre- 
hension of  the  major  business  fields,  his  knowledge  of  the  inter- 
relations between  business  activities 'and  his  mastery  of  his 
chosen  field  of  concentration.  Recommendation  for  graduation 
will  be  based  upon  the  outcome  of  the  comprehensive  examina- 
tions. To  aid  students  to  prepare  for  the  comprehensive  exam- 
inations, weekly  group  conferences  will  be  held  throughout  the 
year  for  members  of  the  Junior  and  Senior  classes. 
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CURRICULUM 

The  following  program  is  required  for  students  admitted  in 
the  academic  year  1938-1939  and  thereafter,  as  candidates  for 
the  degree,  Bachelor  of  Science  in  Business  Administration: 
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3, 
1, 
3, 

3, 
11, 
51, 


4 

2 
4 

4 
12 

52 


FRESHMAN  COURSES 


Science  of  Language.  . 

Public  Speaking 

Essay  Composition.  .  . 

Modern  Industry 

Economic  Geography. 
Business  Laboratory.  . 
Physical  Education  or 
Military  Science 


SOPHOMORE 

Expository  Writing 

Principles  of  Economics . 
Introductory  Accounting 
American  Government.  . 

Public  Speaking 

Physical  Education  or 
Military  Science 


JUNIOR 

Principles  of  Accounting 

Introductory  Business  Law 

Business  Organization  and 

Management 

Marketing  Methods  and  Policies 

Banking  and  Business 

Business  Statistics 


Credit  Hours 

First 

Second 

Semester 

Semester 

2 

2 

2 

2 

3 

3 

3 

3 

3 

3 

2 

2 

1 

1 

16 

16 

2 

2 

4 

4 

4 

4 

3 

3 

2 

2 

**Electives 


16 


16 


SENIOR 


Bus.  Ad.    101,  102     Business  Policy 
***Electives 


16 


2 
14 


16 


2 
14 


16 


16 


*  Students  who  in  the  judgment  of  the  Department  of  English  are  not 
prepared  to  take  Eng.  31,  32,  Essay  Composition  will  be  required  to  take 
Eng.  23,  24,  Composition. 

**  Electives  available  for  Juniors  are  Corporation  Finance,  Business 
Communication,  Labor  Economics,  and  Military  Science. 
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***Seniors  will  choose  their  electives  in  one  of  several  concentration 
groups  available.  The  choice  of  courses  for  each  concentration  group  is  flexible, 
depending  partly  upon  the  student's  choice  of  a  future  career  and  partly  upon 
individual  preference  as  to  subjects  for  study  and  investigation.  Concentra- 
tion groups  are  offered  by  the  School  in  the  following  fields:  accounting, 
management,  commerce,  finance,  and  secretarial  work.  The  selection  of  the 
Senior  concentration  group  must  be  made  not  later  than  the  second  semester 
of  the  Junior  year. 

Courses  available  for  senior  electives  for  the  various  concentration  groups 
are  as  follows: 

ACCOUNTING 

Credits 

Accounting  Systems 4 

Cost  Accounting 6 

Auditing 6 

Managerial  Accounting 4 

Income  Tax  Accounting 4 

Advanced  Business  Law 4 

Corporation  Finance 4 


Acct. 

7, 

8 

Acct. 

9, 

10 

Acct. 

11, 

12 

Acct. 

15, 

16 

Acct. 

101, 

102 

Bus.  Law 

3, 

4 

Fin. 

13, 

14 

Bus. 

Ad. 

5, 

6 

Bus. 

Ad. 

7, 

8 

Bus. 

Ad. 

9, 

10 

Bus. 

Ad. 

61, 

62 

Bus. 

Ad. 

103, 

104 

Bus. 

Ad. 

107, 

108 

Acct 

15, 

16 

Com 

21, 

22 

MANAGEMENT 

Labor  Administration 4 

Production  Management 4 

Office  Management 4 

Business  Psychology 4 

Scientific  Management 4 

Advanced  Business  Statistics 4 

Managerial  Accounting 4 

Principles  of  Salesmanship 4 


Com. 

U, 

12 

Com. 

13, 

14 

Com. 

15, 

16 

Com. 

17, 

18 

Com. 

21, 

22 

Com. 

25, 

26 

Com. 

31, 

32 

Com. 

111, 

112 

Bus.  Ad. 

61, 

62 

COMMERCE 

Transportation 4 

Traffic  Management 4 

Marketing  Problems 4 

Principles  of  Advertising 4 

Principles  of  Salesmanship 4 

Retail  Store  Management 4 

Principles  of  Persuasion 4 

Market  Analysis 4 

Business  Psychology 4 


Fin. 

15, 

16 

Fin. 

17, 

18 

Fin. 

19, 

20 

Fin. 

21, 

22 

Fin. 

101, 

102 

Fin. 

103 

Fin. 

105, 

106 

Fin. 

107, 

108 

Bus.  Ad. 

107, 

108 

FINANCE 

Credit  Management 4 

Investment  Analysis 4 

Stock  Market 4 

Life  Insurance 4 

Industrial  Combinations 4 

The  Money  Market 2 

Current  Banking  Problems 4 

Problems  in  Corporation  Finance 4 

Advanced  Business  Statistics 4 
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Sec.  Stud. 

1, 

2 

Bus.  Ad. 

9, 

10 

Bus.  Ad. 

61, 

62 

Com.  Ed. 

23, 

24 

Com.  Ed. 

25, 

26 

Com.  Ed. 

55, 

56 

Com. 

21, 

22 

Com. 

31, 

32 

Bus.  Law 

3, 

4 

SECRETARIAL  WORK 

Secretarial  Procedure 4 

Office  Management 4 

Business  Psychology 4 

Adv.  Shorthand  Theory 4 

Adv.  Typewriting  Theory 4 

Secretarial  Office  Practice 4 

Principles  of  Salesmanship 4 

Principles  of  Persuasion 4 

Advanced  Business  Law 4 


ENTRANCE  REQUIREMENTS 

The  entrance  requirements  to  the  School  of  Business  Ad- 
ministration are: 

For  admission  as  candidates  for  the  degree,  Bachelor  of 
Science  in  Business  Administration: 

Required  Courses 

English 4 

History 2 

Science 1 

Mathematics 1 

Electives 7 

Total  units  required  for  admission 15 

Candidates  are  strongly  advised  to  offer  two  units  in  a  foreign 
language. 

As  elective  subjects  the  following  are  acceptable:  Foreign 
Language,  History,  Science,  Mathematics,  Music,  and  Com- 
mercial Subjects. 


LOCATION  AND  EQUIPMENT 

The  offices  of  the  School  are  in  Canevin  Hall  and  the  Fitz- 
simons  Building.  Classes  are  conducted  in  both  buildings.  The 
quarters  occupied  have  been  especially  designed  for  the  work 
of  the  school.  The  lighting,  ventilation,  seating  arrangement, 
and  interior  decoration  have  all  been  planned  for  maximum 
school  efficiency.  Complete  accounting,  advertising,  and  sta- 
tistical laboratories  are  special  features  of  the  school's  equipment. 
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BUSINESS  RESEARCH 

The  School  of  Business  Administration  recognizes  its  re- 
sponsibility to  contribute  to  the  understanding  of  the  nature  and 
meaning  of  business  activity  through  research.  Business  research 
is  directed  by  the  school  through  its  Research  Division  headed 
by  Dr.  Arthur  L.  Rayhawk.  The  Research  Division  undertakes 
to  carry  through  the  specific  research  projects  for  which  the 
school  has  assumed  responsibility.  The  Division  also  plans  to 
coordinate  the  research  activities  of  the  members  of  the  faculty 
and  to  provide  for  the  participation  of  students  of  the  school  in 
research  activity  when  appropriate. 
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THE  SCHOOL  OF  PHARMACY 

Plans  for  establishing  a  School  of  Pharmacy  were  instituted 
in  1911  when  the  charter  of  the  university  was  amended  and 
authority  was  obtained  to  grant  degrees  in  pharmacy.  On  April 
20,  1925,  the  final  work  of  organizing  the  school  was  begun.  The 
first  class  was  received  September  21,  1925. 

PURPOSE 

The  chief  purpose  of  the  School  of  Pharmacy  is  to  train 
pharmacists;  to  give  men  and  women  such  schooling  in  pharmacy 
and  its  allied  sciences  as  will  enable  them  to  meet  the  present  and 
future  demands  of  their  chosen  profession  in  an  able  and  intel- 
ligent manner.  Both  the  professional  and  commercial  sides  of 
pharmacy  are  given  consideration.  Students  are  taught  to  be 
good  business  men  as  well  as  good  pharmacists;  but  graduates  of 
the  course  in  pharmacy  are  not  restricted  to  retail  store  work 
alone.  They  may  become  hospital  pharmacists,  pharmacists  in 
the  Army  or  Navy,  analytical  chemists,  pharmacognosists,  bac- 
teriologists, water-control  chemists,  food  chemists,  food  and 
drug  experts  in  government  laboratories,  medical  technologists 
or  teachers  in  schools  of  pharmacy.  They  may  find  employment 
as  agents  for  the  enforcement  of  anti-narcotic  acts.  By  the 
proper  selection  of  electives  from  the  field  of  education  they  may 
become  teachers  of  science  in  high  schools.  They  may  become 
manufacturers,  or  salesmen  and  detail  men  for  medicinal  pro- 
ducts. They  may  enter  the  wholesale  drug  business,  or  do 
general  chemical  and  pharmaceutical  manufacturing  and  control 
work.  A  considerable  number  of  pharmacists  continue  their 
study  and  become  physicians.  When  the  elective  subjects  are 
chosen  in  the  proper  fields,  the  curriculum  in  pharmacy  will  meet 
the  minimum  entrance  requirements  for  medical  schools,  specified 
by  the  American  Medical  Association. 

STANDARDS  AND  RECOGNITION 

The  standards  of  the  American  Association  of  Colleges  of 
Pharmacy  are  maintained  in  all  courses.  The  legal  requirements 
of  Pennsylvania,  New  York,  New  Jersey,  Ohio,  West  Virginia, 
and  of  all  other  states  are  met. 

The  Duquesne  University  School  of  Pharmacy  was  registered 
as  a  recognized  school  of  pharmacy  by  the  Pennsylvania  State 
Board  of  Pharmacy,  March  10,  1926.  The  school  holds  member- 
ship in  the  American  Association  of  Colleges  of  Pharmacy.  This 
association  is  the  highest  accrediting  agency  in  pharmaceutical 
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education.  It  numbers  among  its  members  the  most  important 
and  progressive  colleges  of  pharmacy  in  the  United  States.  Sev- 
eral states  by  law  or  ruling  of  the  state  board  of  pharmacy 
recognize  only  those  schools  which  hold  membership  in  this 
association. 

Graduates  of  this  school  are  admitted  to  state  board  examin- 
ations in  those  states  requiring  graduation  from  a  college  of 
pharmacy  as  a  prerequisite  to  these  examinations. 

ADVANTAGES 

Because  the  School  of  Pharmacy  is  an  integral  part  of  the 
university,  students  in  this  school  may  participate  in  all  univer- 
sity activities,  social,  athletic,  literary,  fraternal  and  educational. 

The  courses  of  study  in  the  School  of  Pharmacy,  aside  from 
those  of  strictly  pharmaceutical  character,  are  coordinated  with 
those  of  the  other  departments  of  the  university.  This  arrange- 
ment gives  the  students  in  the  School  of  Pharmacy  the  valuable 
advantage  of  the  broadening  influence  resulting  from  close  con- 
tact with  students  and  teachers  of  the  several  schools. 

Well-planned  courses  of  study,  including  business  as  well  as 
professional  training,  an  unusually  large  amount  of  laboratory 
work,  careful  supervision  by  experienced  teachers,  and  the  pro- 
gressive policies  of  the  university  insure  to  the  student  more  than 
adequate  training  for  his  life-work.  The  affiliation  of  the  school 
with  Mercy  Hospital  is  of  great  benefit  in  prescription  practice. 

Students  in  the  School  of  Pharmacy  are  eligible  for  positions 
on  the  varsity  athletic  teams.  The  School  of  Pharmacy  takes  an 
active  part  in  all  intramural  sports.  Its  football  and  basketball 
teams  have  been  notably  successful.  Its  basketball  team  engages 
in  competition  with  teams  representing  other  colleges. 

The  location  of  the  school  affords  all  the  many  advantages  to 
be  found  in  a  big  city.  There  are  opportunities  to  work  in  drug 
stores  or  in  other  establishments  for  those  who  find  it  necessary 
to  earn  a  portion  of  their  expenses.  Concerts,  lectures,  libraries, 
museums,  theatres,  and  the  other  educational  advantages  of  a 
great  commercial  and  educational  center  are  available  to  the 
student. 

STATE  LICENSING  OF  PHARMACISTS 

A  candidate  for  registration  as  pharmacist  must  meet  the 
following  requirements  before  he  (or  she)  may  be  admitted  to  the 
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licensing  examinations  which  are  conducted  by  the  Pennsylvania 
State  Board  of  Pharmacy. 

Requirements  for  registration  as  Pharmacist: 

1.  Age.  Character.  The  candidate  must  not  be  less  than  21  years 
of  age,  and  of  good  moral  character. 

2.  Professional  Training.  The  candidate  must  be  a  graduate  of 
a  recognized  college  of  pharmacy.  Applicants  who  enter  college 
subsequent  to  1932  must  have  completed  a  four  year  course. 

3.  High  School  Preparation.  The  candidate  must  have  a  State 
Preliminary  Certificate  certifying  to  not  less  than  four  years  of 
high  school  work,  or  the  equivalent,  in  approved  subjects.  The 
certificate  must  bear  a  date  not  later  than  November  1  of  the 
year  of  matriculation. 

4.  Practical  Experience.  The  candidate  must  have  had  subsequent 
to  his  16th  birthday  the  required  amount  of  practical  drug  store 
experience.  For  graduates  of  the  four-year  college  course,  one 
year  of  experience  is  required.  Credit  up  to  six  months  of  the 
total  twelve  months  specified  may  be  given  for  experience  gained 
in  the  drug  dispensary  of  a  public  hospital  which  is  conducted 
under  the  constant  supervision  of  a  registered  pharmacist. 

No  credit  is  given  for  experience  gained  concurrent  with  the 
four-year  college  course. 

Drug  store  experience  may  be  gained  before  the  college  work 
is  begun,  during  the  summer  vacations,  or  after  graduation. 

5.  Apprenticeship.  The  candidate  must  have  a  Pennsylvania 
Apprentice  Certificate  if  the  apprenticeship  began  after  April  27, 
1925.  Experience  is  computed  from  the  date  of  the  Apprentice  Certi- 
ficate. All  persons  who  expect  to  practice  pharmacy  should  apply 
for  an  apprentice  certificate  to  the  Pennsylvania  State  Board  of 
Pharmacy  at  Harrisburg,  immediately  on  beginning  work  in  a 
drug  store  or  hospital  dispensary. 

Requirements  for  Registration  as  Assistant  Pharmacist: 

An  applicant  for  registration  as  Assistant  Pharmacist  must  meet  the 
requirements  listed  for  Registered  Pharmacist  in  respect  to  age, 
character,  state  preliminary  certificate,  and  Pennsylvania  apprentice 
certificate.  In  addition  he  must  have  completed  satisfactorily  a  two 
years'  college  course  in  pharmacy  and  he  must  have  had  two  years  of 
practical  experience.  Up  to  one  year  of  the  experience  may  be 
gained  in  the  drug  dispensary  of  a  hospital  which  is  conducted  under 
the  constant  supervision  of  a  registered  pharmacist. 

ADMISSION 

The   School   of  Pharmacy   accepts   both    men    and   women 
students. 

New  students  are  admitted  to  the  regular  pharmaceutical 
courses  only  at  the  opening  of  the  First  Semester.     Except  in 
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unusual  cases  students  will  not  be  registered  after  instruction 
has  begun.  In  no  case  are  new  students  permitted  to  register 
later  than  October  10. 

Special  students,  not  candidates  for  degrees,  and  those  ad- 
mitted with  advanced  standing  may  enter  at  the  beginning  of 
any  semester. 

Candidates  for  admission:  1.  Must  be  at  least  17  years  of 
age.  2.  Must  be  of  good  moral  character.  3.  Must  have  satis- 
factorily completed  an  approved  four-year  high  school  course  or 
its  equivalent.  4.  Must  present  before  November  1  of  the  year 
in  which  college  work  is  begun,  a  Pennsylvania  State  Preliminary 
Certificate  issued  by  the  Pennsylvania  Department  of  Public 
Instruction. 

Students  are  not  admitted  to  the  regular  courses  subject  to 
the  removal  of  entrance  conditions. 

An  approved  four-year  high  school  course  must  comprise  two  years 
of  social  science  including  American  history  or  problems  of  democracy,  one 
year  of  mathematics  (algebra  or  geometry),  one  year  of  science  (chemistry, 
physics,  or  biology),  four  years  of  English,  and  additional  work  to  make  a 
total  of  at  least  72  counts  or  16  units.  Not  more  than  2  units  may  be  allowed 
in  commercial  subjects.  Applicants  who  cannot  satisfy  the  requirements  by 
furnishing  certified  records  from  accredited  schools  may  make  up  the  deficiency 
by  passing  the  examinations  given  for  this  purpose  by  the  Pre-Professional 
Credentials  Bureau  of  Pennsylvania.  These  examinations  are  held  during 
February,  June  and  August  in  Pittsburgh,  Philadelphia,  Harrisburg,  and 
Scranton.  Eighteen  counts  earned  by  examination  are  accepted  as  equivalent 
to  one  year's  high  school  work. 

The  following  table  shows  the  counts  that  can  be  earned  by  passing 
examinations  in  the  subjects  listed.  Subjects  marked  (A)  are  offered  in 
February,  June  and  August.  Those  marked  (B)  in  June  and  August  only; 
those  marked  (C)  in  August  only. 

Subjects  required  as  part  of  a  four-year  high  school  course  are: 

Subjects  Counts  Subjects  Counts 

A — English,  first  year 4  A — Plane  Geometry 5 

A — English,  second  year 4  or 

A — English,  third  year 4  B — General  Mathematics. ..  .      4 

A — English,  fourth  year 4  A — Physics 5 

A — American  History 4  or 

A — Social  Problems 4  A — Chemistry 5 

A — Algebra  to  Quadratics.  .  .  5  or 

or  A — Biology 5 
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Subjects  Counts 

A — Arithmetic 4 

A — Solid  Geometry 2 

B — Bookkeeping,  first  year.  .  4 

B — Bookkeeping,  second  year  4 

C — Trigonometry 2 

A — Intermediate  Algebra. ...  2 

B— Spanish,  first  year 5 

A — Spanish,  second  year.  ...  5 

A — Latin,  first  year 5 

A — Latin,  second  year 5 

A — Latin,  third  year 5 

A — Latin,  fourth  year 5 

A — German,  first  year 5 

A — German,  second  year 5 

B — French,  first  year 5 


Subjects  Counts 

A — French,  second  year 5 

C — Italian,  first  year 5 

C — Italian,  second  year 5 

A — Social  Problems 4 

B — Salesmanship 4 

B — Commercial  Law 2 

C — Stenography-Typewriting  10 

A — European  History 5 

A — Economic  Geography. ...  4 

A — Physical  Geography 4 

A — Physiology  and  Health ...  4 

C — Agriculture. 2 

A — General  Science 4 

A — Civics 2 


Credit  by  examination  will  be  given  in  algebra  or  general  mathematics 
but  not  in  both. 

Further  information  regarding  these  examinations,  the  method  of  secur- 
ing admission,  fees,  dates,  etc.,  may  be  obtained  by  writing  to  the  Pre-Pro- 
fessional  Credentials  Bureau  at  Harrisburg. 

ADVANCED  STANDING 

Scholastic  and  time  credits  are  accepted  from  recognized 
colleges  or  schools  of  pharmacy  whose  entrance  requirements  and 
quality  and  character  of  work  conform  to  the  standards  of  this 
school.  Students  transferring  must,  moreover,  bring  a  letter  of 
honorable  dismissal.  Credit  is  not  given  for  pharmaceutical  work 
done  in  evening  school  nor  for  work  done  by  correspondence.  No 
credit  is  given  by  examination  or  otherwise  for  any  work  done  at 
the  school  previously  attended  if  credit  for  such  work  was  not 
granted  at  that  school.  No  credit  is  granted  for  pharmaceutical 
courses  which  were  not  completed  in  a  recognized  college  of 
pharmacy.  Credit  is  not  granted  for  courses  completed  with  a 
grade  lower  than  C. 

Credit  may  be  allowed  for  courses  in  English,  mathematics, 
physics,  modern  languages,  education  and  such  other  non- 
pharmaceutical  subjects  as  meet  with  the  approval  of  the  faculty 
of  the  College  of  Arts  and  Letters,  or  of  the  School  of  Education 
or  of  any  other  school  of  the  university  under  which  these  courses 
are  usually  given. 

SPECIAL  STUDENTS 

(a)  Students  carrying  less  than  twelve  hours  per  semester,  or 
less  than  a  total  of  twenty-four  hours  for  the  two  semesters  are 
classified  as  special  students. 
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(b)  Experienced  persons  of  mature  age  may  be  admitted  as 
special  students,  not  candidates  for  degrees,  to  those  courses 
which  in  the  judgment  of  the  Dean  they  are  qualified  to  pursue 
with  profit. 

The  right  is  reserved  to  reject  any  applicant  for  admission 
for  reasons  that  are  satisfactory  to  the  Dean. 


ROUTINE  OF  MATRICULATION 

1.  Applicants  for  admission  should  address  the  Registrar  to 
obtain  the  necessary  forms  for  matriculation. 

2.  Applicants  will  fill  out  the  application  for  admission  blank 
and  return  it  to  the  Registrar.  The  matriculation  fee  of  35.00 
must  accompany  the  application. 

3.  The  blank  forms  upon  which  the  official  transcripts  of  high 
school  work  are  to  be  recorded  must  be  properly  filled  in  and 
signed  by  the  principal  of  the  high  school  in  which  the  preliminary 
training  was  obtained.  The  principal  will  then  mail  the  tran- 
scripts directly  to  the  Registrar  of  Duquesne  University. 

4.  The  Registrar  will  present  the  record  of  high  school  credits 
to  the  State  Pre-Professional  Bureau  for  evaluation.  If  the  work 
is  approved,  the  Registrar  will  so  notify  the  applicant  who  will 
then  procure  from  the  bureau  and  file  with  the  Dean,  a  Pennsyl- 
vania State  Preliminary  Certificate.  The  scholastic  requirement 
for  admission  will  then  have  been  satisfied. 

If  the  record  of  high-school  credits  is  not  fully  approved  by 
the  bureau,  the  applicant  will  be  so  informed.  He  may  then 
make  up  the  deficiency  by  state  examination  or  by  further  study 
in  high  school. 

Because  of  the  possible  difficulties  and  delays  in  securing  evalu- 
ation and  certification  of  high  school  work,  it  is  strongly  advised  that 
applicants  for  admission  to  this  school  have  their  high  school  principal 
furnish  the  Registrar  with  transcripts  of  the  applicant's  record  as 
soon  as  possible  after  the  completion  of  the  work. 

Since  classes  are  restricted  in  size,  and  reservations  of  places 
are  made  in  the  order  of  the  receipt  of  applications,  it  is  to  the 
advantage  of  all  prospective  students  to  register  as  early  as 
possible. 
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COURSES  OF  STUDY 

The  School  of  Pharmacy  offers  the  following  courses  of  study: 

1.  A  course  of  study  occupying  four  college  years  and  lead- 
ing to  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Science  in  Pharmacy. 

This  course  is  intended  primarily  to  prepare  the  student  for  the  duties  of 
the  retail  pharmacist,  including  the  preparation  of  medicines,  the  compounding 
of  prescriptions,  the  chemical  and  microscopical  examination  of  medicinal 
materials,  and  the  management  of  a  drug  store.  The  studies  are  so  arranged 
that  the  work  increases  in  difficulty  gradually,  each  course  laying  a  foundation 
and  preparing  the  student  for  the  work  of  succeeding  semesters. 

A  limited  freedom  of  electives  is  permitted  so  that  the  student  may 
do  work  in  certain  fields  that  interest  him.  Courses  in  business  practice  and 
commercial  pharmacy  are  valuable  to  the  retail  pharmacist,  but  the  student 
who  is  preparing  for  medicine  is  permitted  to  substitute  for  them  zoology 
and  other  subjects  required  for  entrance  to  a  medical  school.  The  student 
who  is  preparing  to  teach  will  choose  his  electives  from  the  field  of  education. 

In  order  to  receive  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Science  in  Pharmacy,  the 
student  must  complete  satisfactorily  a  minimum  of  138  semester  hours  of 
work,  including  all  the  required  subjects. 

2.  A  graduate  course  of  one  year  leading  to  the  degree  of 
Master  of  Science. 

This  course  is  offered  by  the  Graduate  School  of  the  university  to  gradu- 
ates of  the  four-year  curriculum  in  pharmacy  and  to  graduates  of  similar 
curricula  in  other  colleges  and  universities  of  recognized  standing,  who  are 
qualified  to  pursue  with  profit  the  advanced  courses  offered  by  the  university. 
Admission  to  study  in  the  Graduate  School  does  not  necessarily  imply  admis- 
sion to  a  candidacy  for  a  degree. 

Candidates  for  the  degree  of  Master  of  Science  may  take  all  their  work 
in  the  departments  of  pharmacy,  chemistry  or  pharmacognosy.  They  may 
elect  pharmacy  as  a  major  or  minor  subject. 

For  further  information,  the  announcement  of  the  Graduate  School 
should  be  consulted. 

Because  of  circumstances  over  which  the  university  has  no 
control,  the  graduate  course  leading  to  the  degree  of  Master  of 
Science,  with  a  major  in  Medical  Technology,  announced  to  begin 
in  September  1938,  will  not  be  offered. 

SUMMER  COURSES 

No  pharmaceutical  courses  for  which  college  credit  is  given 
are  offered  during  the  summer  or  in  the  evening.  Summer  courses 
in  the  basic  and  cultural  subjects  are  accepted  for  credit  if  the 
courses  are  approved  by  the  College  of  Liberal  Arts  and  Sciences. 

Review  classes  for  those  students  who  have  failed  or  who  have 
been  conditioned  in  pharmaceutical  subjects  of  the  second  or 
third  year  are  held  during  the  first  three  weeks  in  September  of 
each  year.  These  classes  are  open  only  to  students  who  have 
taken  the  same  work  in  the  regular  classes  at  this  school. 

A  schedule  and  list  of  fees  will  be  furnished  to^those  students 
who  are  permitted  to  attend  these  classes. 
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B.S.  (Phar.)  CURRICULUM 

FRESHMAN  YEAR 


First  Semester 


Courses 

Ch.  1  Inorganic  Chemistry 

Math.  13  Mathematics 

Eng.  9  English 

Lang.  1  Language 

Bio.  7  Botany 


Hours  Per  Week  Sem. 

Class  Lab.  Hours 

4               4  4 

3  ..  3 

3  ..  3 

3  ..  3 

3               4  4 


Second  Semester 


Ch. 

2 

Ch. 

4 

Eng. 

10 

Lang. 

2 

Pha. 

18 

Pha. 

16 

Inorganic  Chemistry. 
Qualitative  Analysis. 

English 

Language 

History  of  Pharmacy. 
Pharmaceutical  Latin. 


4 

3 
3 
3 
1 
2 

32 


4 
6 


18 


4 

4 
3 
3 
1 
2 

34 


SOPHOMORE  YEAR 


First  Semester 


Courses 

Phy.  1     Physics 

Ch.  11     Organic  Chemistry 

Pha.  11     Pharmaceutical  Mathematics 

Pha.  1     Theory  of  Pharmacy 

Electives 


Hours  Per  Week 
Class         Lab. 


4 
4 

3 
2 
3 


Sem. 
Hours 

4 
4 
3 
3 
3 


Second  Semester 


Phy.  2     Physics 

Ch.  12     Organic  Chemistry . 

Bio.  11      Plant  Histology ...  . 

Pha.  2     Galenical  Pharmacy 

Electives 


4 
4 
1 

2 
3 

30 


3 

3 
4 
6 


26 


4 
4 

3 
4 
3 

35 


Approved  electives  are  permitted  in  English,  Psychology,  Mathematics, 
Economics,  History,  Education  and  Languages. 
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JUNIOR  YEAR 

First  Semester 

Hours  Per  Week  Sem. 

Courses  Class  Lab.  Hours 

Ch.               5     Quantitative  Analysis 2               8  5 

Bio.            13     Physiology 3               3  4 

C.  Pha.       2     Law... 3  ..  3 

Pha.             5     Operative  Pharmacy 2               4  3 

Pha.           19     Pharmaceutical  Ethics 1  ..  1 

Electives 2  . .  2 


Second  Semester 

Ch.  6     Drug  Assay 14  2 

M.Med.  2     Pharmacology 3  ..  3 

Bio.  14     First  Aid 1  ..  1 

Pha.  22     Prescription  Practice 2  6  3 

C.  Pha.  4     Business  Practice 3  .  .  3 

Bio.  16     Bacteriology 3  4  4 

Electives 2  . .  2 

28  29  36 

(Students  who  are  not  preparing  for  the  retail  drug  store  may  substitute 
Zoology  or  Electives  for  Business  Practice.  Students  who  are  preparing  to 
teach  may  elect  7  Sem.  Hours  in  Education.) 


SENIOR  YEAR 
First  Semester 


Courses 

Physiological  Chemistry 

Pharmacognosy 

Dispensing 

United  States  Pharmacopoeia. 
Pharmaceutical  Economics.  .  . 
or  Electives,  3  hours 


Second  Semester 

Pharmaceutical  Chemistry 3  4  4 

Pharmacognosy 4  .  .  4 

Dispensing 2  6  4 

National  Formulary 3  .  .  3 

Pharmaceutical  Economics 2  3  3 

or  Electives,  3  hours 

28  26  36 


Ch. 

31 

M.  Med. 

5 

Pha. 

27 

Pha. 

31 

C.  Pha. 

7 

lours 

Per 

Week 

Sem. 

Class 

Lab. 

Hours 

3 

4 

4 

4 

4 

2 

6 

4 

3 

#    , 

3 

2 

3 

3 

Ch. 

30 

M.  Med. 

6 

Pha. 

28 

Pha. 

32 

C.  Pha. 

8 
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GENERAL  INFORMATION 

PRIZES  AND  SCHOLARSHIPS 

The  following  prizes  are  offered: 

Pharmacy  Prize.  One  year's  membership  in  the  American 
Pharmaceutical  Association  is  awarded  annually  by  Mr.  Ralph  R. 
Kreuer  to  the  member  of  the  graduating  class  who  shall  have 
attained  the  highest  general  average  in  all  subjects  in  the  Depart- 
ment of  Pharmacy  during  the  four-year  course. 

Chemistry  Prize.  One  year's  membership  in  the  American 
Pharmaceutical  Association  is  awarded  annually  by  Dean  Hugh 
C.  Muldoon,  to  the  member  of  the  graduating  class  who  shall 
have  attained  the  highest  general  average  in  all  subjects  in  the 
Department  of  Chemistry  during  the  four-year  course. 

Materia  Medica  Prize.  One  year's  membership  in  the  Ameri- 
can Pharmaceutical  Association  is  awarded  annually  by  Prof. 
Elbert  Voss  to  the  member  of  the  graduating  class  who  shall  have 
attained  the  highest  general  average  in  all  subjects  in  the  Depart- 
ment of  Materia  Medica  and  Botany  during  the  four-year  course. 

Lehn  and  Fink  Prize.  In  order  to  stimulate  interest  and  re- 
search in  Pharmacy,  Lehn  and  Fink  Products  Co.,  New  York 
City,  furnishes  annually  a  gold  medal  to  be  awarded  to  the  mem- 
ber of  the  graduating  class  who  in  the  judgment  of  the  faculty 
has  attained  the  highest  general  average  in  Pharmacy,  or  who 
has  accomplished  some  special  work  in  Pharmacy  that  is  worthy 
of  such  recognition. 

Pharmaceutical  Activities  Key.  A  gold  key  is  presented  an- 
nually to  that  member  of  the  graduating  class  who  is  chosen  by 
vote  of  the  faculty  and  the  graduates  as  the  student  who  has 
done  most  for  the  School  of  Pharmacy  and  for  the  university 
during  his  scholastic  career  at  Duquesne  University. 

Pharmaceutical  Association  Prize.  A  prize  of  five  dollars  is 
awarded  annually  to  the  student  who  presents  before  the  Phar- 
maceutical Association,  the  most  interesting  and  instructive  orig- 
inal paper  on  a  subject  of  interest  to  pharmacists. 

EMPLOYMENT  IN  DRUG  STORES 

Many  students  find  it  necessary  or  advisable  to  work  in  drug 
stores  during  the  college  year.  Such  employment  is  approved 
when  the  college  work  does  not  suffer  thereby.    The  university 
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is  sometimes  able  to  aid  students  in  securing  positions.  A  list  of 
students  who  seek  positions  is  maintained  in  the  office  of  the  Dean. 
When  employers  request  aid  in  obtaining  assistants,  such  students 
are  notified  so  that  they  may  make  personal  application. 

PHARMACEUTICAL  ASSOCIATION 

The  Pharmaceutical  Association,  whose  membership  includes 
all  students  registered  in  the  School  of  Pharmacy,  aims  to  pro- 
mote their  interests,  scholastic  and  social.  Under  its  auspices 
many  worthwhile  events  are  arranged  during  the  school  year. 

TUITION  AND  FEES 

Tuition $225.00 

The  Tuition  fee  for  the  college  year  is  payable  at  the  time  of 
registration,  as  follows: 

First  Semester $115.00 

Second  Semester 110.00 

See  Pages  38-40  for  fees. 
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SCHOOL  OF  MUSIC 

The  School  of  Music  aims  to  give  its  students  a  broad  literary 
and  artistic  training  in  addition  to  the  knowledge  of  music  and 
the  technical  proficiency  that  are  rightly  to  be  expected  of  its 
graduates.  Within  certain  limits  courses  are  arranged  especially 
to  fit  the  needs  of  individual  students.  Music  students  take 
courses  in  the  liberal  arts,  sciences,  and  education  in  the  regular 
classes  with  the  students  enrolled  in  those  departments. 

The  location  of  the  university  affords  all  the  many  advantages 
to  be  found  in  a  big  city.  Membership  in  several  fine  choral  and 
orchestral  societies  are  open  to  qualified  students  of  the  Duquesne 
University  School  of  Music.  Concerts  by  the  world's  greatest 
artists,  operas,  lectures,  libraries,  museums,  theatres  and  the 
other  educational  advantages  of  a  great  commercial  and  educa- 
tional center  are  available  to  students. 

Instruction  is  offered  to  students  in  certain  other  departments 
of  the  university  who  are  permitted  to  carry  courses  in  music 
for  elective  credit. 

Summer  courses  and  Saturday  classes  are  open  to  qualified 
applicants. 

Private  lessons  may  be  arranged  for  part-time  students,  who 
may  enroll  at  any  time  during  the  semester.  Charges  will  be  made 
accordingly. 

EQUIPMENT 

The  offices,  practice  rooms,  and  studios  of  the  School  of  Music 
are  located  in  the  Music  Hall  at  Hooper  and  Ivanhoe  Streets. 

Three  pipe  organs,  one  in  the  University  Chapel,  one  in  the 
University  Theatre,  and  the  other  in  the  School  of  Music  are 
used  for  teaching  and  for  practice.  All  the  instruments  of  the 
symphony  orchestra  are  included  in  the  School's  equipment. 
There  is  a  complete  standard  piano,  voice  and  violin  library  and 
an  extensive  library  of  orchestral  and  ensemble  music. 

The  University  Theatre,  used  for  recitals  and  other  public 
performances,  has  a  seating  capacity  of  350. 

ADVANTAGES 

Each  student  receives  careful  personal  instruction  in  each 
course,  and  close  general  supervision  in  all  his  work.  His  indi- 
vidual development  is  carefully  observed  and  aided. 
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The  student  electing  the  teacher's  course  will  have  opportu- 
nity of  acquiring  intimate  acquaintance  with  the  largest  possible 
amount  of  teaching  material. 

All  the  students  of  the  Department  of  Piano  have  opportunity 
of  developing  their  efficiency  as  teachers  by  giving  secondary 
piano  lessons  under  the  supervision  of  the  faculty. 

As  a  member  of  the  University  Symphony  Orchestra,  Uni- 
versity Band,  and  Glee  Club  he  receives  the  necessary  orchestra 
and  ensemble  routine. 

Confidence  and  proficiency  in  solo  work  are  obtained  by 
participation  in  public  concerts  and  recitals  and  by  semi-annual 
appearances  before  a  Jury. 


PRIZES  AND  AWARDS 

Seibert  Medal.  Awarded  at  the  end  of  each  school  year  to  the 
student  who  has  made  the  most  progress  in  piano  or  violin. 

Student  Loan  Fund.  Upon  consultation  with  the  Dean  of  the 
Music  School  it  is  possible  to  participate  in  the  Student  Loan 
Fund.  This  has  been  instituted  to  assist  worthy  talent  during 
the  years  of  development. 


DEPARTMENTS 

The  School  of  Music  is  divided  into  two  departments:  Public 
School  Music  Department  and  Conservatory  Department. 

The  Public  School  Music  Department  is  intended  for  those 
who  wish  to  become  music  teachers  and  supervisors  in  the  Public 
Schools.    (See  School  of  Education  catalog.) 

The  Conservatory  Department  is  intended  for  those  who 
desire  a  cultural  training  in  the  field  of  music.  It  includes  prepa- 
ration for  those  who  wish  to  become  professional  musicians  or 
private  teachers,  and  training  for  all  other  phases  of  the  art. 
Students  of  the  Conservatory  Department  are  divided  into  two 
classes : 

(a)  Students  carrying  the  full  curriculum  who  receive  the 
Bachelor  of  Music  Degree. 

(b)  Students  not  pursuing  the  cultural  subjects  but  carry- 
ing music  subjects  only,  receive  the  certificate  of  proficiency. 
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The  courses  for  the  training  of  teachers  and  supervisors  of 
music  have  been  recognized  and  approved  by  the  State  Council 
of  Education. 


ENTRANCE  REQUIREMENTS 

For   admission    as   candidates   for   the   degree,    Bachelor   of 
Music: 

Required  Courses 

English 4 

Foreign  Language 2 

History 2 

Electives 7 

Total  units  required  for  admission 15 

As  elective  subjects,  the  following  are  acceptable:  Foreign 
Language,  History,  Science,  Mathematics,  Mus;c  and  Com- 
mercial Subjects. 

The  following  are  entrance  requirements  for  piano  major 
students: 

All  the  Major  and  Minor  Scales. 

Arpeggios. 

Czerny: — Selected  Studies. 

Bach: — Little  Preludes. 

Bach : — Inventions. 

Haydn 

Mozart  J-    Earlier  Sonatas 

Beethoven 
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A— PIANO 

First  Year 

Sem.  Hrs. 

Mus.  1,  2     Piano 6 

Mus.         29,  30     Piano  Ensemble,  Recital  Class 4 

Mus.         31,  32     Harmony 4 

Mus.         41, 42     Sight  Singing 4 

Mus.         51,52     History  of  Music 4 

Mus.         71,  72     Eurhythmies 2 

Eng.  31,  32     English 6 

30 

Second  Year 

Mus.  3,  4     Piano 6 

Mus.         33,  34     Harmony 4 

Mus.         39,  40     Ensemble  and  Recital  Class 2 

Mus.         43, 44     Sight  Singing 4 

Mus.         53,54     History  of  Music 4 

Mus.         77t  78     Conducting 2 

Eng.  61,62     English 4 

*Electives 6 

32 

Third  Year 

Mus.  5,  6     Piano 8 

Mus.         25,  26     Ensemble 2 

Mus.         35,  36     Harmony,  Counterpoint 4 

Mus.         55,  56     Musical  Analysis 4 

Mus.         59,  60     Piano  Literature,  Music  and  History 2 

Mus.         81,  82     Instrumental  Class 2 

Mus.      121,  122     Piano  Accompaniment 2 

Mus.      175,  178     Advanced  Conducting 4 


28 


Fourth  Year 


Mus. 

7,8 

Mus. 

27,  28 

Mus. 

37,38 

Mus. 

57,58 

Mus. 

83,  84 

Mus. 

123,  124 

Mus. 

159,  160 

Mus. 

19,  20 

Mus. 

189,  190 

Piano 8 

Ensemble 2 

Counterpoint,  Form 4 

Musical  Aesthetics 2 

Instrumental  Class 2 

Piano  Accompaniment 2 

Program  Arranging 2 

(Senior  Recital  or — 

\Methods  and  Materials 2 

*Electives 6 

30 

*  Electives  are  offered  in  Music,  Education,  English,  History,  Modern 
Language,  Military  Science. 
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B— ORCHESTRAL  INSTRUMENTS 

First  Year 

Scm.  Hrs. 

Mus.              1,  2     Major  Instrument 6 

Mus.          11,  12     Secondary  Piano 4 

Mus.          31,  32     Harmony 4 

Mus.          41,  42     Sight  Singing 4 

Mus.         51,52     History  of  Music 4 

Mus.         71,  72     Eurhythmies 2 

Eng.          31,  32     English 6 

30 
Second  Year 

Mus.              3,  4     Major  Instrument 6 

Mus.          13,  14     Secondary  Piano 4 

Mus.          33,  34     Harmony 4 

Mus.          43,  44     Sight  Singing 4 

Mus.         53,  54     History  of  Music 4 

Eng.          61,  62     English 4 

Mus.         77t  78     Conducting 2 

30 
Third  Year 

Mus.              5,  6  fMajor  Instrument 8 

Mus.          21,  22     Chamber  Music 4 

Mus.          25,  26     Orchestra  and  Ensemble 2 

Mus.          35,  36     Harmony,  Counterpoint 4 

Mus.          55,  56     Musical  Analysis 4 

Mus.          79,  80     Technique  &  Orchestration 2 

Mus.          81,  82     Instrumental  Class 2 

Mus.      177,  178     Advanced  Conducting 4 

30 
Fourth  Year 

Mus.             7,  8  fMajor  Instrument 8 

Mus.          23,  24     Chamber  Music 4 

Mus.          27,  28     Orchestra  and  Ensemble 2 

Mus.          37,  38     Counterpoint,  Form 4 

Mus.         57,  58     Musical  Aesthetics 2 

Mus.          83,  84     Instrumental  Class 2 

Mus.  19,  20   (Public  Performance  or — 

Mus.      181,  182  \Methods  and  Materials 2 

*Electives 6 

32 

flncludcs  Viola  for  Violin  Students. 

*  Electives  are  offered  in  Music,  Education,  English,  History,  Modern 
Language,  Military  Science. 
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C— ORGAN 

First  Year 

Sem.  Hrs. 

Mus.              1,  2     Organ 6 

Mus.         11,  12     Piano 4 

Mus.         33,  34     Harmony..... 4 

Mus.         41,  42     Sight  Singing 4 

Mus.          51,52     History  of  Music  &  Appreciation 4 

Eng.          31,  32     English 6 

*Electives 2 

30 
Second  Year 

Mus.             3,  4     Organ 6 

Mus.         13,  14     Piano 4 

Mus.         35,  36     Counterpoint 4 

Mus.         43,  44     Sight  Singing 4 

Mus.          53,54     History  of  Music 4 

Mus.         77,  78     Conducting 2 

Eng.          61,  62     English 4 

*Electives 2 

30 
Third  Year 

Mus.             5,  6    Organ 8 

Mus.         25,  26     Ensemble 2 

Mus.         37,  38     Form 4 

Mus.          47,  48     General  Liturgy 2 

Mus.         55,  56     Musical  Analysis 4 

Mus.          79,  80     Technique  and  Orchestration 2 

Mus.      177,  178     Advanced  Conducting 4 

*Electives 4 

30 
Fourth  Year 

Mus.             7,  8     Organ 8 

Mus.         27,  28     Ensemble 2 

Mus.         57,  58     Musical  Aesthetics 2 

Mus.          63,  64     Liturgical  Music 4 

Mus.      131,  132     Composition 4 

Mus.      171,  172     Improvisation 2 

Mus.  19,  20   f  Public  Performance  or — 

Mus.      187,  188  \Methods  and  Materials 2 

*Electives 6 

30 

*Electives  are  offered  in  Music,  Education,  English,  History,  Modern 
Language,  Military  Science. 
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D— COMPOSITION 

First  Year 

Sem.  Hrs. 

Mus.              1,  2     Piano 6 

Mus.          31,  34     Harmony,  Counterpoint 8 

Mus.          41,  42     Sight  Singing 4 

Mus.          51,52     History  of  Music 4 

Eng.          31,  32     English 6 

*Electives 2 

30 
Second  Year 

Mus.             3,  4     Piano 6 

Mus.          35,  38     Advanced  Counterpoint 8 

Mus.          43,  44     Sight  Singing 4 

Mus           53,54     History  of  Music 4 

Mus.         77,  78     Conducting 2 

Eng.           61,62     Literature 4 

*Electives 2 

30 
Third  Year 

Mus.              5,  6  fPiano 6 

Mus.         25,  26     Ensemble 2 

Mus.          35,  36     Musical  Analysis 4 

Mus.          79,  80     Orchestration 2 

Mus.       131-134     Composition 8 

Mus.      163,  164     Gregorian  Notation  and  Modes 2 

Mus.       175-178     Advanced  Conducting 4 

*Electives 2 

30 
Fourth  Year 

Mus.             7,  8  fPiano 6 

Mus.          27,  28     Ensemble 2 

Mus.          57,  58     Musical  Aesthetics 2 

Mus.          59,  60     Piano  Literature 2 

Mus.          85,  86     History  of  Musical  Form 4 

Mus.       135-138     Composition 8 

Mus.      171,  172     Improvisation 2 

*Electives 4 

30 

t  If  Piano  requirements  are  met,  another  instrument  may  be  substituted. 

*Electives   are   offered   in    Music,    Education,    English,   History,  Modern 
Language,  Military  Science. 
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E— VOICE 

First  Year 

Sem.  Hrs. 

Mus.             1,  2     Voice 6 

Mus.          11,  12     Secondary  Piano 4 

Mus.         31,  32     Harmony 4 

Mus.         41,  42     Sight  Singing 4 

Mus.         51,52     History  of  Music 4 

Mus.          71,  72     Eurhythmies 2 

Eng.          31,  32     English 6 

30 
Second  Year 

Mus.             3, 4     Voice 6 

Mus.          13,  14     Secondary  Piano 4 

Mus.         33,  34     Harmony 4 

Mus.         43,  44     Sight  Singing  and  Dictation 4 

Mus.         53,54     History  of  Music 4 

Mus.         77,  78     Conducting 2 

Lang.             1,  2     German 6 

30 
Third  Year 

Mus.             5, 6     Voice 8 

Mus.         25,  26     Chorus 2 

Mus.          35,  36     Harmony,  Counterpoint 4 

Mus.          55,  56     Musical  Analysis 4 

Lang.             1,  2     French 6 

Lang.             1,  2     Italian 6 

30 
Fourth  Year 

Mus.             7,  8     Voice  and  Coaching 8 

Mus.         27,  28     Chorus 2 

Mus.         37,  38     Counterpoint,  Form 4 

Mus.         57,  58     Musical  Aesthetics 2 

ii/r  io   on  /Senior  Recital  or 

Mus.          iy,  ZU  |Methods  and  Materials 2 

Lang.            3,  4     French 6 

*Electives 6 

30 

*Electives  are  offered  in   Music,  Education,   English,  History,  Modern 
Language,  Military  Science. 
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Mus. 

1,2 

Mus. 

31,  32 

Mus. 

41,42 

Mus. 

45,46 

Mus. 

47,48 

Mus. 

51,52 

Mus. 

61,62 

Eng. 

31,  32 

Mus. 

3,4 

Mus. 

33,  34 

Mus. 

53,  54 

Mus. 

63,64 

Lat. 

1,2 

Eng. 

13,  14 

F— LITURGICAL  MUSIC 

First  Year 

Sem.  Hrs. 

Piano  and  Organ 6 

Harmony 4 

Sight  Singing 4 

Voice  Class 2 

General  Liturgy 2 

History  of  Music 4 

Liturgical  Music  (Greg.) 2 

English 6 

30 

Second  Year 

Piano  and  Organ 6 

Harmony 4 

History  of  Music 4 

Liturgical  Music  (Greg.) 4 

Latin 6 

English 4 

28 

Third  Year 

Organ 8 

Ensemble 2 

Counterpoint 4 

Music  Analysis 4 

Liturgical  Music  (Polyphonic  and  Modern) 4 

Conducting 2 

Latin 6 

Piano  Accompaniment 2 

32 

Fourth  Year 

Organ 8 

Ensemble 2 

Form 4 

Musical  Aesthetics 2 

Liturgical  Music  (Polyphonic  and  Modern) 4 

Organ  Accompaniment 2 

Improvisation 2 

Liturgical  Latin 4 

28 


Mus. 

5,6 

Mus. 

25,26 

Mus. 

35,  36 

Mus. 

55,  56 

Mus. 

65,66 

Mus. 

77,  78 

Lat. 

3,4 

Mus. 

121,  122 

Mus. 

7,8 

Mus. 

27,  28 

Mus. 

37,  38 

Mus. 

57,  58 

Mus. 

67,68 

Mus. 

165,  166 

Mus. 

171,  172 
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THE  SCHOOL  OF  EDUCATION 

HISTORY 

Previous  to  1928,  courses  in  Education  had  been  offered  by 
Duquesne  University  in  the  College  of  Liberal  Arts  and  Sciences. 
In  February  of  that  year  the  first  classes  were  enrolled  in  this 
school,  as  a  separate  division  of  the  university. 

In  1929  the  School  of  Education  was  approved  by  the  State 
Council  of  Education  of  Pennsylvania.  The  school  is  also  a 
member  of  the  American  Association  of  Teachers'  Colleges  and 
the  Eastern  States  Association  of  Professional  Schools  for  Teach- 
ers. 

The  school  is  located  in  Canevin  Hall  on  the  University 
Campus,  at  the  corner  of  Colbert  and  Vickroy  Streets. 

The  Department  of  Commercial  Education  of  the  School  of 
Education  is  located  in  the  Fitzsimons  Building,  situated  at 
331  Fourth  Avenue,  in  the  heart  of  the  financial  district. 

PURPOSE 

THE  SCHOOL  OF  EDUCATION  has  as  its  general  object 
the  professional  training  of  teachers.  It  attains  its  object  by  a 
scientific  study  of  the  facts  and  principles  of  Education,  a  thor- 
ough study  of  the  learning  process,  and  by  practice  teaching 
based  upon  the  most  advanced  educational  theories.  The  School 
of  Education  recognizes  the  fact  that  a  teacher,  above  all  others, 
must  have  a  wide  range  of  interests,  refined  tastes,  deep  sympathy 
and  understanding,  tact,  and  an  education  commonly  described 
as  liberal. 

Another  aspect  in  the  training  of  prospective  teachers  is  the 
development  of  a  professional  ability  and  a  professional  spirit. 
Here  the  specific  aims  are  the  implanting  of  proper  educational 
ideals,  interests,  and  attitudes,  and  the  establishment  of  correct 
teaching  skills  and  habits.  It  is  the  particular  function  of  the 
School  of  Education  to  endeavor  to  secure  these  results  by  means 
of  its  professional  courses  of  instruction. 

An  arrangement  between  the  School  of  Education  and  the 
Board  of  Public  Instruction  of  Pittsburgh  gives  the  student  an 
excellent  opportunity  to  fulfill  the  State  requirement  for  practice 
teaching.  The  present  plan  includes  observation  and  participa- 
tion for  one  hour  each  day  with  one-hour  conferences  a  day  with 
the  critic  teacher.  Beside  this  there  are  held  at  the  university 
two  one-hour  conferences  a  week  with  a  member  of  the  faculty 
of  the  School  of  Education.  Under  this  plan  the  students  acquire 
an  understanding  of  the  difficulties  of  teaching  and  are  enabled 
to  cope  with  them  through  the  experience  thus  gained. 
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The  entrance  requirements  to  the  School  of  Education  are: 

A.  For  admission  as  candidates  for  the  degree,  Bachelor  of 
Education: 

(1)  Department  of  Arts  and  Science: 

Required  Courses 

English 4 

Foreign  Language 2 

History 1 

Mathematics 1 

Science  (Lab.) 1 

Electives 6 

Total  units  required  for  admission 15 

(2)  Department  of  Commercial  Education:.. 

Required  Courses 

English 4 

History 2 

Science  (Lab.) 1 

Mathematics 1 

Electives 7 

Total  units  required  for  admission 15 

Candidates  are  strongly  advised  to  offer  two  units  in  a  foreign 
language. 

As  elective  subjects  the  following  are  acceptable:  Foreign 
Language,  History,  Science,  Mathematics,  Music  and  Commercial 
Subjects. 

Special  Requirements  for  Students  entering  the  Department 
of  Music  Education.  Applicants  are  required  to  have  an  ele- 
mentary knowledge  of  music,  a  true  ear,  and  a  fair  natural  voice. 
They  should  be  able  to  play  a  simple  composition  at  sight  on 
the  piano,  violin,  or  other  instrument  and  to  sing  at  sight  a 
simple  folk  song  unaccompanied.  At  the  discretion  of  the  faculty 
the  applicant  may  be  required  to  take  an  examination  in 
elementary  music. 

Proficiency  Tests  for  Graduation:  Students  in  all  departments 
of  the  School  of  Education  must  sustain  proficiency  tests  in  the 
following  fields  at  the  end  of  the  Sophomore  year: 
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1.  English.     2.  Speech. 

Special  proficiency  tests  are  required  of  students  in  the  fol- 
lowing departments  at  the  end  of  the  Sophomore  year: 

A.  Music  Education  and  Elementary  Education  in : 

1.  Voice.     2.  Piano. 

B.  Commercial  Education  in : 

1.  Typing.     2.  Shorthand. 

(d)  Practical  Experience  Requirements  for  Department  of  Com- 
mercial Education: 

1.  Two  months  of  Store  Practice  at  places  and  under  condi- 
tions approved  by  the  Director  of  the  Department. 

2.  Two  months  of  Secretarial  or  Clerical  Experience  at 
places  and  under  conditions  approved  by  the  Director  of  the 
Department. 

3.  After  the  fourth  semester's  work  has  been  completed, 
students  will,  on  assignment,  do  work  not  to  exceed  two  hours 
per  week  in  their  field  in  connection  with  the  work  of  the  insti- 
tution. 

DEPARTMENTS 

The  School  of  Education  is  divided  into  four  departments: 

(1)  Department  of  Arts  and  Science. 

(2)  Department  of  Commercial  Education. 

(3)  Department  of  Music  Education. 

(4)  Department  of  Elementary  Education. 

All  curricula  of  these  departments  lead  to  the  degree  of 
Bachelor  of  Education  with  the  credentials  showing  the  fields 
of  specialization. 

The  curricula  and  the  regulations  of  these  departments  are 
set  forth  in  detail  on  the  following  pages. 

I.     DEPARTMENT  OF  ARTS  AND  SCIENCE 

Requirements  for  Certification  of  Teachers 
for  Secondary  Schools 

1.    Provisional  College  Certificate. 

This  certificate  entitles  the  holder  to  teach,  for  three  years, 
in  any  public  high  school  of  the  Commonwealth,  the  subjects 
indicated  on  its  face,  and  to  teach  in  the  elementary  field  where 
the  applicant  is  the  holder  of  a  certificate  for  teaching  in  this  field 
or  has  completed  and  approved  curriculum  in  a  school  of  educa- 
tion in  preparation  for  teaching  in  such  field. 
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Such  a  curriculum  will  be  approved  when  the  six  semester  hours  of  pre- 
scribed electives  are  in  the  field  of  elementary  education  and  the  six  semester 
hours  of  practice  teaching  are  with  pupils  of  elementary  school  age. 

The  applicant  for  this  certificate  must  be  a  graduate  of  an  approved  college 
or  university  and  must  have  successfully  completed  at  least  eighteen  semester 
hours  of  work  of  college  grade  in  education  distributed  as  follows: 

Educational  Psychology 3  hours 

(General  Psychology  is  a  prerequisite) 

Introduction  to  Teaching 3  hours 

Electives  in  Education 6  hours 

selected  from  the  following  list: 

Secondary  Education  Educational  Sociology 

Elementary  Education  Educational  Systems 

School  Efficiency  History  of  Education 

Special  Methods  Principles  of  Education 

School  Hygiene  Educational  Psychology 

Educational  Administration  Technique  of  Teaching 
Educational  Measurements 

Practice  Teaching  in  the  Appropriate  Field 6  hours 

The  Practice  Teaching  requirement  may  be  met  by  one  hour  a  day 
of  observation  and  practice  teaching  with  one  hour  a  week  of  conference  in 
connection  therewith,  for  one-half  year. 

Three  years  of  successful  teaching  experience  in  the  field  in  which  certifica- 
tion is  sought,  together  with  a  teaching  rating  of  "middle"  or  better,  may  be 
accepted  as  the  equivalent  of  the  practice  teaching  requirement. 

After  September  1,  1931,  the  holder  of  this  certificate  will  be  certificated 
to  teach  subjects  in  which  not  less  than  eighteen  semester  hours  have  been 
completed. 

The  scope  of  this  certificate  will  be  extended  to  cover  a  field  of  learning 
when  the  distribution  of  the  applicant's  credentials  so  warrant. 

This  certificate  may  be  renewed  once  on  a  rating  of  "low"  or  better  plus 
six  additional  semester  hours  of  work  of  college  grade,  one-half  of  which  must 
be  professional. 

For  the  present,  the  six  semester  hours  of  practice  teaching  required  for 
the  college  certificate  and  for  the  standard  certificate  may  be  met  by  presenting 
evidence  of  not  fewer  than  six  semester  hours  of  observation,  participation, 
and  teaching  under  approved  supervision  and  conference,  not  fewer  than  three 
of  which  shall  be  teaching  under  approved  supervision  and  conference,  during 
employment  as  a  teacher  in  any  school  district.  In  order  that  credit  may  be 
received  under  this  special  plan  the  authorities  employing  the  teacher  seeking 
such  certification  must  present  in  advance  for  approval  the  plan  for  meeting 
these  requirements. 
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Distribution  of 

Required  Eighteen  Semester  Hours 

A.  Science: 

I.  After  September  1,  1931,  a  certificate  of  standard  grade  will  be  vali- 
dated for  the  teaching  of  science  upon  the  completion  of  18  semester 
hours  of  approved  preparation  in  science  distributed  as  follows: 

Physical  Sciences,  9  semester  hours  including  3  semester  hours 
in  Physics,  3  semester  hours  in  Chemistry.  Biological  Sciences, 
9  semester  hours  including  3  semester  hours  in  Botany  and  3 
semester  hours  in  Zoology. 

II.  Where  the  applicant  presents  18  semester  hours  of  approved  prepara- 
tion in  Physical  Science  including  6  semester  hours  in  Chemistry  and 
6  semester  hours  in  Physics,  Physical  Science  will  be  written  on  the 
certificate. 

III.  Where  the  applicant  presents  18  semester  hours  of  approved  prepara- 
tion in  Biological  Science  including  6  semester  hours  in  Botany  and  6 
semester  hours  in  Zoology,  Biological  Science  will  be  written  upon  the 
certificate. 

B.  Social  Studies 

I.  Social  Studies  will  be  written  upon  the  certificate  when  the  applicant 
presents  evidence  of  having  completed  18  semester  hours  of  approved 
preparation  in  the  Social  Studies  distributed  as  follows: 

Social  Science 9  semester  hours 

History 9  semester  hours 

II.  Where  the  applicant  has  completed  18  semester  hours  of  approved 
preparation  in  Social  Science,  Social  Science  will  be  written  upon  the 
Certificate. 

III.  Where  the  applicant  has  completed  18  semester  hours  of  approved 
preparation  in  History,  History  will  be  written  upon  the  Certificate. 

2.    Permanent  College  Certificate: 

This  certificate  entitles  the  holder  to  teach  for  life  in  any 
public  school  of  the  Commonwealth,  the  subjects  indicated  on 
its  face. 

The  issue  of  this  certificate  is  dependent  upon  the  possession 
of  the  qualifications  required  for  the  provisional  college  certificate 
and  in  addition  thereto  three  years  of  successful  teaching  experi- 
ence in  the  appropriate  fields  in  the  public  schools  of  the  Com- 
monwealth, with  a  teaching  rating  of  "middle"  or  better,  and 
the  satisfactory  completion  of  at  least  six  semester  hours  of 
additional  preparation  of  collegiate  grade,  completed  subsequent 
to  the  baccalaureate  degree,  one-half  of  which  must  be  profes- 
sional and  the  remainder  related  to  the  subjects  or  subject  fields 
in  which  the  candidate  is  certified  to  teach. 

The  expression  "in  the  appropriate  field,"  refers  to  the  age  levels  of  child- 
life  commonly  known  as  elementary  and  secondary.  In  this  connection  suc- 
cessful teaching  experience  with  pupils  of  seventh  and  eighth  grades  may  be 
considered  to  apply  in  either  classification. 
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CURRICULUM 

FRESHMAN  YEAR 

First  Semester 

Sem.  Hrs. 

Science  of  Language 2 

Composition 3 

Educational  Biology 3 

Economic  History  of  the  United  States 2 

French,  German,  Italian,  or  Spanish 3 

Oral  Expression 2 

Introduction  to  Education 0 

Physical  Education 1 


Eng. 

5 

Eng. 

31 

Bio. 

17 

His. 

1 

Lang. 

1 

Pub.  Sp. 

1 

Ed. 

1 

Phys.  Ed. 

1 

Second  Semester 


Eng. 

61 

Pub. 

Sp. 

3 

Soc. 

11 

Ed. 

23 

Ed. 

3 

Phys 

.  Ed. 

3 

Second  Semester 


Eng. 

62 

Pub. 

Sp. 

4 

Phys 

.  Ed. 

4 

Ed. 

24 

Ed. 

20 

Ed. 

68 

16 


Eng.  6     Science  of  Language 2 

Eng.  32     Composition 3 

Bio.  18     Educational  Biology 3 

His.  2     Economic  History  of  the  United  States 2 

Lang.  2     French,  German,  Italian  or  Spanish 3 

Hyg.  1     Hygiene 0 

Pub.  Sp.  2     Oral  Expression 2 

Phys.  Ed.  2     Physical  Education 1 

16 


SOPHOMORE  YEAR 

First  Semester 

American  Literature 2 

Oral  Expression 2 

Sociology 2 

General  Psychology 3 

History  and  Philosophy  of  Education 3 

Physical  Education 1 

Major  or  Minor 2 


IS 


American  Literature 2 

Oral  Expression 2 

Physical  Education 1 

Adolescent  Psychology 3 

Educational  Sociology 2 

History  of  Education  in  Pennsylvania 3 

Major  or  Minor 2 

IS 
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JUNIOR  YEAR 

First  Semester 

Ed.                 7     Introduction  to  Teaching 3 

Ed.               55     Visual  and  Sensory  Techniques  (1  lab.    1  lect.) 2 

Major  and  Minor 11 

16 
Second  Semester 

Ed.               26     Educational  Psychology 3 

Ed.                 9     Technique  of  Teaching 2 

Major  and  Minor 11 


SENIOR  YEAR 


16 


First  Semester 

Ed.               30     Principles  of  Secondary  Education 2 

Ed.              51     Educational  Statistics 2 

Methods 2 

Major  and  Minor 10 

16 
Second  Semester 

Ed.               99     Practice  Teaching 6 

Ed.              50    Tests  and  Measurements 2 

Major  and  Minor 8 


16 


FIVE  YEAR  CURRICULUM 


In  addition  to  the  Four  Year  Curriculum  there  is  a  Five  Year 
Optional  Curriculum  offered  leading  to  the  Bachelor  of  Educa- 
tion and  the  Master  of  Education.  This  Curriculum  is  as  fol- 
lows: 

First  year  same  as  in  the  four  year  curriculum,  see  page  101. 
Second  year  same  as  in  the  four  year  curriculum,  see  page  101. 
Third  year  same  as  in  the  four  year  curriculum,  see  above. 

Fourth  Year 

Fall  Semester 

Sem.  Hrs. 

Ed.  55     Visual  Education 2 

Ed.  51     Educational  Statistics 2 

Major  and  Minor 12-14 

16-18 
Spring  Semester 

Ed.  50     Tests  and  Measurements 2 

Ed.  68     History  of  Education  in  Pennsylvania 3 

Ed.  32     Class  Management 3 

Major  and  Minor 8 

Method  in  Major 2 

18 
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Fifth  Year 

Ed. 

99 

Ed. 

Ed. 

Ed. 

190 

Ed. 

220 

Ed. 

136 

Ed. 

125 

Ed. 

185 

Ed. 

Ed. 

250 

Practice  Teaching 6 

Prof.  Treatment  of  Subject  Matter  of  Major 4 

Prof.  Treatment  of  Subject  Matter  of  Minor 4 

Organization  of  Supervision 2 

Philosophy  of  Education 2 

Psychology  of  Individual  Differences 2 

Educational  Psychology  (Advanced) 2 

Special  Problems  in  Education 2 

Analysis  of  the  Teaching  Process  (Conference) 2 

Education-Seminar 0 

Thesis 6 

32 

II.     DEPARTMENT  OF  COMMERCIAL  EDUCATION 

Certification  of  Commercial  Teachers 

1.  Regulations  Governing  Certificates  Previously  Issued: 

A.  All  Temporary,  Special,  Normal  and  Provisional  College  Certificates 
now  valid  will  be  renewed  and  made  permanent  in  accordance  with 
the  requirements  upon  which  they  were  issued. 

B.  Permanent  Certificates  to  teach  commercial  subjects  are  not  affected 
by  the  following  regulations.  These  regulations  govern  the  issue  of 
new  certificates. 

2.  High  School  Requirement: 

THE  COMPLETION  OF  AN  APPROVED  FOUR  YEAR  HIGH 
SCHOOL  CURRICULUM  IS  A  MINIMUM  REQUIREMENT 
FOR  THE  CERTIFICATES  LISTED  HEREIN. 

A.     Standard: 

1.  Temporary — Issued  for  two  years  upon  graduation  from  a  two  year 
(70  semester  hours)  approved  commercial  teacher  preparation  curriculum, 
including  twelve  semester  hours  in  education  and  six  semester  hours  in  prac- 
tice teaching. 

After  September  1,  1931,  the  Temporary  Standard  Certificate  will  require 
three  years  of  approved  post-high  school  preparation. 

After  September  1,  1932,  the  Temporary  Standard  Certificate  will  require 
four  years  of  approved  post-high  school  preparation. 

2.  Permanent — Issued  for  life  upon  evidence  of  (1)  four  years  of  ex- 
perience in  teaching  the  commercial  subjects  on  a  State  Standard  Certificate 
with  a  rating  of  "middle"  or  better,  and  (2)  the  completion  of  a  third  year  (30 
semester  hours)  of  work  in  commercial  education  in  an  approved  institution. 

The  Temporary  Standard  Certificate  issued  after  September  1,  1931,  will 
be  made  permanent  on  four  years  of  teaching  experience,  including  two  years 
on  the  Temporary  Standard  Certificate  and  a  minimum  of  four  years  of  ap- 
proved post-high  school  preparation. 
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B.     College: 

1.  Provisional— Issued  for  life  upon  evidence  of  three  years  of  experi- 
ence teacher  preparation  curriculums  in  commercial  education  in  accredited 
colleges  and  universities. 

2.  Permanent — Issued  for  life  upon  evidence  of  three  years  of  experi- 
ence in  teaching  the  commercial  subjects  on  a  Provisional  College  Certificate 
with  a  rating  of  "middle"  or  better  plus  six  semester  hours  of  additional  credit 
of  collegiate  grade,  one-half  of  which  must  be  professional. 

(1)  COMMERCIAL  EDUCATION  CURRICULUM 

FRESHMAN  YEAR 

First  Semester 

Class  Sem. 

Hrs.  Hrs. 

Introduction  to  Education 1  0 

Commercial  Geography 3  3 

Shorthand  Theory 3  3 

Bookkeeping  and  Accounting 4  3 

Typewriting  Theory 3  2 

Business  Mathematics 3  3 

Composition 3  3 

20  17 
Second  Semester 

Commercial  Geography 3  3 

Shorthand  Theory ..       3  3 

Bookkeeping  and  Accounting 4  3 

Typewriting  Theory 3  2 

Bus.  Math,  and  Mach.  Cal 3  3 

Composition 3  3 

Physical  Education 2  1 

21  17 
SOPHOMORE  YEAR 

First  Semester 

Shorthand  Theory 3  3 

Principles  of  Accounting 4  3 

Literature 2  2 

Typewriting  Theory 3  2 

Educational  Biology 3  3 

Elements  of  Speech 2  2 

Physical  Education 2  1 

19  16 
Second  Semester 

Principles  of  Accounting 4  3 

Typewriting  Theory 3  2 

Literature 2  2 

General  Psychology 3  3 

Stenographic  Office  Practice 3  3 

Elements  of  Speech 2  2 

Physical  Education 2  1 

19  16 


Ed. 

1 

Com. 

Ed. 

9 

Com. 

Ed. 

6 

Com. 

Ed. 

1 

Com. 

Ed. 

7 

Com. 

Ed. 

14 

Eng. 

31 

Com. 

Ed. 

10 

Com. 

Ed. 

23 

Com. 

Ed. 

2 

Com. 

Ed. 

8 

Com. 

Ed. 

27 

Eng. 

32 

Phys. 

Ed. 

1 

Com. 

Ed. 

24 

Com. 

Ed. 

3 

Eng. 

61 

Com. 

Ed. 

25 

Biol. 

17 

Pub. 

Spk. 

1 

Phys. 

Ed. 

1 

Com. 

Ed. 

4 

Com. 

Ed. 

26 

Eng. 

62 

Ed. 

23 

Com. 

Ed. 

55 

Pub. 

Spk. 

2 

Phys. 

Ed. 

2 
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Com.  Ed. 

56 

B.  L. 

1 

Econ. 

11 

Ed. 

51 

Ed. 

7 

Hia. 

9 

Ed. 

26 

Com. 

Ed. 

62 

B.L. 

2 

Ed. 

55 

Ed. 

50 

Ed. 

24 

Ed. 

20 

JUNIOR  YEAR 

First  Semester 

Class  Sem. 

Hrs.  Hrs. 

Secretarial  Practice 3  3 

Business  Law 3  3 

Principles  of  Economics 2  2 

Educational  Statistics 2  2 

Introduction  to  Teaching 3  3 

Social  and  Industrial  History 2  2 

Educational  Psychology 3  3 

16  16 
Second  Semester 

Methods  of  Commercial  Teaching 3  3 

Business  Law 3  3 

Visual  Education 2  2 

Educational  Tests  and  Measurements 2  2 

Adolescent  Psychology 3  3 

Educational  Sociology 2  2 

15  15 
SENIOR  YEAR 

First  Semester 

Com.  Ed.    87     Meth.  of  Tchg.  Jr.  Bus.  Training 3  3 

Com.  Ed.    21     Principles  of  Salesmanship 3  3 

Pol.  Sc.          1     American  Government 3  3 

Ed.                 3     History  and  Philosophy  of  Education 3  3 

Com.  Ed.    32     Business  English t 2  2 

Pub.  Sp.        3     Psychology  of  Speech 2  2 

16  16 
Second  Semester 

Ed.               99     Practice  Teaching,  Observation  &  Conference....       6  6 

Pub.  Spk.      4     Psychology  of  Speech 2  2 

Ed.                30     Principles  of  Secondary  Ed 2  2 

10  10 

Note\     Certification  in  Business  English  requires: 

(a)  Twelve  (12)  semester  hours  in  English,  plua 

(b)  Not  less  than  two  (2)  semester  hours  in  Business  English 
or  Correspondence. 

3.     Limitations: 

A.  Each  certificate  issued  shall  have  written  on  its  face  those  subjects 
which  the  holder  is  entitled  to  teach. 

B.  No  commercial  teacher  shall  teach  any  subjects  not  appearing  upon 
his  certificate. 
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C.  Commercial  subjects  will  be  written  on  a  commercial  certificate  or 
as  additional  subjects  to  any  valid  certificate  where  the  applicant  is 
able  to  present  not  less  than  the  number  of  semester  hours  required 
in  each  of  such  subjects  in  accordance  with  the  following  schedule 
together  with  a  total  in  the  whole  field  of  not  less  than  twelve  semes- 
ter hours  for  a  standard  certification.  This  minimum  requirement 
of  twelve  semester  hours  will  be  raised  to  eighteen  after  September  1, 
1931. 

Bookkeeping  and  Accounting 12  semester  hours 

Business  Writing 3  semester  hours 

Commercial  and  Economic  Geography 6  semester  hours 

Commercial  Law 6  semester  hours 

Commercial  Mathematics 3  semester  hours 

Office  Practice 3  semester  hours 

Salesmanship 3  semester  hours 

Shorthand 9  semester  hours 

Typewriting 6  semester  hours 

Junior  Business  Training 3  semester  hours 

Economics 6  semester  hours 

Retail  Selling 12  semester  hours 

Business  English  requires: 

(a)  Twelve  (12)  semester  hours  in  English,  plus 

(b)  Not  less  than  two  (2)  semester  hours  in  Business  English 
or  Correspondence. 

III.     DEPARTMENT  OF  MUSIC  EDUCATION 

The  following  curricula  are  designed: 

(a)  For  those  majoring  in  general  school  music  teaching  and  super- 
vision. 

(b)  For  those  majoring  in  instrumental  school  music  teaching  and 
supervision. 

CURRICULA 

A.  GENERAL  SUPERVISORS  COURSE 

First  Year 

Sem.  Hrs. 

Ed.  1  Introduction  to  Education 0 

Mus.  Ed.  1,    2  Major  Instrument 4 

Mus.  Ed.  11,  12  Secondary  Piano 4 

Mus.  Ed.  21,  22  Ensemble,  Vocal  and  Instrumental 4 

Mus.  Ed.  31,  32  Elementary  Harmony 4 

Mus.  Ed.  41,  42  Sight  Singing  and  Dictation 2 

Mus.  Ed.  45,  46  Voice  Class 2 

Mus.  Ed.  51,  52  History  of  Music 2 

Mus.  Ed.  71,  72  Eurhythmies 2 

Eng.  29,  30  English 4 

Eng.  13,  14  English 4 

32 
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Second  Year 

Major  Instrument 4 

Secondary  Piano 4 

Ensemble,  Vocal  and  Instrumental 4 

Harmony 4 

Sight  Singing  and  Dictation 2 

History  of  Music 2 

Eurhythmies 2 

Technique  of  Instruments 2 

English 4 

Hygiene 1 

Primary  Methods 2 

General  Psychology 3 


Mus. 

Ed. 

3, 

4 

Mus. 

Ed. 

13, 

14 

Mus. 

Ed. 

23, 

24 

Mus. 

Ed. 

33, 

34 

Mus. 

Ed. 

43, 

44 

Mus. 

Ed. 

53, 

54 

Mus. 

Ed. 

73, 

74 

Mus. 

Ed. 

79 

Eng. 

61, 

62 

Ed. 

28 

Mus. 

Ed. 

92 

Ed. 

23 

Third  Year 


Ed. 

26 

Mus. 

Ed. 

75,  78 

Mus. 

Ed. 

80 

Mus. 

Ed. 

25,  26 

Mus. 

Ed. 

35,  36 

Mus. 

Ed. 

55,  56 

Fourth  Year 


Ed. 

55 

Mus. 

Ed. 

95,  96 

Ed. 

7,  8 

Mus. 

Ed. 

27,  28 

Mus. 

Ed. 

37,  38 

Mus. 

Ed. 

57,  58 

34 


Mus.  Ed.    93,  94     Intermediate  and  High  School  Methods 6 

Mus.  Ed.  99,  100     Apprentice  Teaching 2 

Educational  Psychology 3 

Conducting,  Vocal  and  Instrumental 4 

Orchestration 2 

Ensemble 2 

Harmony  and  Counterpoint 4 

Music  Analysis 4 

Eng.        147,  148     English 4 

*Electives 4 


35 


Mus.  Ed.  101,  102  Practice  Teaching 6 

Mus.  Ed.    97,  98     Music  Appreciation  Methods 4 

Visual  Education 2 

Community  Music 2 

Introduction  to  Teaching 3 

Ensemble 4 

Counterpoint  and  Form 4 

Musical  Aesthetics 4 

English 4 

*Electives 4 

37 

*These  electives  provide  for  additional  credit  in  a  major  or  minor  instru- 
ment, for  general  music  supervisors,  and  credit  in  special  class  instrumental 
instruction  for  instrumental  music  supervisors.  For  both  these  courses,  an 
additional  fee  shall  be  charged. 

B.  INSTRUMENTAL  SUPERVISION 

Follow  Course  A.  with  exception  of  Electives. 

For  these  are  supplied  eight  semesters  in  Instrumental  Technique,  to  give 
students  an  elementary  technique  in  the  playing  of  instruments  other  than 
the  major  instrument.  Instruction  is  given  in  small  groups  of  three  or  four, 
so  that  adequate  attention  can  be  given  to  each  student. 
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The  courses  for  the  training  of  teachers  and  supervisors  of  music  have 
been  recognized  and  approved  by  the  State  Council  of  Education. 

By  special  arrangement  with  the  Board  of  Public  Education  of  Pittsburgh, 
students  of  the  Duquesne  University  School  of  Music  who  are  preparing  to 
become  School  Music  Supervisors  or  School  Music  Instrumental  Supervisors, 
are  permitted  to  gain  valuable  training  in  the  teaching  of  music  to  public 
school  children.  In  the  third  year  of  their  courses  three  hours  a  week  are 
spent  in  observation.  In  the  fourth  year,  six  hours  a  week  are  devoted  to 
actual  teaching  under  the  direction  of  trained  teachers  and  supervisors. 

IV.     DEPARTMENT  OF  ELEMENTARY  EDUCATION 

The  following  curricula  are  designed  to  train  teachers  for 

A.  The  Nursery-Kindergarten-Primary  Field. 

B.  The  Intermediate  Field. 

C.  The  Junior  High  School  Field. 

A.  NURSERY-KINDERGARTEN-PRIMARY  CURRICULUM 

First  Semester 

Sem.  Hrs. 

Ed.                 1     Introd.  to  Educ 0 

Arithmetic  1 3 

English 3 

Biology 3 

Eurhythmies 1 

Library  Activities 1 

Art....... 2 

Sight  Singing 1 

Handwriting  (with  observation) 1 

IS 
Second  Semester 

Children's  Lit.  &  St.  Telling 3 

English 3 

Biology 3 

Sight  Singing 1 

Eurhythmies 1 

Art 2 

Nursery  School — Kindergarten — Primary 

Curriculum 3 

16 
Third  Semester 

Gen.  Psychology 3 

Child  Guidance 3 

Eurhythmies 1 

Tech.  in  Piano-Sight-Singing 3 

Techniques  and  Uses  of  the  Social  Studies  in 

Early  Child,  Educ 2 

El.  Ed.        44     Handicrafts 3 

IS 


Eng. 

31 

Biol. 

17 

El.  Ed. 

SO 

El.  Ed. 

20 

El.  Ed. 

40 

Mus.  Ed. 

41 

El.  Ed. 

14 

El.  Ed. 

22 

Eng. 

32 

Biol. 

18 

Mus.  Ed. 

42 

El.  Ed. 

51 

El.  Ed. 

41 

El.  Ed. 

6 

Ed. 

23 

El.  Ed. 

34 

El.  Ed. 

52 

Mus.  Ed. 

55 

El.  Ed. 

7 
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Mus.  Ed. 

56 

El.  Ed. 

5 

El.  Ed. 

42 

El.  Ed. 

53 

Ed. 

7 

El.  Ed. 

4 

Fourth  Semester 

Class  Sem. 
Hrs.  Hrs. 
El.  Ed.          2     Tech.  of  Teaching  Language  Studies  in  Kinder- 
garten and  Primary  Grades 3  3 

Tech.  in  Piano  and  Voice 3  3 

Child  Psychology 3  3 

Art 2  2 

Eurhythmies 2  1 

Introduction  to  Teaching 3  3 

Pre-School  Child 2  2 

18  17 
Fifth  Semester 

El.  Ed.          8     Techniques  of  Teaching  Primary  Reading 3  3 

Child  Health.. 2  2 

Educ.           55     Visual  Education 2  2 

Mus.  Ed.     60     Music  Methods  (Nursery- Kindergarten-Primary)      3  3 

El.  Ed.        23     Children's  Literature  and  Story  Telling 2  2 

El.  Ed.        54     Eurhythmies  (Improvisation) 2  2 

14  14 
Sixth  Semester 

El.  Ed.        43     Art.... 2  2 

Educ.           20     Educational  Sociology 2  2 

El.  Ed.         30     Geography 3  3 

El.  Ed.         10     Techniques  of  Teaching  Arithmetic  in  Kinder- 
garten and  Primary  Grades 2  2 

Mus.  Ed.     61     Music  Methods(Nursery-Kindergarten-Primary)       3  3 

El.  Ed.        21     English  Activities  for  Classroom  Teacher 2  1 

El.  Ed.         55     Eurhythmies  (Improvisation) 2  2 

16  15 
Seventh  Semester 

El.  Ed.        90     Student  Teaching  and  Conference 13  10 

El.  Ed.         15     Technique  of  Teaching 2  2 

Nature  Study 2  2 

El.  Ed.        56     Eurhythmies 2  1 

19  15 
Eighth  Semester 

Educ.             3     History  and  Philosophy  of  Education 3  3 

Tests  and  Measures 2  2 

Physical  Ed.  (Hygiene,  Personal  and  Nutrition)       3  3 

Play  Materials  in  Classroom  Units 3  3 

Child  Health 2  2 

El.  Ed.        57     Eurhythmies 2  1 

El.  Ed.        33     Civic  Education 3 

18  17 
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B.  INTERMEDIATE  GRADES  CURRICULUM 

First  Semester 

Sem.  Hrs. 

Ed.  1     Introduction  to  Education 0 

Arithmetic  1 3 

Eng.  3 1     English 3 

Biol.  17     Biology 3 

El.  Ed.        50     Eurhythmies 1 

El.  Ed.        20     Library  Activities 1 

El.  Ed.        40    Art  I.... 2 

El.  Ed.         14     Handwriting  (with  observation) 1 

Mus.  Ed.    41     Sight  Singing 1 


Second  Semester 


Third  Semester 


Ed. 

23 

El.  Ed. 

52 

Mus.  Ed. 

55 

Hist. 

1 

Ed. 

20 

Econ. 

11 

El.  Ed. 

33 

Fourth  Semester 


El.  Ed. 

5 

El.  Ed. 

12 

Mus.  Ed. 

55 

El.  Ed. 

42 

El.  Ed. 

53 

Ed. 

7 

Ed. 

55 

El.  Ed. 

42 

El.  Ed. 

53 

Ed. 

7 

Ed. 

55 

15 


El.  Ed.  22     Children's  Literature  and  Story  Telling 3 

Eng.  32     English 3 

Biol.  18     Biology 3 

El.  Ed.  30     Geography  1 3 

El.  Ed.  51     Eurhythmies 1 

El.  Ed.  41     Art  II 2 

Mus.  Ed.  42     Sight  Singing 1 


16 


General  Psychology 3 

Eurhythmies 1 

Technique  in  Piano  and  Voice 3 

U.  S.  History 2 

Educational  Sociology 2 

Economics 3 

Civic  Education 3 


17 


Child  Psychology 3 

Techniques  in  Teaching  Arithmetic  in  Intermediate 

Grades  (with  observation) 3 

Technique  in  Piano  and  Voice 3 

Art  (Design  and  Color) 2 

Eurhythmies 3 

Introduction  to  Teaching 3 

Technique  in  Piano  and  Voice 3 

Art  (Design  and  Color) 2 

Eurhythmies 1 

Int.  Teaching 3 

Visual  Education 2 

16 
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Fifth  Semester 

Sem.  Hrs. 

El.  Ed.        31     World  Problems  in  Geography 3 

El.  Ed.        34     Guidance.. 3 

El.  Ed.         35     Technique  in  Teaching  Social  Studies 3 

Pol.  Sci.         1     American  Government 3 

Mus.  Ed.     60     Music  Methods 3 

El.  Ed.         54     Eurhythmies  (Improvisation) 1 


Sixth  Semester 


El.  Ed. 

32 

El.  Ed. 

9 

Mus.  Ed. 

61 

El.  Ed. 

55 

Seventh  Semester 


C.  JUNIOR  HIGH  SCHOOL  CURRICULUM 

First  Semester 


Eng. 

31 

Biol. 

17 

El.  Ed. 

20 

Mus.  Ed. 

41 

El.  Ed. 

50 

El.  Ed. 

14 

Second  Semester 


El.  Ed. 

16 

Eng. 

32 

Biol. 

18 

El.  Ed. 

51 

El.  Ed. 

55 

El.  Ed. 

30 

Mus.  Ed. 

42 

16 


El.  Ed.        43     Art 2 

Nature  Study 3 

Technique  in  Teaching  Geography  (with  observ.)..  3 

Technique  in  Teaching-Reading  (with  observ.).  ...  3 

Music  Methods 3 

Eurhythmies  (Improvisation) 1 


15 


El.  Ed.        90     Student  Teaching 10 

El.  Ed.         15     Teaching  Technique  (with  observation) 2 

Hist.              1     U.  S.  History 3 

15 
Eighth  Semester 

Educ.             3     History  and  Philosophy  of  Education 3 

Educ.           50     Educational  Tests  and  Measurements 2 

Phys.  Ed.      1     Hygiene  (Personal  and  Nutrition) 3 

Technique  in  Teaching  English  (with  observation).  3 

Hist.             51     History  of  Civilization 3 


14 


Ed.  1     Introduction  to  Education 0 

Arithmetic  1 3 

English 3 

Biology 3 

Library  Activities 2 

Sight  Singing 1 

Eurhythmies 2 

Handwriting 1 


15 


Tech.  Jr.  High  School  Education 2 

English 3 

Biology 3 

Eurhythmies 1 

Art  (History  and  Appreciation) 2 

Geography  1 3 

Sight  Singing 1 

15 
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Ed. 

23 

Pol.  Sci. 

1 

Eng. 

Mus.  Ed. 

55 

El.  Ed. 

52 

El.  Ed. 

24 

Ed. 

7 

Ed. 

20 

El.  Ed. 

35 

El.  Ed. 

53 

El.  Ed. 

5 

Mus.  Ed. 

56 

Third  Semester 

Sem.  Hrs. 

General  Psychology 3 

American  Government 3 

Advanced  Composition 3 

Tech.  in  Piano  and  Voice 3 

Eurhythmies 1 

Teaching  of  English  in  Jr.  High  School 

(with  observation) 3 

16 
Fourth  Semester 

Int.  Teaching 3 

Educational  Sociology 2 

Tech.  in  Teaching  Social  Studies 3 

Eurhythmies 1 

Child  Psychology 3 

Technique  in  Piano  and  Voice 3 

15 
Fifth  Semester 

Eng.  Literature 3 

El.  Ed.        34     Guidance 3 

Econ.  11     Principles  of  Economics 3 

Eng.  Literature 3 

Principles  of  Education 3 

15 
Sixth  Semester 

Visual  Education 2 

World  Probs.  in  Geog 3 

Health  and  Hygiene  in  Junior  High 3 

History  &  Organiz.  of  Educ.  in  Pa 3 

Econ.  Hist,  of  United  States 2 

Technique  in  Teaching  Arithmetic 3 

16 
Seventh  Semester 

El.  Ed.        90     Student  Teaching  and  Conference 10 

El.  Ed.         15     Technique  of  Teaching 2 

Techniques  in  Teaching  Reading 3 

15 
Eighth  Semester 

Educ.  3     History  and  Philosophy  of  Education 3 

Tests  and  Measurements 2 

El.  Ed.         11     Purpose,  Org.  &  Dev.  Jr.  High  Schools 3 

Techniques  in  Teaching  English 3 

Techniques  in  Teaching  Geography 3 

14 


Educ. 

55 

El.  Ed. 

31 

El.  Ed. 

17 

Educ. 

68 

Hist. 

1 
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THE  GRADUATE  SCHOOL 
PURPOSE 

The  aim  of  the  Graduate  School  is  to  give  specialized  in- 
struction, and  aid  and  encouragement  in  individual  research, 
to  students  who  have  already  obtained  the  Bachelor's  degree. 

DEGREES  CONFERRED 

Courses  are  given  in  the  following  departments  in  prepara- 
tion for  the  degree  of  Master  of  Arts:  English,  history  and 
political  science,  Latin  and  Greek,  modern  languages  and  phil- 
osophy. The  degree  of  Master  of  Arts  in  Drama  is  given  in  the 
department  of  drama.  The  degree  of  Master  of  Business  Ad- 
ministration is  given  in  the  department  of  business  administra- 
tion. The  degree  of  Master  of  Science  is  given  in  chemistry, 
music,  and  pharmacy.  The  degree  of  Master  of  Education  is 
given  in  the  Department  of  Education. 

The  degree  of  Doctor  of  Philosophy  can  be  obtained  in 
philosophy  and  in  mediaeval  history. 

ORGANIZATION 

The  Graduate  School  is  governed  by  its  Dean,  who  will  con- 
sult with  the  Council  on  Graduate  Studies  or  an  Executive 
Committee  thereof  to  be  appointed  by  him.  The  Council  is 
composed  of  the  Dean  of  the  Graduate  School  and  the  head  of 
each  department  of  instruction  offering  graduate  work  or  a 
faculty  member  of  the  department. 

SCHOLASTIC  REGULATIONS 

1.  To  be  admitted  to  the  Graduate  School  as  a  candidate 
for  a  degree,  a  student  must  have  received  the  Bachelor's  de- 
gree from  an  accredited  college  or  university.  Application  for 
admission  must  be  made  on  the  prescribed  form  and  sent  to  the 
Registrar  of  the  university.  The  applicant  should  arrange  zvith 
the  officers  of  the  schools  previously  attended  to  have  transcripts  of 
his  entire  work  submitted  to  the  Registrar. 

Undergraduate  students  of  the  university  who  are  within 
eight  semester  hours  of  graduation  and  who  desire  to  continue 
their  studies  for  a  Master's  degree,  may  be  permitted  to  carry 
a  limited  amount  of  graduate  work  with  the  approval  of  the 
Dean  of  the  Graduate  School  and  of  the  Dean  of  the  school  in 
which  they  are  registered. 
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Admission  to  graduate  work  is  only  provisional,  and  re- 
quires final  approval  of  the  Dean  after  the  student  has  completed 
work  equivalent  to  six  semester  hours. 

2.  A  graduate  student  who  is  a  candidate  for  a  degree  must, 
after  choosing  a  major  subject,  be  accepted  by  the  head  of  the 
department  concerned.  The  prerequisites  for  work  in  the  major 
field  vary  with  the  department  in  which  the  work  is  taken.  In 
general,  they  are  the  completion  of  the  courses  required  for  a 
major  in  that  field  in  the  undergraduate  school  of  the  university. 
The  head  of  the  department  at  his  discretion  may  require  in 
individual  cases  more  extensive  prerequisite  training  before 
credits  acquired  may  be  applied  towards  a  degree. 

3.  In  addition  to  the  major  study  there  may  also  be  de- 
manded one  or  two  minor  studies  in  accordance  with  the  regu- 
lations of  the  various  departments.  Both  major  and  minor 
courses  must  be  approved  by  the  respective  department  heads 
concerned. 

MASTER'S  DEGREE 

ADMISSION  AS  CANDIDATE 

1.  The  applicant  must  have  been  regularly  admitted  as  a 
student  in  the  Graduate  School. 

2.  He  must  file  with  the  Registrar  an  application  for  the 
Master's  degree,  not  later  than  three  months  before  the  date  on 
which  the  degree  is  to  be  conferred. 

REQUIREMENTS  FOR  THE  MASTER'S  DEGREE 

1.  The  student  must  have  completed  a  minimum  of  twenty- 
four  semester  hours,  in  addition  to  a  thesis,  equivalent  to  six 
semester  hours.  (See  thesis  requirements  following.) 

2.  The  work  for  the  Master's  degree  is  determined  by  the 
department  in  which  the  major  is  taken,  with  the  approval  of 
the  Dean  of  the  Graduate  School.  At  least  twelve  semester 
hours  must  be  taken  in  the  major,  and  at  least  six  in  a  minor. 

3.  All  courses  counting  toward  the  Master's  degree  must 
be  taken  in  work  of  an  advanced  character. 

4.  Candidates  for  the  degree  in  the  liberal  arts  and  in  science 
must  pass  a  test  showing  a  reading  knowledge  of  either  French 
or  German. 
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5.  Every  candidate  for  the  Master's  degree  must  show 
evidence  of  ability  to  use  good  English  in  speech  and  in  writing. 

THESIS 

A  thesis  is  required  of  all  candidates  for  the  Master's  degree. 
In  the  case  of  students  majoring  in  instrumental  or  vocal  music, 
an  equivalent  of  six  semester  hours  of  work,  to  consist  of  the 
arrangement  and  solo  performance  of  an  entire  program,  may 
be  accepted  in  place  of  a  thesis. 

The  following  regulations  concerning  the  thesis  must  be 
observed  by  all  students: 

1.  The  title  and  proposed  outline  of  the  thesis,  with  the 
approval  of  the  candidate's  faculty  advisor,  must  be  in  the 
hands  of  the  Dean  of  the  Graduate  School  not  later  than  six 
months  before  the  date  for  conferring  the  degree.  The  faculty 
advisor  will  immediately  consult  with  the  Dean  and  secure  his 
sanction  before  the  plan  of  the  thesis  is  finally  approved. 

2.  The  completed  thesis  must  be  presented  to  the  candi- 
date's advisor,  by  whom  it  will  be  transmitted  to  the  Dean  of 
the  Graduate  School.  The  completed  thesis  must  be  presented: 

(a)  On  or  before  the  fifteenth  of  April,  if  the  candidate  is 
to  be  considered  as  eligible  for  the  degree  in  June  of  that  year. 

(b)  On  or  before  the  fifteenth  of  June,  if  the  candidate  is 
to  be  considered  as  eligible  for  the  degree  at  the  end  of  the  Sum- 
mer Session  of  that  year. 

(c)  On  or  before  the  fifteenth  of  December,  if  the  candidate 
is  to  be  considered  as  eligible  for  the  degree  in  February  of  the 
following  year. 

3.  Three  copies  of  the  thesis  must  be  typewritten  in  double 
space  on  firm  paper.  One  of  these  copies  will  be  kept  in  the 
University  Library,  one  in  the  office  of  the  Dean  of  the  Graduate 
School,  and  one  in  the  Record  Room. 

4.  The  thesis,  when  accepted,  becomes  the  property  of 
Duquesne  University.  It  may  not  be  published  elsewhere,  in 
whole  or  in  part,  unless  the  consent  of  the  university  has  been 
previously  obtained. 

5.  A  thesis  binding  fee  of  #5.00  will  be  charged  each  candi- 
date for  the  Master's  degree  at  the  time  that  the  copies  of  the 
thesis  in  approved  form  are  submitted  to  the  Dean  of  the  Gradu- 
ate School. 
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DEGREE  OF  DOCTOR  OF  PHILOSOPHY 

Courses  leading  to  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Philosophy  are 
available  only  in  the  fields  of  philosophy  and  mediaeval  history. 
They  are  intended  for  those  graduate  students  whose  background 
is  considered  sufficient  to  enable  them  to  pursue  with  profit 
independent  research. 


ADMISSION  OF  CANDIDATES 

1.  The  applicant  must  have  been  regularly  admitted  as  a 
student  in  the  Graduate  School. 

2.  He  must  have  shown,  by  examination,  a  reading  knowl- 
edge of  French,  German,  Latin,  and  Greek  if  his  work  is  to  be 
pursued  in  the  department  of  philosophy;  and  at  least  of  French, 
German,  and  Latin  if  majoring  in  mediaeval  history. 

3.  He  must  file  with  the  Registrar  an  application  for  the 
degree  of  Doctor  of  Philosophy  not  later  than  three  months 
before  the  date  for  conferring  the  degree. 


REQUIREMENTS  FOR  THE  DOCTOR'S  DEGREE 

1.  The  candidate  must  have  completed  seventy-two  semes- 
ter hours  of  graduate  work,  of  which  sixty  must  be  in  the  de- 
partment in  which  his  field  lies,  and  at  least  thirty  at  Duquesne 
University. 

2.  He  must  have  successfully  passed  such  examinations  in 
his  field  as  are  required  by  the  department,  and  also  an  oral 
examination  covering  all  the  work  in  the  department  and  dealing 
in  detail  with  the  candidates'  special  field. 

3.  He  must  write  a  dissertation  on  some  particular  question 
in  his  field.  The  thesis  must  be  approved  by  an  Examining  Jury 
and  accepted  by  the  Dean. 

This  dissertation  is  to  be  a  definite  contribution  to  scholar- 
ship involving  original  research. 

The  dissertation  must  conform  to  the  directions  given  for 
the  thesis  in  the  requirements  for  the  Master's  degree. 
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THE  SCHOOL  OF  DRAMA 

LOCATION 

THE  DRAMA  SCHOOL,  which  formerly  occupied  apart- 
ments in  the  Fitzsimons  Building  as  a  School  of  Dramatic 
Literature  is  now  located,  as  a  practical  School  of  the  Theatre, 
in  the  University  Theatre  on  the  Bluff,  and  in  adjoining  class 
rooms  and  shops  in  the  ground  floor  of  the  Administration  build- 
ing. These  latter  include  a  wardrobe  room,  scene  shop,  rehearsal 
rooms,  greenroom  for  the  actors,  a  director's  studio,  office> 
make-up  room,  prop  room,  storage  room,  and  dressing  rooms 
with  showers. 

PURPOSE 

The  School  of  Drama  aims  to  provide,  in  addition  to  a  cultural 
background  in  English,  the  Languages,  Philosophy  and  Aesthetics, 
a  practical  training  in  the  arts  and  crafts  of  the  theatre,  leading 
to  a  Bachelor  of  Arts  degree  in  drama,  and  preparing  the  student 
for  work  in  the  professional  field.  Provision  is  made  in  the 
curriculum  for  major  emphasis  on  either  acting,  production, 
direction,  teaching,  playwriting,  or  radio.  Motion  picture  work 
is  also  considered.  Optional  classes  in  the  College  of  Arts,  School 
of  Education,  and  School  of  Music  are  open  to  Drama  Students. 

METHOD 

The  School  of  Drama  plans  to  teach  theatre  arts  and  crafts 
by  the  production  and  project  method.  Formal  classes  are  held 
where  necessary,  and  otherwise  the  student  receives  his  training 
by  working  in  the  University  Theatre  in  all  the  regular  positions 
of  a  professional  company,  with  the  additional  advantage  over 
apprentice  theatre  work  that  he  is  constantly  studying  major 
roles. 

The  entrance  requirements  to  the  School  of  Drama  for  admis- 
sion as  candidates  for  the  degree,  Bachelor  of  Arts  in  Drama  are: 

Required  Courses 

English 4 

Foreign  Language 2 

History 2 

Mathematics 1 

Electives 6 

Total  units  required  for  admission 15 
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As  elective  subjects  the  following  are  acceptable:  Foreign 
Language,  History,  Science,  Mathematics,  Music  and  Com- 
mercial Subjects. 

Technical  Test — The  Drama  School  gives  a  technical  test  in 
drama  subjects  and  reserves  the  right  to  reject  applicants  who 
display  little  or  no  aptitude  for  the  theatre. 

PRODUCTIONS 

In  the  past  two  seasons,  the  Drama  School  has  staged  the 
following  major  productions  for  at  least  one  week  each  in  the 
University  Theatre:  "After  Wimpole  Street,"  "Love  in  Livery," 
"The  Other  Kingdom"  (an  original),  "The  Importance  of  Being 
Earnest,"  "Starring  Gladys  De  Vere"  (a  premiere),  "Lourdes," 
"Winterset,"  "Doctor  Coakley's  Christmas  Play,"  "First  Lady," 
"The  Man  Who  Washed  His  Hands"  (an  ogirinal),  and  the 
"Taming  of  the  Shrew."  The  last  two  productions  played  sixteen 
performances  each.  Minor  productions  included  "Totally  In- 
different," "Illusion  of  Glamour,"  "A  Job  for  Joe"  (an  original), 
Ibsen's  "Ghosts,"  and  "Full  Circle." 

Drama  students  served  as  extras  at  the  Nixon  in  "Night  of 
January  Sixteenth,"  Leslie  Howard's  "Hamlet,"  "Dead  End," 
"The  Mikado,"  "Yeoman  of  the  Guard,"  etc.;  appeared  in  radio 
at  KDKA,  WJAS,  KQV,  WWSW;  held  acting  and  technical 
positions  at  Kennebunkport,  Maine;  Echo  Lake,  N.  Y.;  and 
New  London,  Conn.;  in  Pittsburgh  at  the  Allegheny  County 
Theatre,  the  Children's  Theatre,  Pittsburgh  Playhouse,  Y  Play- 
house, and  played  long  runs  as  both  regular  and  understudy 
members  of  the  Kilbuck  Theatre  Company. 


Eng. 

5,6 

Eng. 

29,  30 

History 

57,  58 

Music 

71,  72 

Drama 

1,2 

Drama 

5,6 

Drama 

9,  10 

Drama 

11,  12 

CURRICULUM 

BACHELOR  OF  ARTS  IN  DRAMA 

Freshman  Year 

Semester  Hrs. 

1st  2nd 

Sem.  Sem. 

Science  of  Language 2  2 

Composition 2  2 

History  of  Civilization 2  2 

Eurhythmies 1  1 

Rehearsal 2  2 

Stage  Projects 2  2 

Fundamentals  of  Speech 2  2 

Make-up 1  1 

Elective 1  1 

15  15 
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Sophomore  Year 

Class  Sem. 

Hrs.  Hrs. 

Eng.               21,  22     Literature 2  2 

Educ.            23,  24     Psychology 3  3 

Mus.              73,  74     Eurhythmies 1  1 

Drama               3,  4     Rehearsal 2  2 

Drama               7,  8     Stage  Projects 2  2 

Speech  3      Psychology  of  Speech 2 

Speech                    4     Platform  Practice 2 

Hist.  30     Ancient  History 2 

Hist.                     31     Middle  Ages  and  Renaissance 2 

Elective 1  1 

15  15 

Junior  Year 

Eng.              94,95     Logic 2  2 

Eng.           137,  159     Shakespeare 2  2 

Hist.              32,  33     Modern  European  History 3  3 

Drama           47,  48     Pantomine 1  1 

Drama          33,  34     Rehearsal 1  1 

Drama  35,  36 

or               41,  42     Stage  Projects 1  1 

Speech           17,  18     Diction 2  2 

Electives 3  3 

15  15 

Senior  Year 

Eng.  101     Modern  Drama 2 

Hist.                     56     History  of  the  Arts 2 

Phil.              67,68     History  of  Philosophy 2  2 

Drama       101,  102     History  of  the  Theatre 2  2 

Electives 9  9 

15  15 

Drama  students  may  elect  courses  in  Arts,  Education,  and 
Music  with  the  consent  of  their  Dean  and  the  department 
involved. 

Those  desiring  a  teaching  certificate  must  complete  18  hours 

in  Education  as  well  as  English  5,  6,  33,  34;  Speech  7,  8;  and 
Drama  115,  116. 

Majors  in  Acting  should  elect  Interpretation,  Radio,  and 
Senior  Rehearsal. 

Requirements  for  Technical  Majors  are  indicated  in  the 
course  of  study. 
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SCHOOL  OF  NURSING 

HISTORY 

The  School  of  Nursing  was  formerly  a  unit  in  the  College  of 
Liberal  Arts.  It  has  been  the  policy  of  the  university  to  establish 
its  schools  under  control  of  some  already  organized  school. 
Monday,  March  the  fifteenth,  nineteen  hundred  thirty-seven,  the 
Department  of  Nursing  Education  was  given  the  status  of  a 
separate  school  with  a  dean  in  charge.  December  3,  1937  the 
State  Council  of  Education,  Commonwealth  of  Pennsylvania 
approved  the  school  and  authorized  Duquesne  University  to 
confer  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Science  in  Nursing  and  the 
degree  of  Bachelor  of  Science  in  Nursing  Education  to  graduates 
in  course  of  the  appropriate  curriculum. 

The  school  continues  as  an  integral  part  of  the  university 
having  all  the  resources  of  the  university  at  its  disposal.  Thus 
the  student  participates  in  any  department  which  may  furnish 
the  necessary  background  of  experience.  Those  subjects  which 
more  directly  relate  to  the  nursing  field  are  confined  to  the 
School  of  Nursing. 

OBJECTIVES 

1.  To  furnish  a  background  of  cultural  and  specialized 
preparation  to  the  graduate  nurse  whose  basic  professional 
experience  is  sound.  It  is  expected  that,  with  this  professional 
preparation,  a  broader  concept  of  nursing  will  be  developed; 
that  the  immediate  care  of  the  patient  will  be  improved;  and 
that  assistance  will  be  given  in  interpreting  to  the  public  the 
need  of  public  health  measures  and  the  community's  responsi- 
bility in  meeting  the  need. 

2.  To  furnish  to  students  in  nursing  the  academic  and  basic 
nursing  experience  which  will  lead  to  a  B.S.  degree  and  a  diploma 
in  nursing. 

ORGANIZATION 

NURSING  EDUCATION 
GRADUATE  NURSE  COURSE 

There  are  four  courses  of  study  for  the  graduate  nurse  who 
wishes  to  further  her  professional  education  by  additional  study 
in  the  university. 

Students  may  enter  the  Fall,  Spring  or  Summer  Sessions  as 
full  time  or  part  time  students.  Class  hours  of  instruction  have 
been  arranged  to  meet  the  special  need  of  those  nurses  who  wish 
to  take  one  or  more  subjects  at  the  university. 
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Assistance  will  be  given  to  those  graduate  nurses  who,  for 
any  reason,  find  that  their  academic  or  professional  experience 
needs  to  be  supplemented  in  order  to  meet  the  university  entrance 
requirements  or  the  professional  requirements  of  the  School  of 
Nursing. 

COMBINED  ACADEMIC 

AND 

BASIC  PROFESSIONAL  COURSE 

UNDERGRADUATE  NURSE  COURSE 

This  course  is  a  Five  Year  Plan  leading  to  the  degree  of 
Bachelor  of  Science  in  Nursing.  It  is  offered  to  young  women 
who  desire  to  combine  an  academic  preparation  at  the  university 
and  basic  professional  experience  at  a  hospital  school  of  nursing. 

The  student  spends  the  first  two  years  at  the  university;  the 
first  and  second  summer  sessions,  and  the  third,  fourth  and 
fifth  years  in  residence  at  the  hospital  school  of  nursing  and 
affiliated  fields.  During  the  third  and  fifth  years  courses  are 
taken  at  the  university  concurrent  with  the  related  clinical 
experience  at  the  hospital  school  of  nursing. 

Candidates  may  enter  the  Spring,  Fall  or  Summer  Sessions 
as  full  time  or  part  time  students. 

Note:  One  semesters'  work  may  be  substituted  for  the  work 
of  two  summer  sessions. 

Entrance  Requirements 

SCHOOL  OF  NURSING 

For  admission  as  candidates  for  the  degree,  Bachelor  of 
Science  in  nursing. 

Required  Courses 

English 4 

*Foreign  Language 2 

History 2 

Algebra  or  Geometry 1 

Laboratory  Science 1 

Electives 

Total  units  required  for  admission 15 

*If  foreign  languages  have  not  been  included  in  the 
high  school  curriculum,  professional  certificates  will 
be  given  consideration. 
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In  addition  to  the  basic  requirements  the  graduate  nurse  must 
meet  the  following  professional  requirements. 

The  applicant  must  present  evidence  of  having  satisfactorily 
completed  a  three  year  course  in  nursing.  This  course  must  make 
her  eligible  for  registration  in  the  state  in  which  she  is  graduated 
and  must  meet  the  approval  of  the  School  of  Nursing.  She  must 
be  a  registered  nurse.  She  must  be  recommended  for  entrance  by 
the  head  of  the  nursing  school  from  which  she  was  graduated. 

The  credentials  of  each  candidate  will  be  evaluated  individ- 
ually and  not  more  than  42  hours  of  academic  credit  toward 
the  120  hours  required  for  the  degree  will  be  granted  by  Duquesne 
University  for  the  completion  of  the  course  in  the  School  of 
Nursing. 

COURSES  OF  STUDY 

GRADUATE  NURSE 

The  School  of  Nursing  offers  the  student  with  a  professional 
background  four  courses  in  nursing  education.  One  of  these  is 
required: 

1.  Teacher  of  Science  in  Schools  of  Nursing. 

2.  Teacher  of  Nursing  Arts  in  Schools  of  Nursing. 

3.  Supervisor  in  Schools  of  Nursing. 

4.  Public  Health  Nursing. 

CURRICULUM 

TEACHER  OF  SCIENCE  IN  SCHOOLS  OF  NURSING 

REQUIREMENTS 

Credit  Hours 
Professional  Courses 17 

Cat.  No.  Courses  Credit  Hours 

N.  Ed.  101     Trends  in  Nursing 3 

N.  Ed.       107     Mental  Hygiene. 2 

N.  Ed.  119     Seminar — Professional  Problems 1 

N.Ed.  144     Evaluation  of  Nursing  Ability 2 

N.  Ed.  103     Curriculum  Construction 4 

N.  Ed.  109     Health  Education 2 

N.  Ed.  128   *Practice  Teaching 3 

Science 24 

Chem.       1,  2     Inorganic  Chemistry 8 

Chem.    11,  12     Organic  Chemistry 8 

Biol.  13     Physiology 4 

Biol.  16     Bacteriology . 4 

Education 15 

Ed.  23  General  Psychology 3 

Ed.  24  Adolescent  Psychology 3 

Ed.  26  Educational  Psychology 3 

Ed.  7  Introduction  to  Teaching 3 

Ed.  3  History  and  Philosophy  of  Education. .  .  3 
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Credit  Hours 
Sociology 4 

Cat.  No.                       Courses                                      Credit  Hours 
Soc.        11,  12     Principles  of  Sociology 4 

Philosophy 4 

Phil.      61,  62     Ethics 4 

English 10 

Eng.       31,  32     English  Composition 6 

Eng.       13,  14     Literature 4 

or 

Eng.       21,  22     English  Literature 4 

History 4 

Hist.      57,  58     History  of  Civilization 4 

Public  Speaking 1 

Pub.  Spk.      1      Public  Speaking 1 

Electives 

Number  of  electives  will  vary  for  each  student  according 
to  credit  allowed  for  basic  professional  experience. 

*  This  experience  will  be  under  the  direction  of  the  university  in  cooper- 
ation with  local  hospital  schools  of  nursing. 

TEACHING  OF  NURSING  ARTS 

REQUIREMENTS 

Credit  Hours 
Professional  Courses 24 

Cat.  No.  Courses                                     Credit  Hours 

N.  Ed.  101     Trends  in  Nursing 3 

N.  Ed.  107     Mental  Hygiene 2 

N.  Ed.  109     Health  Education 2 

N.Ed.  144     Evaluation  of  Nursing  Ability 2 

N.Ed.  119     Seminar — Professional  Problems 1 

N.  Ed.  103     Curriculum  Construction 4 

N.  Ed.  121      Supervision  in  Schools  of  Nursing 2 

N.Ed.  113     Teaching  of  Nursing  Arts 3 

N.  Ed.  Ill     Ward  Management  and  Teaching 2 

N.  Ed.  128   *Practice  Teaching 3 

Science 16 

Chem.        1,  2     Inorganic  Chemistry 8 

Biol.  13     Physiology 4 

Biol.  16     Bacteriology 4 

Education 15 

Ed.  23  General  Psychology 3 

Ed.  24  Adolescent  Psychology 3 

Ed.  26  Educational  Psychology 3 

Ed.  7  Introduction  to  Teaching 3 

Ed.  3  History  and  Philosophy  of  Education ..  .  3 
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Credit  Hours 
Sociology 8 

Cat.  No.  Courses  Credit  Hours 

Soc.        11,  12     Principles  of  Sociology 4 

Soc.        21,  22     Practical  Sociology 4 

Philosophy 4 

Phil.      61,62     Ethics 4 

English 10 

Eng.      31,  32     English  Composition 6 

Eng.       13,  14     Literature 4 

or 

Eng.      21,  22     English  Literature 4 

History 4 

Hist.      57,  58     History  of  Civilization 4 

Public  Speaking 1 

Pub.  Spk.      1     Public  Speaking 1 

Electives 

Number  of  Electives  will  vary  for  each  student  according 
to  credit  allowed  for  basic  professional  experience. 

*  This  experience  will  be  under  the  direction  of  the  university  in  cooper- 
ation with  local  hospital  schools  of  nursing. 

SUPERVISION  IN  SCHOOLS  OF  NURSING 

REQUIREMENTS 

Credit  Hours 
Professional  Subjects 25 

Cat.  No.  Courses  Credit  Hours 

N.  Ed.  101     Trends  in  Nursing 3 

N.  Ed.  107     Mental  Hygiene 2 

N.Ed.  113     Teaching  of  Nursing  Arts 3 

N.  Ed.  103     Curriculum  Construction 4 

N.  Ed.  121     Supervision  in  Schools  of  Nursing 3 

N.Ed.  144     Evaluation  of  Nursing  Ability 2 

N.  Ed.  122   *Field  Experience — Supervision 3 

N.  Ed.  Ill     Ward  Management  and  Teaching 3 

N.  Ed.  109     Health  Education 2 

Science 16 

Chem.        1,  2     Inorganic  Chemistry 8 

Biol.  13     Physiology 4 

Biol.  16     Bacteriology 4 

Education 14 

Ed.  23  General  Psychology 3 

Ed.  24  Adolescent  Psychology 3 

Ed.,  26  Educationl  Psychology 3 

Ed.  5  Principles  of  Education 2 

Ed.  3  History  and  Philosophy  of  Education. . .  3 
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Credit  Hours 
Sociology 10 

Cat.  No.  Courses  Credit  Hours 

Soc.        11,  12     Principles  of  Sociology 4 

Soc.        21,  22     Practical  Sociology 4 

Soc.  35     Social  Psychology 2 

Philosophy 4 

Phil.      61,62     Ethics 4 

English 10 

Eng.       31,  32     English  Composition 6 

Eng.       13,  14     Literature 4 

or 

Eng.       21,  22     English  Literature 4 

History 4 

Hist.      57,  58     History  of  Civilization 4 

Public  Speaking 1 

Pub.  Spk.      1     Public  Speaking 1 

Electives 

Number  of  electives  will  vary  for  each  student  according 
to  credit  allowed  for  basic  professional  experience. 

*  One  month  field  experience  in  supervision  will  be  made  available  under 
the  direction  of  the  university  in  cooperation  with  Mercy  School  of  Nursing. 


PUBLIC  HEALTH  NURSING 

The  course  open  to  qualified  graduate  nurses  offers  the  basic 
theoretical  and  field  courses  required  in  preparing  for  public 
health  nursing  in  its  general  and  special  forms,  including  maternal, 
infant,  pre-school,  school,  industrial  and  visiting  nursing  in  urban 
and  rural  areas.  It  also  includes  suggested  courses  required  for 
certification  of  school  nurses  in  the  Commonwealth  of  Pennsyl- 
vania. A  CERTIFICATE  IN  PUBLIC  HEALTH  NURSING 
will  be  given  upon  the  satisfactory  completion  of  the  courses 
outlined  below.  A  MAJOR  IN  NURSING  EDUCATION  for 
the  Bachelor  of  Science  degree  may  be  granted  the  student  who 
meets  the  academic  requirements,  the  required  courses  in  edu- 
cation and  recommended  electives  in  addition  to  the  courses  of 
the  professional  major. 

Field  work  in  an  approved  public  health  nursing  service 
provides  the  opportunity  for  supervised  experience  in  the  various 
phases  of  public  health  nursing  with  emphasis  on  family  health 
work.  A  month  of  field  work  is  required  before  admission  to  the 
professional  courses.  The  student  carries  ten  hours  of  field 
work  per  week  during  the  school  year  and  a  month  of  field  work 
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at  the  close  of  the  school  year.  The  field  work  of  students  who 
have  already  had  satisfactory  supervised  field  experience  will  be 
adjusted  to  meet  the  needs  of  the  individual  student. 

First  Semester 

Cat.  No.  Courses  Credit  Hours 

N.  Ed.       135  Public  Health  Nursing,  Principles  and  Practice  2 

N.  Ed.       137  Public  Health  Nursing,  Maternity,  Infant,  and 

Pre-school 2 

N.  Ed.       133  Nutrition 3 

Ed.               23  General  Psychology 3 

N.Ed.       123  Public  Health  Administration 3 

Soc.              11  Principles  of  Sociology 2 

N.  Ed.       140  Field  Experience 2 

17 
Second  Semester 

Cat.  No.  Courses  Credit  Hours 

N.  Ed.       136  School  Nursing 2 

N.Ed.       120  Teaching  in  Public  Health  Nursing 2 

Ed.               26  Educational  Psychology 3 

N.  Ed.       108  Mental  Hygiene 2 

Soc.            144  Rural  Sociology 2 

N.  Ed.       138  Principles  of  Social  Case  Work 2 

N.  Ed.       129  Child  Care  and  Training   1 

N.  Ed.       134  Public  Health  Nursing       [  Choice  of  1 2 

Industrial  and  Rural      J 

N.  Ed.       142  Field  Experience 2 

17 
NOTE:     Field  work  during  the  month  preceding  and  following  the  school 
year  carries  a  value  of  three  for  each  month.     Ten  hours  of  field  work  per 
week  during  the  academic  year  carries  a  value  of  two  credits  each  semester 

FIVE  YEAR  PLAN 
Combined  Academic  and  Professional  Course 

FIRST  YEAR 

First  Semester 

Cat.  No.  Course  Credit  Hours 

Eng.  31  English  Composition 3 

Hist.  57  History  of  Civilization 2 

Ed.  23  General  Psychology 3 

Biol.  13  Physiology 4 

N.  Ed.  3  Anatomy 3 

IS 
Second  Semester 

Eng.  32  English  Composition 3 

Hist.  58  History  of  Civilization 2 

Ed.  24  Adolescent  Psychology 3 

N.  Ed.  4  Anatomy 3 

Biol.  16  Bacteriology 4 

15 
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FIRST  SUMMER  SESSION 


MERCY  SCHOOL  OF  NURSING 


Clinical  Experience 

Class  Hours 

Daily         Weekly 

Nursing  Arts..... 3  15 

Nursing  (Practical  Experience) 3  18 

Nursing  Education  5,  History  of 

Nursing 1  5 

Study 1  6 

8  44 


Total 

Hours 

Credits 

90 

4 

108 

•• 

30 

2 

36 

264 

6 

Soc. 

11 

Chem. 

1 

Eng. 

13 

N.  Ed. 

109 

N.  Ed. 

107 

Germ,  or 

1 

French 

1 

Pub.  Spk. 

1 

Soc. 

12 

Chem. 

2 

Eng. 

14 

Germ,  or 

1 

French 

1 

N.  Ed. 

108 

Mat.  Med.    2 

SECOND  YEAR 

First  Semester 

Prin.  of  Sociology 

Inorganic  Chemistry 

English  Literature 

Health  Education 

Mental  Hygiene 

Elementary  German  or 

*French 

Public  Speaking 

Second  Semester 

Principles  of  Sociology 

Inorganic  Chemistry 

English  Literature 

Elementary  German  or 

*French 

Mental  Hygiene 

Pharmacology 


2 

4 

2 

2 

1 

3 

1 

15 

2 

4 

2 

3 

1 

3 

15 

*Upon    consultation,    History    may    be    substituted    for  either 
German  or  French. 


SECOND  SUMMER  SESSION 

MERCY  SCHOOL  OF  NURSING 

Weekly       No.  of  Total 

Class         Weeks  Hours          Credits 

Nursing  Arts  6 3                 6  18                 5 

Practice  of  Nursing 32                  6  195 

Study  of  Patient 3                 5  15                  1 

Study 6                6  36 

44              23  264                6 
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Phil. 


Phil. 


N.  Ed. 


N.  Ed. 
N.  Ed. 


THIRD,  FOURTH  AND  FIFTH  YEAR 

Academic  Courses  at  Duquesne  University 

and  Clinical  Experience  in  Mercy  Hospital 

School  of  Nursing 

THIRD  YEAR 

First  Semester 

61  Ethics 

Second  Semester 

62  Ethics 

FOURTH  YEAR 
Second  Semester 

125     Nursing  in  Preventive  Medicine 

FIFTH  YEAR 

Second  Semester 

119     Professional  Problems 

102     Trends  in  Nursing 


2 
2 

2 
2 

2 

2 


CLINICAL  EXPERIENCE  IN  NURSING  ARTS 

This  includes  theoretical  courses  in  all  subjects  in  correlation 
with  clinical  experience.  Clinical  experience  in  General  and 
Specialized  Medical  and  Surgical  Conditions,  Pediatrics  and 
Obstetrics,  correlated  with  experience  in  the  Out-Patient  Depart- 
ment and  with  Dietotherapy,  will  be  obtained  at  Mercy  School 
of  Nursing.  Operating  room  experience  will  also  be  given  at  the 
above  school. 

Expenses  of  hospital  experience  exclusive  of  affiliations — 
S155.00. 

This  covers  room,  board,  laundry,  uniforms,  and  textbooks 
used  for  hospital  courses. 

For  experience  in  the  following  phases  of  nursing,  affiliations 
have  been  arranged. 


Psychiatric  Nursing 

3  months 

Psychiatric  Hospital  in 
Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

Public  Health  Nursing 

3  months 

The    Public    Health 
Nursing  Association 
of  Pittsburgh. 

Tuberculosis 

Nursing  in  Communicable 
Diseases. 

1  month 

2  months 

Tuberculosis    League, 

Pittsburgh,  Pa. 
Cleveland  City  Hospital, 

Cleveland,  Ohio. 
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THE  EVENING  DIVISION 
ORIGIN  AND  PURPOSE 

In  recent  years  the  rapid  advances  made  by  science  and  tech- 
nology have  brought  about  profound  and  far-reaching  changes 
in  all  departments  of  human  activity.  In  transportation,  com- 
munication, manufacturing,  finance,  distribution,  professional 
life  and  social  and  recreational  activities  these  changes,  with 
apparently  ever  increasing  rapidity,  have  created  problems  of 
adjustment  affecting  the  entire  adult  population.  In  consequence, 
every  person  with  adult  responsibilities  is  brought  face  to  face 
with  two  vital  problems,  that  of  continued  adjustment  to  new 
conditions  and  requirements  in  employment,  and,  with  the  grad- 
ual reduction  in  hours  of  employment,  that  of  the  wise  use  of 
leisure  time. 

To  meet  the  needs  of  ambitious  men  and  women,  who,  while 
employed,  desire  the  help  which  may  come  from  university 
instruction  the  university  has  organized  the  Evening  Division. 
A  wide  and  varied  program  of  courses  is  offered  from  which 
selections  may  be  made  according  to  individual  tastes  and 
requirements.  In  addition  degree  curricula  and  special  programs 
of  study  are  available  for  those  whose  definite  interests  accord 
with  the  educational  preparation  thus  afforded. 

The  courses  offered  by  the  Evening  Division  are  designed  for 
their  special  value  to  the  following  groups: 

1  Young  men  and  women  who  are  interested  in  securing  the 
basic  and  specialized  training  which  will  enable  them  to  make 
the  most  effective  use  of  their  abilities  in  the  careers  which 
they  have  chosen. 

2.  Men  and  women  who  wish  to  prepare  themselves  by  study 
and  training  for  work  in  a  new  field. 

3.  Teachers,  nurses  and  those  in  other  professions  who  desire 
additional  training  in  one  or  more  subjects  in  order  to  meet 
the  professional  requirements  demanded  of  them. 

4.  Men  and  women  who  wish  to  develop  and  cultivate  interests, 
professional  or  cultural,  outside  their  own  immediate  fields  of 
activity. 

5  College  graduates  who  are  interested  in  acquiring  training  in 
specialized  subjects  not  included  in  their  undergraduate  work 
or  who  wish  to  review  and  continue  their  study  of  advanced 
subjects  in  their  special  fields. 
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6.  Business  executives  who  are  interested  in  advanced  problem 
and  discussion  courses  offered  in  the  various  business  fields. 

7.  Those  who  wish  to  prepare  for  the  profession  of  accounting 
and  aspire  through  the  study  of  accounting  courses  to  qualify 
for  certification  by  the  Commonwealth  of  Pennsylvania  as 
Certified  Public  Accountants. 

8.  Those  employed  in  business  or  governmental  organizations 
who  desire  and  need  training  to  fit  them  for  promotion. 

EVENING  DIVISION 

ADMISSION  AND  REGISTRATION 

Students  in  the  Evening  Division  of  the  School  of  Business 
Administration  are  of  two  classes,  regular  and  special.  Regular 
students  are  those  who  have  completed  a  standard  four  years' 
course  in  an  approved  high  school,  or  its  equivalent,  and  who 
are  registered  in  this  department  as  candidates  for  the  university 
degree.  Procedure  for  matriculation  for  Evening  Division  stu- 
dents who  wish  to  become  candidates  for  a  university  degree  is 
the  same  as  that  described  in  the  bulletins  of  the  colleges  of  the 
university.  All  others  who  enter  the  school  are  classified  as 
special  students  and  are  admitted  only  to  courses  which  they 
are  qualified  to  take  by  reason  of  their  maturity,  previous  edu- 
cation, and  experience. 

Although  it  is  advisable,  when  possible,  for  each  student 
entering  the  university  to  have  first  completed  his  high  school 
course,  the  lack  of  part  or  all  of  this  high  school  training  does 
not  debar  an  applicant  from  the  advantages  of  the  practical 
training  of  the  school,  provided  he  is  qualified  to  follow  special 
courses  of  instruction  in  which  he  desires  to  register. 

Students  will  report  at  the  registration  office,  Room  604, 
Fitzsimons  Building,  331  Fourth  Avenue,  on  or  before  the 
week  of  registration,  September  13th  to  18th.  Each  applicant 
will  be  assigned  to  a  member  of  the  registration  committee  of 
the  school  for  an  interview.  Full  instructions  for  registration 
will  be  given  by  the  interviewer. 

TUITION  AND  FEES 

Tuition  Fees  in  the  Evening  Division  are  as  follows: 

One  4  credit  course $  35.00 

Two  4  credit  courses 64.00 

Three  4  credit  courses 90.00 

Four  4  credit  courses 112.00 

C.  P.  A.  and  American  Institute 

Preparation 100.00 
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Tuition  in  the  Evening  Division  for  the  graduate  student  is 
at  the  rate  of  #10.00  per  semester  hour  credit. 

A  student  fee  of  32.00  payable  at  the  time  of  registration  is 
required  of  all  evening  students. 

Of  this  fee  $1.00  is  devoted  to  the  University  Library  and 
$1.00  constitutes  the  membership  fee  of  the  Evening  School 
Association. 

A  laboratory  fee  of  #10.00  is  charged  for  all  registrations  in 
Advertising  courses:  Principles  of  Advertising;  Advanced  Ad- 
vertising; Newswriting;  and  Copyreading  and  Headline  Writing. 

A  laboratory  fee  of  #5.00  is  charged  for  all  registrations  in 
Business  Statistics. 

A  laboratory  fee  of  #4.00  is  charged  for  registrations  in  all 
courses  in  Typewriting  Theory  and  Advanced  Typewriting. 

All  laboratory  fees  are  payable  at  the  time  of  registration 
and  are  not  refundable  in  any  case. 

A  Fee  of  #5.00  is  charged  of  all  students  registering  after  the 
regular  registration  period. 

For  the  convenience  of  the  student,  tuition  may  be  paid 
according  to  the  schedule  given  below: 


Total 

Sept. 

Tuition 

Oct. 

Nov. 

Dec. 

Jan. 

Feb. 

Mar. 

April 

May 

35 

7 

4 

4 

4 

4 

4 

4 

4 

64 

15 

7 

7 

7 

7 

7 

7 

7 

90 

20 

10 

10 

10 

10 

10 

10 

10 

112 

28 

12 

12 

12 

12 

12 

12 

12 

REFUNDS  FOR  WITHDRAWALS 

The  first  tuition  payment  is  not  refundable  in  any  case. 
Students  whose  tuition  is  paid  in  full  in  advance  may  on  with- 
drawal be  refunded  the  amount  of  tuition  paid  less  the  accrued 
total  of  payments  according  to  the  printed  schedule  up  to  and 
including  the  month  in  which  withdrawal  is  effected.  Students 
who  have  chosen  the  monthly  payment  plan  will  be  required 
as  a  condition  of  withdrawal  to  meet  in  full  all  scheduled  pay- 
ments up  to  an  including  the  month  in  which  withdrawal  is 
requested.  Upon  satisfaction  of  this  condition,  the  student  will 
upon  withdrawal  be  excused  from  future  tuition  payments. 
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STUDENT  ACTIVITIES 

Student  social  life  and  extra  curricular  activities  are  provided 
for  through  the  Evening  School  Association,  the  membership  of 
which  comprises  the  entire  student  body.  A  varied  program  of 
activities  is  provided  by  the  association  annually  and  planned 
according  to  the  expressed  desires  of  the  members. 

LOCATION  AND  EQUIPMENT 

The  offices  of  the  Evening  Division  are  on  the  sixth  floor  of 
the  Fitzsimons  Building,  331  Fourth  Avenue,  Rooms  602  to 
605,  inclusive.  The  Evening  Division  offices  and  classes  occupy 
the  entire  4th,  5th,  6th  and  7th  floors.  The  quarters  occupied 
have  been  especially  designed  for  the  work  of  the  school.  The 
lighting,  ventilation,  seating  arrangement,  and  interior  decora- 
tion have  all  been  planned  for  maximum  school  efficiency.  Com- 
plete accounting,  advertising,  and  statistical  laboratories  are 
special  features  of  the  school's  equipment. 

CURRICULA  AND  STUDY  PROGRAM 

The  complete  degree  program  of  the  School  of  Business 
Administration  is  offered  through  the  Evening  Division.  Partial 
satisfaction  of  degree  requirements  is  possible  for  students  of 
other  undergraduate  schools  (except  the  School  of  Pharmacy) 
and  the  Graduate  School.  In  each  case  the  degree  candidate 
must  consult  with  the  Dean  of  the  school  in  which  he  is  a  candi- 
date and  secure  from  the  Dean  an  authorization  of  his  schedule 
before  registering  in  the  Evening  Division. 

Special  study  programs  are  provided  for  those  who  wish  to 
attain  proficiency  in  various  business  fields. 

Those  who  are  planning  to  satisfy  the  requirements  for  admis- 
sion to  the  Law  school  of  the  university  through  the  Evening 
Division  courses  must  consult  with  and  secure  the  recommenda- 
tion of  the  Dean  of  the  Law  School  before  registering  in  the 
Evening  Division. 

GRADUATE  SCHOOL 

A  part  of  the  program  of  the  Graduate  School  of  the  uni- 
versity is  conducted  through  the  Evening  Division.  Courses 
numbered  100  or  above  are  available  for  graduate  credit  at  the 
discretion  of  the  Dean  of  the  Graduate  School.  All  applicants 
for  courses  for  graduate  credit  must  be  interviewed  by  the  Dean 
prior  to  registration  and  may  be  registered  only  on  his  written 
authorization.  Interviews  with  the  Dean  of  the  Graduate  School, 
Dr.  Martin  A.  RosanofF,  may  be  arranged  on  request  through  the 
office  of  the  Evening  Division. 
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CURRICULUM 

The  following  program  is  required  for  students  admitted  in 
the  academic  year  1937-1938  and  thereafter,  as  candidates  for 
the  degree,  Bachelor  of  Science  in  Business  Administration: 

FRESHMAN 


COURSES 


Credit  Hours 


First        Second 
Semester   Semester 


Eng. 

,      6 

Speech 

,      2 

*Eng. 

31 

,    32 

Bus.  Ad. 

,      2 

Com. 

,      2 

Bus.  Ad. 

IS 

,    16 

Eng. 

39, 

40 

Econ. 

11, 

12 

Acct. 

1, 

2 

Pol.  Sci. 

11, 

12 

Speech 

3, 

4 

Science  of  Language 2 

Public  Speaking 2 

Essay  Composition 3 

Modern  Industry 3 

Economic  Geography 3 

Business  Laboratory 2 

Physical  Education  or 

Military  Science 1 

16 
SOPHOMORE 

Expository  Writing 2 

Principles  of  Economics 4 

Introductory  Accounting 4 

American  Government 3 

Public  Speaking 2 

Physical  Education  or 

Military  Science 1 

1 


16 
JUNIOR 

Acct.  3,      4     Principles  of  Accounting 3 

B.  L.  1,      2     Introductory  Business  Law 3 

Bus.  Ad.       3,      4     Business  Organization  and 

Management 2 

Com.  3,      4     Marketing  Methods  and  Policies.  2 

Fin.  11,    12     Banking  and  Business 2 

Bus.  Ad.     51,    52     Business  Statistics 2 

**Electives 2 

16 
SENIOR 

Bus.  Ad.    101,102     Business  Policy 2 

***Electives 14 

16 


2 
2 
3 
3 
3 
2 


16 


2 
4 
4 

3 
2 

1 
1 

16 


3 
3 

2 
2 
2 
2 
2 

16 


2 
14 

16 


•Students  who  in  the  judgment  of  the  Department  of  English  are  not 
prepared  to  take  Eng.  31,  32,  Essay  Composition,  will  be  required  to  take 
Eng.  23,  24,  Composition. 
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**Electives  available  for  Juniors  are  Corporation  Finance,  Business 
Communication,  Labor  Economics,  and  Military  Science. 

***Seniors  will  choose  their  electives  in  one  of  several  concentration 
groups  available.  The  choice  of  courses  for  each  concentration  group  is  flexible, 
depending  partly  upon  the  student's  choice  of  a  future  career  and  partly  upon 
individual  preference  as  to  subjects  for  study  and  investigation.  Concentra- 
tion groups  are  offered  by  the  school  in  the  following  fields:  accounting, 
management,  commerce,  finance,  and  secretarial  work.  The  selection  of  the 
Senior  concentration  group  must  be  made  not  later  than  the  second  semester 
of  the  Junior  year. 

Evening  Division  students  may  substitute  one  or  more  appropriate 
elective  subjects  as  a  substitute  for  Physical  Education  requirement. 

Courses  available  for  senior  electives  for  the  various  concentration  groups 
are  as  follows: 


Acct.     7, 

8 

Acct.     7, 

8 

Acct.     9, 

10 

Acct.     11, 

12 

Acct.     15, 

16 

Acct.    101, 

102 

Bus.  Law   3, 

4 

Fin.      13, 

14 

Bus.  Ad. 

5, 

6 

Bus.  Ad. 

7, 

8 

Bus.  Ad. 

9, 

10 

Bus.  Ad. 

61, 

62 

Bus.  Ad. 

103, 

104 

Bus.  Ad. 

107, 

107 

Acct. 

15, 

16 

Com. 

21, 

22 

Com. 

11, 

12 

Com. 

13, 

14 

Com. 

15, 

16 

Com. 

17, 

18 

Com. 

21, 

22 

Com. 

25, 

26 

Com. 

31, 

32 

Com. 

111, 

112 

Bus.  Ad. 

61, 

62 

ACCOUNTING 

Credits 

Accounting  Systems 4 

Accounting  Systems 4 

Cost  Accounting 6 

Auditing 6 

Managerial  Accounting 4 

Income  Tax  Accounting 4 

Advanced  Business  Law 4 

Corporation  Finance 4 


MANAGEMENT 

Labor  Administration 4 

Production  Management 4 

Office  Management 4 

Business  Psychology 4 

Scientific  Management 4 

Advanced  Business  Statistics 4 

Managerial  Accounting 4 

Principles  of  Salesmanship 4 


COMMERCE 

Transportation 4 

Traffic  Management 4 

Marketing  Problems. 4 

Principles  of  Advertising 4 

Principles  of  Salesmanship 4 

Retail  Store  Management 4 

Principles  of  Persuasion 4 

Market  Analysis 4 

Business  Psychology 4 
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FINANCE 

Fin.              IS,     16  Credit  Management 4 

Fin.              17,     18  Investment  Analysis 4 

Fin.              19,    20  Stock  Market 4 

Fin.             21,    22  Life  Insurance 4 

Fin.            101,  102  Industrial  Combinations 4 

Fin.            103  The  Money  Market 2 

Fin.            105,  106  Current  Banking  Problems 4 

Fin.            107,  108  Problems  in  Corporation  Finance 4 

Bus.  Ad.    107,  108  Advanced  Business  Statistics 4 

SECRETARIAL  WORK 

Sec.  St.          1,      2  Secretarial  Procedure 4 

Bus   Ad.       9,     10  Office  Management 4 

Bus.  Ad.     61,    62  Business  Psychology 4 

Com.  Ed.    23,    24  Adv.  Shorthand  Theory 4 

Com.  Ed.    25,    26  Adv.  Typewriting  Theory 4 

Com.  Ed.    55,    56  Secretarial  Office  Practice 4 

Com.           21,    22  Principles  of  Salesmanship 4 

Com.           31,    32  Principles  of  Persuasion 4 

Bus.  Law      3,      4  Advanced  Business  Law 4 


SUGGESTED  PART-TIME  SCHEDULES 
EVENING  DIVISION 

The  following  plans  of  study,  while  not  required,  are  suggested 
for  persons  who  wish  to  pursue  a  regular  course  of  study  in 
General  Business,  Accounting  and  C.  P.  A.  Preparation,  Cost 
Accounting,  Selling,  Advertising,  Banking  and  Finance,  Manu- 
facturing and  Production,  or  Secretarial  Work. 

General  Business 


First  Year — 

Introductory  Business  Law 
Principles  of  Economics 
Office  Management 
Science  of  Language 

Second  Year — 
Advanced  Business  Law 
Introductory  Accounting 
Banking  and  Business 
Composition 


Third  Year— 
Principles  of  Accounting 
Corporation  Finance 
Business  Organization  and 

Management 
Business  Communication 

Fourth  Year — 
Business  Policy 
Business  Psychology 
Business  Statistics 
Marketing  Principles 
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Accounting  and  C.  P.  A.  Preparation 


First  Year — 

Introductory  Accounting 
Introductory  Business  Law 
Office  Management 
Science  of  Language 


Second  Year — 
Principles  of  Accounting 
Advanced  Business  Law 
Principles  of  Economics 
Composition 


Third  Year — 
Accounting  Practice 
Accounting  Systems 
Banking  and  Business 
Business  Organization  and 
Management 


Fourth  Year — 
Cost  Accounting 
Auditing 

Corporation  Finance 
Production  Management 
Business  Communication 

Fifth  Year — 
Tax  Accounting 
Advanced  Cost  Accounting 
Investment  Accounting 
Business  Statistics 
Credit  Management 

Sixth  Year — 

Advanced  Tax  Accounting 

Analysis  of  Financial  Statements 

Governmental  Accounting 

Investment  Analysis 

Business  Policy 

C.  P.  A.  Review 


Cost  Accounting 


First  Year — 
Introductory  Accounting 
Introductory  Business  Law 
Office  Management 
Composition 

Second  Year — 
Principles  of  Accounting 
Advanced  Business  Law 
Principles  of  Economics 
Business  Organization  and 
Management 


Third  Year — 
Cost  Accounting 
Production  Management 
Corporation  Finance 
Business  Communication 

Fourth  Year — 
Advanced  Cost  Accounting 
Managerial  Accounting 
Marketing  Principles 
Business  Statistics 


Salesmanship 


First  Year — 

Introductory  Business  Law 
Principles  of  Economics 
Office  Management 
Science  of  Language 

Second  Year — 

Business  Organization  and 

Management 
Business  Psychology 
Marketing  Principles 
Composition 


Third  Year — 

Principles  of  Salesmanship 
Principles  of  Advertising 
Principles  of  Merchandising 
Principles  of  Persuasion 

Fourth  Year — 
Advanced  Advertising 
Market  Analysis 
Business  Communication 
Business  Policy 
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Advertising 


First  Year— 
Principles  of  Advertising 
Science  of  Language 
Principles  of  Economics 

Second  Year 
Advanced  Advertising 
Newswriting 
Principles  of  Marketing 


Third  Year — 

Market  Analysis 

Retail  Store  Management 

Photography  and  its  Commercial 

Application 
Merchandise  Display 


Banking  and  Finance 


First  Year— 

Introductory  Accounting 
Introductory  Business  Law 
Principles  of  Economics 
Composition 

Second  Year — 
Principles  of  Accounting 
Advanced  Business  Law 
Banking  and  Business 
Business  Organization  and 
Management 


Third  Year — 

Corporation  Finance 

Stock  Market  and  Commodity 

Exchanges 
Business  Statistics 
Industrial  Combinations 

Fourth  Year — 

Analysis  of  Financial  Statements 
Credit  Management 
Investment  Analysis 
Business  Policy 


Manufacturing  and  Production 


First  Year— 

Introductory  Accounting 
Introductory  Business  Law 
Principles  of  Economics 
Composition 

Second  Year — 
Principles  of  Accounting 
Advanced  Business  Law 
Business  Organization  and 

Management 
Business  Psychology 


First  Year— 

Typewriting 

Shorthand 

Composition 

English  Literature 

Principles  of  Economics 

Second  Year — 
Introductory  Accounting 
Office  Management 
Philosophy  of  Literature 
Shorthand 
Typewriting 


Third  Year — 
Cost  Accounting 
Production  Management 
Corporation  Finance 
Business  Statistics 

Fourth  Year — 
Advanced  Cost  Accounting 
Managerial  Accounting 
Labor  Administration 
Business  Policy 


Secretarial  Work 


Third  Year — 

Introductory  Business  Law 
Business  Organization  and 

Management 
Business  Psychology 
Secretarial  Procedure 


Fourth  Year — 
Advanced  Business  Law 
Banking  and  Business 
Principles  of  Advertising 
Business  Communication 
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MILITARY  SCIENCE  AND  TACTICS 

Lieutenant  Colonel  Mert  Proctor,  Field  Artillery, 
Professor  of  Military  Science  &  Tactics 

GENERAL 

Duquesne  University,  in  conjunction  with  the  War  Depart- 
ment, maintains  a  voluntary  motorized  field  artillery  unit  of  the 
Reserve  Officers'  Training  Corps  (ROTC).  Successful  comple- 
tion of  the  course  in  military  theory  and  practice  will  qualify  a 
student  for  a  commission  in  the  Field  Artillery  of  the  Officers' 
Reserve  Corps,  United  States  Army.  The  courses  as  outlined 
by  the  War  Department  consist  of  a  Basic  Course,  which  is 
covered  in  the  first  two  years,  and  an  Advanced  Course,  which  is 
covered  in  the  last  two  years  and  includes  six  weeks  training  in 
a  summer  camp  at  an  army  post,  following  the  junior  year. 

OBJECTIVE  OF  MILITARY  TRAINING 

The  policy  of  the  United  States  is  to  maintain  a  standing 
army  at  minimum  strength  and  rely  on  her  citizens  to  be  prepared 
to  expand  that  army  in  the  event  of  an  emergency.  This  is  sound 
from  the  economical  view.  However  such  a  policy,  if  disaster  is 
to  be  avoided,  requires  that  many  of  her  citizens  must  be  induced 
to  prepare  themselves  for  military  leadership  as  an  interesting 
and  patriotic  adjunct  to  their  civilian  careers.  The  courses  in 
military  training  stress  military  bearing,  leadership,  the  ability 
to  work  smoothly  with  others,  the  habit  and  art  of  intelligent 
obedience,  and  the  ability  to  exercise  intelligent  control  over 
subordinates.  Experience  has  shown  that  a  student  with  such 
a  background  is  prepared  to  adapt  himself  more  quickly  from 
student  life  to  his  chosen  career.  The  ROTC  is  not  a  component 
of  the  Army  of  the  United  States;  enrollment  therein  carries  no 
obligation  to  serve  in  the  Army,  even  in  the  event  of  an  emergency. 

BASIC  COURSE 

The  Basic  Course  is  available  to  all  students  enrolling  in  the 
university  who  meet  the  following  conditions: — 

(a)  Citizen  of  the  United  States  of  America. 

(b)  Physically  fit. 

(c)  Between  the  ages  of  fourteen  and  twenty-six. 

(d)  Not  connected  with  the  Army,  Navy  or  Marine  Corps, 
active  or  reserve. 

(e)  Not  a  commissioned  officer  of  the  National  Guard. 

(f)  Freshmen  in  a  regular  four  year  university  course. 
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Subjects  covered  in  the  Basic  Course  appear  under  "Descrip- 
tion of  Courses"  elsewhere  in  this  catalogue.  The  subjects  in 
general  serve  to  give  the  student  knowledge  of  the  necessity  for, 
purpose  and  general  plans  of  American  national  defense  and 
such  military  fundamentals  as  will  enable  them  to  qualify 
rapidly  for  positions  of  leadership  in  time  of  emergency. 

Completion  of  the  Basic  Course  entitles  the  student  to  four 
(4)  credits  toward  graduation. 

The  uniform  required  for  the  course  with  the  exception  of  the 
shoes,  is  furnished  by  the  Government,  through  the  university, 
for  the  use  of  the  student  during  the  academic  year. 


THE  ADVANCED  COURSE 

Subjects  covered  in  the  Advanced  Course  in  Field  Artillery 
may  be  found  under  "Description  of  Courses"  elsewhere  in  this 
catalogue. 

The  advance  course  is  elective  for  those  students  who  have 
satisfactorily  completed  the  Basic  Course  and  are  recommended 
for  further  training  by  the  Professor  of  Military  Science  and 
Tactics. 

The  applicant  must  pass  a  strict  physical  examination. 

Enrollment  in  the  advance  course  consists  of  a  contract  with 
the  Federal  Government,  in  which  the  student  agrees  to  pursue 
the  course  to  completion  unless  he  leaves  the  university. 

The  university  allows  twelve  (12)  credits  for  satisfactory 
completion  of  the  Advance  Course. 

At  the  present  time  the  Federal  Government  aids  the  student 
who  elects  to  take  the  advance  course  in  the  amount  of  approxi- 
mately 3175.00  in  cash  payments  over  the  two-year  period.  In 
addition  to  cash  payments,  the  student  is  provided  with  his 
uniform. 

Attendance  at  a  summer  camp  of  six  weeks  duration,  is 
required  of  all  members  of  the  advanced  course.  This  training 
takes  place  between  the  Junior  and  Senior  years.  Medical  at- 
tention, food,  uniforms,  shelter  and  equipment  are  furnished  as 
is  transportation  to  and  from  camp.  Provision  is  made  for 
recreational  activities  during  the  camp.  Religious  services  are 
provided. 
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Upon  graduation  from  the  university  and  upon  completion 
of  the  advanced  course  in  military  training,  the  student  is 
tendered  a  commission  in  the  Field  Artillery  branch  of  the 
Officers'  Reserve  Corps  of  the  Army  of  the  United  States,  if  he 
has  reached  the  age  of  twenty-one.  Otherwise,  he  receives  a 
Certificate  of  Eligibility  which  entitles  him  to  such  a  commission 
when  he  reaches  the  age  of  twenty-one. 
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DESCRIPTION  OF  COURSES 

INTRODUCTORY 

The  courses  of  instruction  are  numbered  in  accordance  with 
a  plan  uniform  throughout  the  university. 

Odd  numbers  indicate  courses  given  in  the  first  semester,  from 
September  to  January;  even  numbers  indicate  those  given  in  the 
second  semester,  from  February  to  June.  Courses  designated 
"1,  2,"  "15,  16,"  etc.,  run  through  the  school  year.  Numbers  in 
brackets  indicate  former  numbers  of  courses. 

Courses  numbered  between  1  and  99  are  open,  for  credit,  only 
to  undergraduates;  those  numbered  between  100  and  199  are 
open  to  graduate  and  undergraduate  students.  Courses  numbered 
200  and  above  are  for  graduate  students  only. 

Regular  courses  offered  in  the  late  afternoon,  evening  or  on 
Saturday  may  carry  reduced  credit  if  the  time  schedule  does  not 
permit  the  full  course  to  be  given. 

These  courses  are  identified  in  the  schedule  of  classes  by  "e" 
for  Late  Afternoon  and  Evening,  "sa"  for  Saturday,  "ss"  for  the 
Summer  Session. 

Credit  for  courses  is  expressed  in  semester  hours. 


ACCOUNTING 

1,  2.  Introductory  Accounting.  This  course  is  devoted  to  the  funda- 
mental problems  of  accounting,  building  up  along  the  lines  and  methods 
of  modern  accounting  practice.  The  subject  matter  embraces:  theories  of 
debit  and  credit;  classification  of  accounts;  underlying  principles  of  account- 
ing records;  business  papers  used  as  the  basis  for  first  entry;  simple  problems 
of  the  balance  sheet  and  income  statement;  controlling  accounts;  handling 
sales  and  purchases;  safeguarding  the  cash;  consignments;  basic  interrelations 
between  accounting  and  business  management.  Practice  material  will  be 
provided.     Credit,  Four  hours  each  semester.   Messrs.  Gorham,  McClellan. 

e  1,  2.  Introductory  Accounting.  A  course  similar  to  1,  2  but  more 
restricted  in  the  scope  of  practice  material  used.  Evening  students  who, 
in  the  judgment  of  the  accounting  faculty,  are  not  prepared  to  enter  Acct. 
e  1,  2  will  be  given  a  preliminary  non-credit  course  in  Elements  of  Accounting. 
Credit,  Two  hours  each  semester.  Prof.  Wilber;  Messrs.  Alton,  McDunn, 
Gorham,  Henning,  McClellan. 

3,4.  Principles  of  Accounting.  The  aim  of  the  course  is  to  present  a 
thorough  study  of  the  corporation  and  its  related  problems.  Some  of  the 
topics  covered  are:  records  and  accounts  peculiar  to  a  corporation;  elements 
of  manufacturing  accounts;  perpetual  inventory,  voucher  system  and  pay- 
roll methods;  theories  of  the  balance  sheet,  its  make-up,  form,  and  arrange- 
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ment;  valuation  of  assets  in  the  balance  sheet;  depreciation;  showing  of  lia- 
bilities; valuation  of  capital  stock;  profits;  dividends;  reserves  and  surplus; 
sinking  and  other  funds;  income  summary;  liquidation  of  a  corporation; 
consolidations  and  mergers;  branch  house  accounting;  fire  loss  adjustments; 
hypothecation  of  accounts  receivable;  fiduciary  accounts.  Practice  work  in 
corporation  accounts  and  related  problems.  Prerequisite:  Acct.  1,  2.  Credit, 
Three  hours  each  semester.     Messrs.  Logan,  McClellan. 

e  3,  4.  Principles  of  Accounting.  A  course  similar  to  3,  4  but  more 
limited  in  scope.  The  most  important  topics  covered  are:  opening  the  books 
of  corporations;  various  classes  of  capital  stock;  distinction  between  pro- 
prietorship, partnership,  and  corporation  regarding  ownership;  control;  the 
voucher  system;  balance  sheet  valuation;  depreciation,  its  causes,  factors  and 
rate  determination  and  methods  of  calculating;  temporary  and  permanent 
investments.  Practice  work  in  corporation  accounts  is  given.  Prerequisite: 
Acct.  e  1,  2.     Credit,  Two  hours  each  semester.     Mb.  Gorham. 

e  5,  6.  Accounting  Practice.  This  course  continues  the  study  of  ac- 
counting theory  and  supports  it  by  practical  problems  covering  the  work 
sheet,  adjustments,  etc.  Main  topics  treated  are:  construction  and  technique 
of  the  balance  sheet;  profit  and  loss  statement;  surplus  and  reserve  accounts; 
statement  of  funds  and  their  application;  comparative  balance  sheets  and 
consolidated  balance  sheets;  sinking  funds;  statements  of  realization  and 
liquidation.  Numerous  problems  are  provided  as  practice  work.  Prerequisite: 
Acct.  e  3,  4.     Credit,  Two  hours  each  semester.     Mr.  McClellan. 

e  7,  8.  Accounting  Systems.  Problems  and  practice  work  are  fol- 
lowed through  this  course.  It  is  a  study  of  the  procedure  followed  in  the 
installation  of  accounting  systems  in  the  following  types  of  business;  federal 
reserve  banks;  national  banks;  state  banks,  savings  banks,  trust  companies, 
building  and  loan  associations;  insurance  companies;  professional  firms;  de- 
cedent's estates;  bankruptcy  estates;  iron  and  steel  companies;  department 
stores;  building  and  contracting  firms;  installment  houses;  hotel  companies; 
brokerage  concerns;  clubs;  associations  and  many  others.  Prerequisite:  Acct. 
3,  4  or  e  5,  6.     Credit,  Two  hours  each  semester.     Prof.  Wilber. 

9,  10.  Cost  Accounting.  This  course  explains  the  relation  of  cost 
systems  to  general  books  and  systems.  Emphasis  is  placed  throughout  upon 
scientific  and  efficient  methods  of  management.  Subjects  studied  include 
perpetual  inventory  and  all  other  elements  relating  to  material  costs,  labor 
costs;  power  costs,  distribution  of  expense,  depreciation,  fixed  charges  and 
other  elements  of  overhead  costs;  also  various  standard  cost  systems  and 
plans,  the  installation  of  cost  systems,  and  systems  of  departmental  cost 
keeping.  Prerequisites:  Acct.  3,  4  or  e  5,  6.  Credit,  Three  hours  each 
semester.  Day.     Two  hours  each  semester,  Evening.     Profs.  Rush,  Wilbeb. 

11,  12.  Auditing.  This  course  covers  the  theory  and  practice  of  audit- 
ing. The  relationship  of  the  accountant  with  the  client,  the  working  papers, 
the  audit  procedure,  the  accounting  principles  involved,  the  preparation  of 
reports,  and  the  ethics  of  the  accounting  profession  are  treated  in  detail. 
The  chief  topics  developed  are:  purpose  and  classes  of  audits;  detailed  pro- 
cedure in  the  verification  of  original  records,  special  consideration  in  the  audit 
of  cash;  accounts  receivable;  inventories;  plant;  liabilities;  capital  stock  and 
surplus;  analysis  of  accounts  and  preparation  of  working  papers;  certified 
statements  and  reports.  Prerequisite:  Acct.  3,  4,  or  e  5,  6.  Credit,  Three 
hours  each  semester,  Day.  Two  hours  each  semester,  Evening.  Pbofs.  Schneideb, 
Rush. 
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15,  16.  Managerial  Accounting.  A  study  of  the  technique  involved 
in  the  gathering,  recording,  and  interpretation  of  accounting  and  statistical 
data  used  in  the  solution  of  internal  problems  of  management.  Some  of  the 
topics  covered  are:  construction,  analysis  and  interpretation  of  reports; 
establishment  of  operating  and  financial  standards;  measurement  of  manag- 
erial performance;  use  of  budgets  in  managerial  control;  use  of  cost  data  and 
interpretation  of  cost  reports;  use  of  quantitative  data  in  the  formulation  of 
policies.  Prerequisite:  Acct.  3,  4  or  e  5,  6.  Bus.  Ad.  3,  4.  Credit,  Two  hours 
each  semester.     Profs.  Schneider,  Wilber. 

101,  102.  Income  Tax  Accounting  and  Reports.  A  special  class  for 
treasurers,  auditors,  chief  accountants,  and  others  who  are  qualified  by  train- 
ing and  experience  to  make  a  detailed  study  of  the  present  Federal  and  State 
Income  Tax  requirements,  in  connection  with  this,  practical  application  in  the 
preparation  of  reports.  Prerequisite:  Acct.  11,  12.  Credit,  Two  hours  each 
semester.     Prof.  Schneider. 

e  103,  104.  Miscellaneous  Federal  and  State  Taxes.  A  detailed 
study  of  the  accounting  problems  and  procedure  arising  from  Pennsylvania 
Capital  Stock  and  Loans,  Mercantile,  County  and  State  Personal  Property, 
Inheritance,  Estate,  Documentary  Stamp,  Unemployment  Insurance  and 
Local  Taxes;  also  Federal  Capital  Stock,  Excess  Profits,  Undivided  Profits, 
Estate,  Gifts,  Excise,  Unemployment  Insurance  and  Old  Age  Benefits.  Pre- 
requisite: Acct.  3,  4  or  e  5,  6.  Credit,  Two  hours  each  semester.  Prof. 
Schneider. 

e  105,  106.  Public  Utility  Accounting.  A  study  of  the  accounts  of 
the  various  public  utilities  reporting  to  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission 
or  to  the  Public  Service  Commission  of  the  Commonwealth  of  Pennsylvania. 
Prerequisite:     Acct.  11,  12.     Credit,  Two  hours  each  semester. 

e  107,  108.  Governmental  Accounting.  A  study  of  the  accounting 
classifications  and  methods  of  local,  state  and  federal  governmental  bodies. 
Prerequisite:  Acct.  11,  12.     Credit,  Two  hours  each  semester. 

e  113,  114.  Accountancy  of  Investment.  This  course  covers  annui- 
ties, sinking  funds,  amortization  of  bond  premiums,  bond  discounts,  and 
in  general  the  complete  subject  of  principal  and  interest  in  valuation.  Execu- 
torships, bankrupt  estates,  decedents'  estates,  receiverships,  arid  special 
trusts,  all  of  which  frequently  require  liquidation  of  investment,  receive 
attention.  Prerequisite:  Acct.  3,  4  or  e  5,  6.  Credit,  Two  hours  each  semester. 
Mr.  Donahoe. 

e  115,  116.  C.  P.  A.  and  American  Institute  Preparation.  This 
course  is  designed  to  prepare  students  for  State  C.  P.  A.  and  American  Institute 
examinations.  Problems  and  questions  selected  from  actual  examinations  are 
used  as  the  basis  of  this  course.  The  student  is  given  a  thorough  drill  in  the 
methodical  analysis  of  complex  problems  and  in  the  preparation  of  the  neces- 
sary working  papers  and  statements  required  in  their  solution.  Emphasis  is 
laid  upon  the  development  of  the  power  of  analysis.  The  questions  and  prob- 
lems are  arranged  to  serve  as  a  general  review  of  the  whole  field  of  accounting. 
In  addition  a  thorough  review  of  Pennsylvania  Business  Law  is  provided. 
Admission  is  governed  by  a  committee  of  accounting  instructors  who  pass  on 
each  application.  No  one  may  be  admitted  who  has  not  fulfilled  the  prelim- 
inary requirements  for  admission  to  the  Pennsylvania  C.  P.  A.  examination. 
In  all  cases  the  applicant  must  have  completed  tin  entire  program  of  account- 
ing studies  with  an  average  grade  of  C-f-  or  better. 

The  class  meets  weekly  throughout  the  year.  A  schedule  of  dates  of 
meeting  and  topics  studied  may  be  had  on  application  at  the  office  of  the 
school  at  331  Fourth  Avenue. 
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e  117,  118.  Advanced  Cost  Accounting.  A  study  of  the  application 
of  cost  accounting  principles  to  various  kinds  of  business  enterprise.  Analysis 
of  standard  and  job  costs  in  manufacturing,  merchandising,  and  public  service 
industries.  Prerequisite:  Acct.  9,  10.  Credit,  Two  hours  each  semester. 
Prof.  Wilber. 

e  119,  120.  Analysis  of  Financial  Statements.  This  course  applies 
accounting  and  auditing  principles  to  the  analysis  and  criticism  of  the  financial 
statements  of  corporations.  It  will  include  a  study  of  the  content  and  valua- 
tion of  the  individual  items  of  a  balance  sheet;  comparisons  of  statements  of 
past  periods  considered  in  connection  with  the  current  statement  to  disclose 
favorable  or  unfavorable  trends,  and  an  attempt  to  forecast  probable  future 
conditions  from  this  information.  Prerequisite:  Acct.  3,  4  or  e  5,  6.  Credit, 
Two  hours  each  semester.     Mr.  Alton. 

e  153,  154.  Advanced  Tax  Accounting.  A  practice  case  study  of 
special  problems  and  procedure  for  attorneys,  accountants,  executives  in 
connection  with  all  Federal  and  State  Taxes  required  to  be  filed  by  individuals, 
partnerships,  corporations,  decedents'  estates,  and  trust  estates,  involving 
the  preparation,  filing,  appealing  deficiency  assessments,  claims  for  refund, 
review  of  field  agents'  reports,  adjusting  books  to  conform  to  field  agents 
findings,  administrative  procedure,  practice  before  Federal  Board  of  Tax 
Appeals  and  the  Pennsylvania  Department  of  Revenue.  Prerequisite:  101, 
102  and  e  3,  4.     Credit,  Two  hours  each  semester.     Prof.  Schneider. 

e  155,  156.  Review  in  Accounting.  A  review  of  accounting  comprising 
procedure,  partnership,  and  corporate  form,  special  advanced  problems  cover- 
ing principle,  practice,  auditing  costs,  dealing  more  specifically  with  appraisals, 
depletion,  revaluation,  devaluation,  depreciation,  amortization,  determining 
goodwill  and  other  intangible  values,  inventories,  etc.  The  problems  in  this 
course  are  defined  to  cover  problems  in  revision  and  adjustment  of  assets, 
also  to  cover  the  more  difficult  problems  of  a  current  nature  that  are  not 
found  in  any  of  the  other  accounting  courses.  Prerequisite:  3,  4;  e  5,  6;  9,  10; 
and  11,  12.     Credit,  Two  hours  each  semester.     Prof.  Schneider. 

BIOLOGY 

1,  2.  Zoology.  A  general  survey  of  the  animal  kingdom,  including  life 
processes,  life  histories,  and  a  study  of  representative  forms  from  the  different 
groups.  Class,  6  hours;  Laboratory,  8  hours.  Credit,  Eight  hours.  Dr. 
Howe. 

3.  Vertebrate  Zoology.  An  introduction  to  the  comparative  anatomy, 
development  and  phylogeny  of  the  vertebrates.  Several  chordates  are  dis- 
sected in  the  laboratory,  including  Amphioxus,  the  dogfish,  and  the  cat. 
Prerequisite:     Biology    1.     Class,    3    hours;    Laboratory,    4    hours.     Credit, 

Four  hours.     Not  offered  1938-39. 

7,  8.  Botany.  A  general  survey  of  the  plant  kingdom.  The  general 
morphology  and  physiology  of  the  higher  plants  are  taken  up,  followed  by  a 
study  of  the  life  cycles  and  evolution  of  representative  plants  from  the  various 
groups.  Class,  6  hours;  Laboratory,  8  hours.  Credit,  Eight  hours.  Dr. 
Howe,  Mr.  Kirby. 

9.  Plant  Physiology.  A  study  of  the  life  processes  of  plants,  including 
water  relations,  photosynthesis,  respiration  and  irritability,  with  special 
reference  to  the  seed  plants.  Prerequisite:  Biology  7.  Credit,  Four  hours. 
Offered  in  the  Summer  Session. 
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10.  General  Morphology.  A  general  course  covering  the  structure 
and  life  cycle  of  representative  plants  from  the  different  groups.  Prerequisite: 
Biology  7.     Credit,  Four  hours.     Not  offered  1938-39. 

11.  Plant  Histology.  A  laboratory  course  devoted  to  the  microscopic 
study  of  plant  structures.  After  the  technique  of  preparation  of  specimens 
has  been  mastered,  the  study  of  covering  tissues  and  appendages,  supporting 
and  vascular  tissue,  storage  tissues,  cell  contents,  etc.,  is  taken  up.  The 
composition  of  the  cell  wall  and  of  the  cell  contents  is  determined  by  chemical 
and  microchemical  tests.  Prerequisite:  Biology  7.  Class,  1  hour;  Labora- 
tory, 4  hours.     Credit,  Three  hours.     Mr.  Kirby. 

12.  Histology  and  Microtechnique.  A  course  covering  the  collec- 
tion and  preservation  of  biological  specimens  and  the  preparation  of  sections 
of  such  material  for  microscopic  study.  Some  knowledge  is  gained  of  the 
types  of  cells  and  tissues  found  in  different  plant  parts.  Prerequisite:  Bi- 
ology 7.  Class,  1  hour;  Laboratory,  6  hours.  Credit,  Four  hours.    Dr.  Howe. 

13.  Physiology.  An  elementary  course  in  anatomy,  physiology  and 
hygiene.     Class,  3  hours.     Credit,  Three  hours.     Dr.  Voss,  Mr.  Schubert. 

15.  General  Physiology.  A  course  with  laboratory  work  covering 
the  general  anatomy  of  a  mammal  with  a  study  of  its  life  processes  and  re- 
actions to  stimuli.  Prerequisite:  Biology  1.  Class,  2  hours;  Laboratory, 
6  hours.     Credit,  Four  hours.     Not  offered  1938-39. 

16.  Bacteriology.  This  course  presents  the  fundamentals  of  general 
bacteriology.  Training  is  given  in  the  preparation  of  culture  media,  and  in 
the  isolation,  staining  and  characteristics  of  representative  pathogenic  and 
non-pathogenic  bacteria.  (A  previous  course  in  Botany  or  Zoology  is  recom- 
mended.) Class,  3  hours;  Laboratory,  4  hours.  Credit,  Four  hours.  Dr. 
Howe. 

17.  18.  Principles  of  Biology.  A  cultural  course  for  students  desiring 
some  acquaintance  with  the  subject  as  a  whole.  This  course  carries  no  credit 
if  further  work  in  Biology  is  taken.  Recitations  with  lecture  demonstration. 
Class,  6  hours.     Credit,  Six  hours.     Mr.  Schubert. 

19.  Field  Biology.  A  study  of  plants  and  animals  in  their  natural 
environment  with  emphasis  upon  the  higher  plants.  Lectures  upon  classifica- 
tion, field  trips,  and  laboratory  work  upon  the  preservation  and  identification 
of  specimens  collected.  Credit,  Three  to  Four  hours.  Offered  in  the  Summer 
Session. 

105.  Embryology.  The  early  development  of  vertebrates,  including 
fertilization,  cleavage,  origin  of  organ  systems,  and  various  phenomena  con- 
nected with  Mammalian  development.  Laboratory  work  and  detailed  study 
of  the  development  of  the  chick.  Lecture,  2  hours.  Laboratory,  6  hours. 
Credit,  Four  hours.      Mr.  Schubert. 

106.  Cytology.  A  morphalogical  and  physiological  study  of  the  cell, 
including  mitosis,  fertilization,  and  reduction  division.  Credit,  Four  hours. 
Dr.  Howe. 

200.  Investigation.  Graduate  students  undertake  original  investiga- 
tion in  botany  under  the  direction  of  a  member  of  the  faculty.  Credit,  To 
be  arranged.     Not  offered  1938-39. 
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201.  Pathogenic  Bacteriology.  A  study  of  bacteria  and  protozoa 
causing  disease.  Important  organisms  are  isolated,  cultivated,  and  identified. 
Prerequisite:  Bacteriology  16.  Class,  1  hour;  Laboratory,  6  hours.  Credit, 
Three  hours.     Not  offered  1938-39. 

206.  Immunology.  A  study  of  antigen  antibody  reactions.  Vaccines 
and  the  various  types  of  serums  are  prepared.  These  materials  are  studied 
in  the  laboratory  in  connection  with  diagnosis  and  immunity.  Prerequisite: 
Biology  16.  Class,  1  hour;  Laboratory,  6  hours.  Credit,  Three  hours.  Dr. 
Voss. 

DIVISION  OF  BUSINESS  ADMINISTRATION 

Professor  Rayhawk,  Chairman;  Professors  Wright,  Strong;  Assistant  Professor 
McCullough;  Messrs.  Hilborn,  Mcllveen,  Moran,  Ruschhaupt. 

1,  2.  Modern  Industry.  A  general  introductory  course  dealing  with 
the  technology  of  industry  in  its  relation  to  economics  and  business,  as  well 
as  with  the  entire  field  of  the  social  sciences.  It  is  designed  to  prepare  the 
entering  student  for  an  understanding  and  appreciation  of  the  full  background 
of  contemporary  economic  and  technological  development,  so  that  he  may 
take  later  courses  in  the  necessary  sequences,  and  be  familiar  with  the  essential 
concepts,  terminology,  and  set-up  of  the  business  world.  Required  of  Fresh- 
men.    Credit,  Three  hours  each  semester.     Asst.  Prof.   McCullough,  Mr. 

DONELLI. 

3, 4.  Business  Organization  and  Management.  The  purpose  of  this 
course  is  to  give  the  student  a  working  knowledge  of  the  fundamental  principles 
underlying  the  management  of  business  enterprises.  A  study  of  the  structure 
and  functions  of  present-day  business  management  is  reduced,  as  far  as  pos- 
sible, to  generally  accepted  laws  and  relationships.  This  includes  a  treatment 
of  the  adaptation  of  business  to  the  demands  of  physical,  social  and  economic 
environment;  management,  its  purposes,  functions,  and  methods;  functions 
of  planning,  organizing,  and  controlling.  Required  of  Juniors  in  Business 
Administration.  Credit,  Two  hours  each  semester.  Mr.  Donahoe,  Asst.  Prof. 
McCullough. 

5,  6.  Labor  Administration.  This  course  aims  to  present  and  evaluate 
current  practice  in  the  problems  of  collective  bargaining,  as  well  as  of  personnel 
administration.  It  includes  consideration  of  the  personnel  problems  which 
confront  the  manager  of  an  industrial  enterprise,  and  the  discussion  of  solu- 
tions worked  out  or  attempted.  Prerequisite:  Bus.  Ad.  3,  4.  Credit,  Two 
hours  each  semester.     Asst.  Prof.  McCullough. 

e  7,  8.  Production  Management.  This  course  presents  the  principles 
and  methods  of  factory  organization,  operation  and  control.  The  topics 
treated  include:  means  of  production;  functional  organization;  tools  and 
workers;  maintenance;  manufacturing  standards  and  records;  routing  and 
layout;  time  and  motion  studies;  master  schedules;  store  management;  in- 
spection, etc.  Prerequisite:  Bus.  Ad.  3,  4.  Credit,  Two  hours  each  semester. 
Mr.  McIlveen. 

9,  10.  Office  Management.  An  application  of  the  principles  of  organi- 
zation and  management  to  office  problems;  functional  organization,  including 
the  development  of  stenographic,  clerical,  filing,  ordering,  mailing,  purchas- 
ing, advertising,  and  other  departments;  office  planning  and  layout;  materials, 
equipment,  and  appliances;  selection,  training,  and  promotion  of  personnel; 
standardization  of  procedure  and  routine  work.  Prerequisite:  Bus.  Ad.  3,  4. 
Credit,  Two  hours  each  semester.     Dr.  Moran 
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15,  16.  Business  Laboratory.  This  course  is  intended  to  familiarize 
the  student  with  the  various  types  of  mathematical  computations  requisite 
to  the  study  of  accounting,  finance,  and  statistics.  Topics  treated  are:  use  of 
percentages;  financial  and  operating  ratios,  discounts,  interest,  averages, 
equation  of  accounts,  logarithms,  progression,  compound  interest,  ordinary 
and  special  annuities;  bond  and  bond  interest;  essential  tabular  and  graphic 
technique.    Required  of  Freshmen.   Credit,  Two  hours  each  semester.   Messrs. 

McDuNN,   HlLBORN. 

17,  18.  Advanced  Business  Laboratory.  This  course  is  intended  to 
familiarize  the  student  with  the  elements  of  business  practice  and  technique 
covering  particularly,  office  equipment,  office  practice,  calculations  of  business 
data  and  the  graphic  presentation  of  business  facts.  Required  of  Sophomores. 
Credit,  One  credit  each  semester.  Dr.  Moran,  Mr.  McClellan. 

51,  52.  Business  Statistics.  This  course  is  intended  to  present  the 
elementary  principles  of  statistics  as  applied  in  the  interpretation  of  business 
facts.  The  topics  presented  are:  general  characteristics  of  the  statistical 
method;  definition  of  statistical  units;  classification;  frequency  distribution 
and  curves;  averages;  tabular  and  graphic  presentation;  time  series;  variation; 
correlation,  etc.  Required  of  Juniors  in  Business  Administration.  Credit, 
Two  hours  each  semester.     Profs.  Rayhawk,  Mr.  Ruschhaupt. 

61,  62.  Business  Psychology.  This  is  a  study  dealing  with  applied 
psychology  in  relation  to  business  needs  and  methods.  It  includes  the  appli- 
cation of  practical  psychology  to  every  department  of  an  industrial  or  com- 
mercial enterprise,  with  such  conclusions  as  may  be  justified.  Credit,  Two 
hours  each  semester.     Asst.  Prof.  Grant. 

101,  102.  Business  Policy.  This  course  is  designed  to  correlate  the 
work  of  the  other  professional  business  courses.  It  will  deal  with  the  general 
problems  of  confronting  the  business  executive  such  as  those  arising  from  the 
changing  technological,  political,  and  social  situation.  Current  problems  will 
also  be  investigated.  Prerequisite:  Bus.  Ad.  3,  4.  Required  of  Seniors  in  Busi- 
ness Administration.  Credit,  Two  hours  each  semester.  Prof.  Strong. 

103,104.  Scientific  Management.  A  study  of  scientific  management, 
its  origin  and  development,  general  Taylorism,  in  all  phases,  will  be  attempted 
in  this  course.  More  detailed  and  currently  applicable  studies  of  technology 
— efficiency  and  economy — in  connection  with  the  theory  of  costs,  with 
production  control  as  a  background,  will  be  examined.  Prerequisite:  Bus.  Ad. 
3,  4.  Credit,  Two  hours  each  semester.  Prof.  Strong. 

107,  108.  Advanced  Business  Statistics.  This  will  be  a  seminar 
course,  in  which  the  individual  members  of  the  class  will  carry  through  special 
studies  involving  business  and  statistical  relationship;  also  constituting  a 
practical  review  of  relatively  advanced  statistical  tools  used  in  business 
statistics.  Prerequisite:  Bus.  Ad.  51,  52.  Credit,  Two  hours  each  semester. 
Prof.  Rayhawk. 

201,  202.  Problems  in  Business  Organization.  This  course,  besides 
being  a  seminar  review  of  the  relatively  advanced  principles  of  management, 
will  present  particular  studies  in  the  effects  of  recent  technological  and  general 
business  changes, together  with  the  broad  relationships  with  social  and  political 
adjustment  and  planning.  For  graduate  students  only.  Prerequisite:  Bus.  Ad. 
101,    102.    Credit,   Two  hours  each   semester.    PBOF.  StBONQ, 
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203,  204.  Theory  of  Business  Organization.  This  course  will  consti- 
tute an  advanced  analysis  of  business  concepts  and  an  examination  of  the 
principles  of  organization  as  applied  to  business  enterprise,  thus  rounding 
out  the  circle  between  economics  and  business  administration.  For  graduate 
students  only.  Prerequisite:  Bus.  Ad.  101,  102.  Credit,  Two  hours  each  semester. 
Prof.  Strong. 

BUSINESS  LAW 

1,  2.  Introductory  Business  Law.  The  aim  of  the  course  is  to  give 
the  student  such  a  knowledge  of  legal  procedure  as  will  enable  him  intelligently 
to  study  the  law  from  the  decided  cases,  and  to  acquaint  him  with  the  funda- 
mental legal  doctrines  in  the  basic  fields  of  the  law;  contracts,  agency,  nego- 
tiable instruments,  partnerships  and  corporations.  Credit,  Three  hours  each 
semester.     Mr.  Flynn. 

e  1,  2.  Introductory  Business  Law.  A  course  similar  to  Business 
Law  1,  2  but  limited  to  the  subjects  of  contracts,  agency  and  negotiable 
instruments.  Credit,  Two  hours  each  semester.  Asst.  Prof.  Ebberts,  Messrs. 

EULENSTEIN,  FaRRELL,  GaRRAHAN,  LaCEY. 

3,  4.  Advanced  Business  Law.  A  study  primarily  of  Pennsylvania 
business  law.  The  subjects  covered  are:  sales,  suretyship,  guaranty,  insurance, 
wills,  intestate  laws,  decedents'  estates  and  trust  estates.  Prerequisite:  Intro- 
ductory Business  Law  1,  2.  Credit,  Two  hours  each  semester.  Asst.  Prof. 
Ebberts. 

e  3,  4.  Advanced  Business  Law.  A  study  of  the  law  of  partnership, 
corporations,  and  sales  by  the  case  method.  Credit,  Two  hours  each  semester. 
Asst.  Prof.  Ebberts,  Mr.  Farrell. 

e  5,  6.  Real  Estate  Law.  This  course  is  intended  to  give  the  student 
a  practical  knowledge  of  Pennsylvania  law  and  practices  pertaining  to  real 
estate.  It  includes  a  thorough  discussion  of  estates,  liens,  agreements  of  sale, 
deeds,  mortgages,  landlord  and  tenant,  and  a  general  discussion  of  easements, 
restrictions,  fixtures,  and  agency.  Prerequisite:  Business  Law  3,  4.  Credit, 
Two  hours  each  semester.     Asst.  Prof.  Ebberts. 

7,  8.  Law  of  Corporate  Procedure.  A  study  of  the  legal  principles 
and  rules  controlling  the  organization,  formal  procedure  and  management  of 
business  corporations.  Procedural  problems  arising  from  the  relation  of  the 
corporate  management  to  the  public,  shareholders;  directors  and  employees 
are  examined.  Prerequisite:  Business  Law  1,  2.  Credit,  Two  hours  each 
semester.     Asst.  Prof.  Ebberts. 

201,  202.  Problems  in  Business  Law.  A  critical  examination  of  the 
problems  involved  in  the  law  of  the  management  of  business  units.  Pre- 
requisite: Business  Law  7,  8.  Credit,  Two  hours  each  semester.  Mr.  Lacey. 


CHEMISTRY 

1,  2.  Inorganic  Chemistry.  A  general  college  course  dealing  with 
the  fundamental  laws  and  theories  of  inorganic  chemistry.  Non-metallic 
elements  and  their  compounds;  metals  and  their  compounds;  industrial 
processes;  modern  chemical  theories.  Class,  8  hours,  Laboratory,  8  hours, 
Credit,  Eight  hours.  Drs.  Muldoon,  Dunkelberger,  Messrs.  Matejczyk, 
Porter. 
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4.  Qualitative  Analysis.  An  introductory  course  in  chemical  analysis 
dealing  with  the  properties  and  reactions  of  the  common  elements  and  the 
common  organic  and  inorganic  acids.  The  qualitative  analysis  of  a  number 
of  solutions  and  solids  is  carried  out.  Prerequisite:  Chemistry  2.  Class  2 
hours;  Laboratory,  6  hours.     Credit,  Four  hours.     Mr.  O'Carroll. 

5.  Quantitative  Analysis.  A  course  in  gravimetric  and  volumetric 
processes.  The  use  of  the  analytic  balance;  stoichiometry;  common  gravi- 
metric determinations;  the  preparation  and  standardization  of  volumetric 
solutions;  assays  involving  neutralization,  precipitation,  oxidation  and  reduc- 
tion. Prerequisite:  Chemistry  4.  Class,  2  hours;  Laboratory  9  hours. 
Credit,  Five  hours.     Dr.  Muldoon,  Messrs.  Matejczyk,  Porter. 

6.  Drug  Assay.  A  course  devoted  to  the  determination  of  the  relative 
amounts  in  which  the  active  or  valuable  constituents  of  medicinal  substances 
are  present.  Volumetric  gravimetric  and  gasometric  assays  of  official  sub- 
stances are  made.  Work  is  done  in  the  detection,  identification,  and  deter- 
mination of  alkaloids.  Prerequisite,  Chemistry  5.  Class,  1  hour;  Laboratory, 
4  hours.     Credit,  Two  hours.     Dr.  Guth,  Mr.  Kirby. 

9,  10.  Principles  of  Chemistry.  A  course  for  the  college  student 
desiring  some  acquaintance  with  the  subject  as  a  whole  and  who  does  not 
intend  to  take  any  other  chemistry  course.  Recitations  with  lecture  demon- 
strations.    Class,  6  hours.     Credit,  Six  hours.     Mr.  Matejczyk. 

11,  12.  Organic  Chemistry.  A  course  in  general  organic  chemistry 
dealing  with  fundamental  theories  and  with  the  aliphatic  hydrocarbons  and 
their  derivatives.  Compounds  representing  the  important  types  are  pre- 
pared in  the  laboratory.  The  aromatic  hydrocarbons  and  their  derivatives, 
terpenes,  alkaloids,  proteins  and  many  compounds  of  medical  importance 
are  studied.  Prerequisite:  Chemistry  2.  Class,  6  hours;  Laboratory,  8 
hours.     Credit,  Eight  hours.     Dr.  Muldoon,  Messrs.  O'Carroll,  Porter. 

15,  16.  Physical  Chemistry.  For  pre-medical  students.  An  ele- 
mentary course  in  those  parts  of  physical  chemistry  which  have  found  im- 
portant applications  in  the  biological  sciences  and  underlying  medical  practice. 
The  course  is  of  distinct  value  to  any  student  majoring  in  botany,  zoology  or 
bacteriology.  Prerequisite:  Chemistry  5,  11,  12.  Class,  4  hours.  Credit, 
Four  hours.     Dr.  Davis. 

21.  Technical  Metallurgical  Analysis.  A  course  dealing  with  the 
quantitative  analysis  of  industrial  materials.  Prerequisite:  Chemistry  5. 
Class,  2  hours;  Laboratory,  6  hours.     Credit,  Four  hours.     Mr.  Matejczyk. 

30.  Pharmaceutical  Chemistry.  A  course  devoted  to  the  occurrence, 
preparation,  purification,  properties,  and  identification  of  official  inorganic 
and  organic  chemicals.  Practice  is  given  in  the  use  of  the  polarimeter  and 
refractometer.  Prerequisite:  Chemistry  4,  6,  12.  Class,  3  hours;  Labo- 
ratory, 3  hours.     Credit,  Four  hours.     Dr.  Guth. 

31.  Physiological  Chemistry.  The  chemistry  of  digestion,  meta- 
bolism and  excretion.  Theory  and  practice  in  those  studies  which  aid  the 
physician  in  making  a  correct  diagnosis.  Urine  analysis,  blood  counts,  gastric 
analysis,  etc.  This  course  is  designed  to  meet  the  needs  of  pharmacists. 
Prerequisite:  Chemistry,  6,  12.  Class,  2  hours;  Laboratory,  4  hours. 
Credit,  Four  hours.     Dr.  Guth. 
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101.  Advanced  Qualitative  Analysis.  A  course  devoted  to  the 
qualitative  analysis  of  both  organic  and  inorganic  substances.  Problems  of 
greater  difficulty  than  those  met  in  Qualitative  Analysis  are  attacked.  Special 
methods  of  analysis  receive  attention.  Prerequisite:  Chemistry  3,  4  and  5, 
or  6.  Class,  2  hours;  Laboratory,  9  hours.  Credit,  Five  hours.  Dr.  Mul- 
doon. 

104.  Advanced  Quantitative  Analysis.  A  course  devoted  to  the 
gravimetric  and  volumetric  analysis  of  iron,  steel,  cement,  limestone,  and  some 
of  the  common  ores.  The  most  modern  methods  are  used.  Prerequisite, 
Chemistry  5.  Class,  2  hours;  Laboratory,  9  hours.  Credit,  Five  hours.  Dr. 
Muldoon,  Mr.  Matejczyk. 

105.  Analytical  Organic  Chemistry.  A  course  dealing  with  the 
identification  of  organic  compounds.  Prerequisites:  Chemistry  5,  and  11, 
12.     Class,  2  hours;  Laboratory,  6  hours.  Credit,  Four  hours.  Mr.  O' Carroll. 

106.  Synthetic  Organic  Chemistry.  The  preparation  and  purifica- 
tion of  important  organic  chemical  compounds.  The  student  is  encouraged 
to  develop  along  original  lines.  Prerequisite:  Chemistry  12.  Class,  1  hour; 
Laboratory,  6  hours.     Credit,  Three  hours.     Dr.  Dunkelberger. 

Ill,  112.  Physical  Chemistry.  An  elementary  course  covering  the 
fundamental  principles,  laws  and  theories  of  chemistry.  The  subject  matter 
includes  a  study  of  the  properties  of  the  different  states  of  matter,  chemical 
equilibria,  colloids,  thermochemistry  and  photochemistry.  Prerequisite: 
Physics  1,  2  and  Chemistry  5,  11,  12.  Calculus  is  desirable.  Class,  6  hours; 
Laboratory,  8  hours.     Credit,  Eight  hours.     Drs.  Davis,  Rosenberg. 

114.  Electrochemistry.  A  study  of  the  fundamental  laws  and 
theories  of  electrochemical  phenomena  such  as  conductance,  ionic  migration, 
electromotive  force,  electrolysis  and  their  application  in  the  industrial  pro- 
cesses. Prerequisite:  Physics,  1,  2;  Chemistry,  112.  Class,  3  hours. 
Credit,  Three  hours.     Not  offered  1938-39. 

116.  Electrochemistry  Laboratory.  An  advanced  laboratory  course 
designed  to  accompany  or  follow  Chemistry  114.  Laboratory,  4  hours. 
Credit,  One  to  Four  hours.     Not  offered  1938-39. 

118.  Physiological  Chemistry.  A  study  of  the  chemical  properties 
of  fats,  carbohydrates,  proteins,  enzymes,  ferment  action,  digestive  processes, 
nutrition  and  other  physiological  phases  of  chemical  application.  Prerequisite: 
Chemistry  11  and  12.  Class,  3  hours;  Laboratory,  4  hours.  Credit,  Four 
hours.     Not  offered  1938-39. 

120.  Colloid  Chemistry.  A  study  of  surface,  phenomena  and  their 
application  to  disperse  systems  such  as  colloids,  jels  and  emulsions.  Pre- 
requisite: Chemistry  112.  Class,  2  hours;  Laboratory,  2  hours.  Credit, 
Four  hours.     Not  offered  1938-39. 

123.  History  of  Chemistry.  A  course  in  the  history  of  chemistry  and 
the  development  of  chemical  theories.  Prerequisite:  Chemistry  112.  Lec- 
tures, library  work  and  the  presentation  of  reports.  Credit,  Three  hours. 
Not  offered  1938-39. 

124.  Chemical  Literature.  A  course  devoted  to  the  nature  and 
scope  of  the  literature  of  chemistry.  A  practical  search  of  the  literature  on 
some  special  topic  is  carried  out.  Prerequisite:  Chemistry  111.  Class,  2 
hours.     Credit,  Two  hours.     Not  offered  1938-39. 
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200.  Research.  Graduate  students  undertake  original  investigation 
in  chemistry  or  physical  under  the  guidance  of  a  member  of  the  faculty. 
Credit,  To  be  arranged. 

202.  Chemical  Dynamics.  An  exhaustive  study  of  the  statics  of 
dynamics  of  chemical  reactions.  Credit,  Three  hours.  Dr.  Rosanoff.  Not 
offered  in  1938-39. 

204.  Heterogeneous  Equilibria.  A  thorough  study  of  the  phase  rule 
and  its  applications  in  pure  and  applied  chemistry.  Credit,  Three  hours. 
Dr.  Rosanoff.     Not  offered  1938-39. 

206.  Organic  Stereochemistry.  An  exhaustive  study  of  stereoiso- 
merism, including  a  sufficiently  full  account  of  the  theory  of  polarized  light 
and  of  polarimetric  instruments.  Credit,  Two  hours.  Dr.  Rosanoff.  Not 
offered  1938-39.  ' 

209.  Theories  of  Organic  Chemistry.  A  study  of  the  various  theories 
of  organic  compounds  and  reactions  and  the  proofs  offered  for  them.  This 
course  includes  a  consideration  of  the  various  methods  of  nomenclature, 
addition  reactions  of  conjugated  unsaturated  compounds,  etc.  Prerequisites: 
Ch.  7,  12.     Credit,  Four  hours.     Dr.  Dunkelberger.     Not  offered  1938-39. 

211.  Advanced  Organic  Chemistry.  The  newer  concepts  of  organic 
chemistry  are  discussed.  Credit,  Three  hours.  Dr.  Dunkelberger.  Not 
offered  1938-39. 

220,  221.  Chemical  Thermodynamics.  Applications  of  thermo- 
dynamics to  thermochemistry,  changes  of  state,  equilibrium  of  gases  and 
solutions,  and  electrochemistry.  Characteristic  equations  of  state.  Entropy 
and  the  Nernst  heat  theorem.  Prerequisite:  Calculus  through  partial  deriva- 
tives.   Credit,  Three  hours  each  semester.    Rr.  Rosanoff.    Not  offered  1938-39. 

225.  Advanced  Pharmaceutical  Chemistry.  A  study  of  the  more 
important  medicinal  plant  products  and  synthetic  compounds  with  particular 
emphasis  on  the  relationship  of  structure  to  physiological  action.  The  labora- 
tory work  includes  the  isolation  and  identification  of  plant  principles  and  the 
preparation  of  organic  compounds  used  in  medicine.  Prerequisites:  Ch.  7, 
12.  Class,  3  hours;  laboratory,  4  hours.  Credit,  Five  hours.  Dr.  Guth. 
Not  offered  1938-39. 

226.  Advanced  Organic  Synthesis.  A  study  of  the  application 
of  synthetic  reaction  methods  to  the  preparation  of  complex  organic  sub- 
stances. The  products  obtained  are  studied  for  their  properties  and  structures 
by  physical,  chemical,  and  physiological  methods.  Class,  3  hours;  laboratory, 
4  hours.     Credit,  Five  hours.     Dr.  Dunkelberger.     Not  offered  1938-39. 

230.  Phytochemistry.  A  chemical  investigation  of  plants.  Credit, 
To  be  arranged.     Dr.  Guth.     Not  offered  1938-39. 

250.  Seminar.  Open  to  graduate  students  in  chemistry  or  physical 
chemistry.     Credit,  To  be  arranged.      Dr.  Rosanoff.      Not  offered  1938-39. 
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COMMERCE 

I,  2.  Economic  Geography.  A  course  in  regional  economic  geography 
giving  a  survey  of  man's  utilization  of  the  earth  in  making  a  living.  The 
foundation  of  the  course  is  the  study  of  the  world's  major  geographic  regions 
and  of  their  present  and  potential  production  of  food  and  raw  materials  for 
manufacture.  Emphasis  is  placed  on  the  relation  of  the  different  factors  of 
the  physical  environment  to  man's  economic  activities.  Required  of  Freshmen 
in  Business  Administration.  Credit,  Three  hours  each  semester.  Prof.  Morris, 
Prof.  Morris,  Associate  Prof.  Tchirkow. 

3,  4.  Principles  of  Marketing.  This  course  is  designed  to  present  the 
fundamental  principles  and  methods  of  marketing  raw  materials,  agricultural, 
and  manufactured  products.  It  includes  a  discussion  of  consumer  buying 
habits  and  motives;  market  functions;  analysis  of  the  important  market 
institutions;  marketing  policies  in  finance,  price,  speculation,  competition,  and 
advertising.  Prerequisite:  Commerce  1,  2  or  Commerce  e  7,  §;  e  9,  10.  Credit, 
Two  hours  each  semester.     Prof.  Morris. 

5,  6.  Foreign  Trade.  A  survey  of  the  nature,  scope,  and  significance 
of  international  trade.  Basic  historical,  geographic,  and  economic  factors  in- 
fluencing the  development  of  international  commerce  including:  ocean  trans- 
portation and  shipping  practices;  customs  procedure  and  importing;  trade 
correspondence  and  advertising;  commercial  regulations  and  tariff's;  foreign 
exchange,  credits  and  collections;  market  surveys,  and  marine  insurance. 
Emphasis  is  given  to  analysis  of  foreign  markets,  trade  channels,  and  methods 
of  developing  foreign  markets.  Study  of  recent  changes  in  the  various  phases 
of  foreign  trade  relations  as  affected  by  tariff  bargaining  under  the  New  Deal. 
Prerequisite:  Commerce  3,  4.  Credit,  Two  hours  each  semester.  Associate 
Prof.  Tchirkow.     Not  offered  1938-39. 

e  7,  8.  Commerce  and  Industry  of  the  United  States.  This  course 
is  a  regional  study  of  the  various  raw  materials  which  satisfy  human  wants; 
explains  where  and  how  they  may  be  obtained;  their  uses  and  manufacture; 
methods  of  shipment  and  distribution;  the  domestic  markets  in  which  they 
may  be  sold.  Credit,  Two  hours  each  semester.  Associate  Prof.  Tchirkow. 
Not  offered  1938-39. 

e  9,  10.  Foreign  Commerce  and  Industry.  A  study  of  the  trade  and 
industry  of  the  chief  foreign  countries  with  which  the  United  States  has  com- 
mercial relations.  Factors  affecting  the  trade  relation  of  the  United  States 
with  these  countries  are  emphasized.  Credit,  Two  hours  each  semester. 
Associate  Prof.  Tchirkow. 

II,  12.  Transportation.  The  development,  operation  and  control  of 
transportation  by  railroads,  motor,  water  and  air.  Much  emphasis  will  be 
given  to  the  American,  German,  British  and  French  railway  systems,  espe- 
cially from  the  economic  and  public  aspects;  analysis  of  the  Interstate  Com- 
merce Law  and  its  amendments;  interpretation  of  proposals  for  more  adequate 
coordination  and  regulation  of  American  transportation  agencies.  Prerequisite: 
Economics  11, 12.  Credit,  Two  hours  each  semester.  Associate  Prof.  Tchirkow. 

e  13,  14.  Traffic  Management.  This  course  deals  with  the  organiza- 
tion and  functioning  of  traffic  departments  of  industrial  concerns.  Topics 
treated  are:  organization  of  shipping  and  switching  departments;  car  records 
for  the  control  of  private  car  lines;  claims,  routing,  service  and  rate  depart- 
ments, regulations  governing  packing,  shipping  and  sales;  shippers'  relations 
with  carriers;  freight  and  express  tariffs;  delays  in  transit;  receipt  and  delivery 
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of  property.  Intensive  work  in  the  rate  structures  of  the  United  Sttes  will 
be  an  important  item.  Prerequisite:  Economics  11,  12.  Credit,  Two  hours 
each  semester.     Mr.  Magee. 

15,  16.  Marketing  Problems.  A  case  study  illustrative  of  typical 
merchandising  and  marketing  problems  encountered  by  manufacturers,  raw 
material  producers,  wholesalers,  retailers,  and  other  distributors.  Among  the 
topics  considered  are  the  following:  sales  promotion  and  advertising;  control 
of  sales  organization;  selection  of  channels  of  wholesale  and  retail  distribution; 
types  of  retail  enterprise;  trade  marks;  price  maintenance;  produce  exchanges; 
cooperative  marketing,  and  the  distribution  of  industrial  goods.  Readings, 
lectures,  reports  on  marketing  aspects  of  the  New  Deal.  Prerequisite:  Com- 
merce 3,  4.    Credit,  Two  hours  each  semester.    Prof.  Morris. 

21,  22.  Principles  of  Salesmanship.  A  course  in  the  principles  of 
salesmanship  covering  fundamentals  of  selling,  analyzing  the  product,  organi- 
zation of  selling  background,  psychology  of  sales  appeal,  buying  motives, 
reserve  arguments  and  development  of  the  salesman's  personality.  Special 
attention  is  given  to  such  topics  as  merchandising,  promotion,  creation  of 
consumer  demand,  dealer  contacts,  good  taste  in  buying  and  selling,  business 
ethics,  and  market  analysis.  Credit,  Two  hours  each  semester.  Asst.  Prof. 
Grant,  Mr.  Dwyer. 

23,  24.  Business  Communication.  The  course  covers  the  entire  field 
of  business  correspondence.  The  principles  of  modern  business  writing  are 
explained,  illustrated  and  applied.  Certain  types  of  correspondence  such  as 
applications,  inquiries,  adjustments,  credit  letters  and  sales  letters  receive 
particular  attention.  Abundant  practice  work  is  provided.  Prerequisite: 
Commerce  3,  4  and  English  31,  32.  Credit,  Two  hours  each  semester.  Asst. 
Prof.  Ebberts. 

e  25,  26.  Retail  Store  Management.  A  survey  of  the  fundamentals  of 
retail  buying  and  merchandising  with  emphasis  on  the  practical  methods  em- 
ployed in  successful  retail  organizations;  merchandise  departmentalization  and 
classification.  Basic  market  trends.  Merchandise  resources,  consumer  de- 
mands, trends  and  methods  of  estimating.  Buying  policies  and  methods. 
Practical  effects  of  various  methods  of  buying.  The  work  of  the  buyer,  buyer's 
records  and  reports;  the  merchandise  manager's  functions,  merchandise  plan- 
ning and  control.  Budgeting  determination  of  standards  of  mark-up,  turnover 
expense,  model  stocks,  price  lines,  open-to-buy  and  capital  requirements. 
Stock  control.  Stock  shortages.  Method  of  merchandising  slow  selling  goods. 
Resident  buying  offices  and  cooperative  or  group  buying.  Credit,  Two  hours 
each  semester.      Mr.  Strauss. 

31,  32.  Principles  of  Persuasion.  This  course  presents  the  findings  of 
logic,  psychology  and  business  experience  in  the  development  of  successful 
presentation  of  ideas  and  facts  in  selling,  advertising  and  publicity.  Pre- 
requisite: Commerce  21,  22.  Credit,  Two  hours  each  semester.  Asst.  Prof. 
Grant.     Not  offered  1938-39. 

101,  102.  Economic  Geography  of  North  America.  A  study  of  the 
present  agricultural,  commercial  and  industrial  development  of  the  North 
American  continent  with  emphasis  upon  the  regional  geography  of  the  United 
States  and  Canada.  Prerequisite:  Commerce  3,  4.  Credit,  Two  hours  each 
semester.     Associate  Prof.  Tchirkow. 
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103,  104.  Economic  Geography  of  Latin  America.  An  interpreta- 
tion of  industries,  trade,  governments  and  peoples  south  of  the  Rio  Grande 
as  affected  by  typography,  resources,  climate,  and  location.  Attention  will 
be  given  to  critical  economic  problems  such  as  labor,  transportation  and 
organization.  Some  emphasis  is  given  the  domestic  and  international  problems 
of  the  southern  republics  of  the  New  World  as  well  as  their  relationship  to 
the  United  States  since  the  World  War.  Prerequisite:  Commerce  3,  4.  Credit, 
Two  hours  each  semester.    Associate  Prof.  Tchirkow.     Not  offered  1938-39. 

105,  106.  Economic  Geography  of  Europe.  A  study  of  the  economic 
development,  governments  and  peoples  of  the  countries  of  Europe  in  relation 
to  the  environmental  background  and  resources  of  the  continent.  The  course 
emphasizes  the  relationship  of  political  institutions  in  each  of  the  countries 
to  trade  and  economic  development,  and  also  analyzes  the  potential  trade 
possibilities  of  each  market.  Attention  is  directed  to  the  influence  of  geo- 
graphic, economic,  and  social  factors  upon  the  post  war  adjustments.  Read- 
ings, discussions,  lectures  and  reports.  Prerequisite:  Commerce  3,  4.  Credit, 
Two  hours  each  semester.    Associate  Prof.  Tchirkow.     Not  offered  1938-39. 

109,  110.  Economic  Geography  of  Asia.  This  is  a  regional  study  of 
the  resources,  industries,  and  commercial  expansion  of  the  continents  of  Asia 
and  Australia.  A  detailed  study  will  be  made  of  trade,  social  customs,  govern- 
ments and  economic  possibilities  of  China,  Japan,  India,  Turkey,  Siberia, 
East  Indies,  Australia,  and  New  Zealand.  Considerable  attention  will  be  given 
to  disturbing  developments  in  the  Far  East  arising  from  the  growing  friction 
existing  between  China,  Japan  and  Russia,  and  impending  changes  in  world 
relationships  likely  to  arise  therefrom.  Prerequisite:  Commerce  3,  4.  Credit, 
Two  hours  each  semester.     Associate  Prof.  Tchirkow.     Not  offered  1938-39. 

Ill,  112.  Market  Analysis.  A  study  of  marketing  factors  from  the 
viewpoint  of  the  marketing  executive.  The  determination  of  policies,  methods 
and  practices  for  the  effective  marketing  of  merchandise.  Market  analysis  as  a 
form  of  business  research.  Analysis  of  the  market,  products,  marketing,  and 
advertising  methods.  Published  data  and  company  records  as  sources  of  infor- 
mation. The  use  of  the  questionnaire,  the  interview  and  statistical  methods. 
The  setting  of  sales  quotas  and  the  marketing  of  new  products.  Emphasis 
is  placed  on  the  market  analysis  of  the  Pittsburgh  area.  Prerequisite:  Com- 
merce 3,  4.    Credit,  Two  hours  each  semester.     Prof.  Rayhawk. 

113,  114.  Sales  Management.  A  course  dealing  with  the  problems  of 
wholesale  and  retail  sales  management,  covering  characteristics  of  a  successful 
sales  manager,  relation  of  sales  manager  to  sales  and  other  departments, 
marketing  policies,  selecting  and  training  salesmen,  assigning  territory,  rout- 
ing salesmen,  methods  of  compensation,  stimulating  salesmen,  planning  sales 
literature,  salesmen's  reports.  Prerequisite:  Commerce  21,  22.  Credit,  Two 
hours  each  semester.     Asst.  Prof.  Grant.     Not  offered  1938-39. 

e  115,  116.  Transportation  Problems.  A  study  of  the  present  day 
problems  of  the  transportation  systems  of  the  United  States.  Prerequisites: 
Economics  11,  12  and  Commerce  11,  12.  Credit,  Two  hours  each  semester. 
Associate  Prof.  Tchirkow.     Not  offered  1938-39. 

e  117,  118.  Geographic  Aspects  of  Transportation.  A  survey  of 
major  phases  of  land,  inland  water,  ocean,  and  air  transportation;  geographic 
aspects  involved  in  the  discussion  of  the  comparative  results  of  government 
ownership  and  private  operation  and  management  of  transportation  agencies; 
relation  of  the  transportation  factor  to  other  fundamental  factors  and  agencies 
in  the  commercial  expansion  of  early  and  modern  industrial  nations.  Credit, 
Two  hours  each  semester.    Associate  Prof.  Tchirkow.     Not  offered  1938-39. 
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201,  202.  International  Commercial  Policies.  An  analysis  of  the 
commercial  interdependence  of  nations,  the  growing  dependence  of  industrial 
nations  upon  relatively  scarce  raw  materials  and  the  problems  which  relate 
to  international  industrial  competition;  international  cartels  and  raw  material 
combines;  international  organization  and  the  place  of  the  American  business 
man  in  this  world  structure;  international  investments  and  the  character 
and  necessity  of  government  control  over  foreign  investments;  the  migration 
of  industry  and  the  conditions  that  favor  such  migration.  Survey  of  the 
London  Economic  Conference  agenda  together  with  a  comparison  of  the 
commercial,  maritime,  and  fiscal  measures  adopted  by  leading  nations  in  their 
efforts  to  restore  world  trade.  Lectures,  discussion,  readings  and  reports.  Pre- 
requisites: Commerce  3,  4  and  5,  6  or  e  9,  10.  Credit,  Two  hours  each  semester. 
Associate  Prof.  Tchirkow. 

251,  252.  Seminar  in  Commerce.  The  study  of  special  phases  or 
problems  of  marketing,  foreign  trade  or  transportation.  Prerequisite:  Graduate 
standing.  Credit,  Two  hours  each  semester.  Prof.  Morris,  Associate  Prof. 
Tchirkow. 

DRAMA 

I,  2,  -3,  4.  Rehearsal.  Daily  rehearsal  of  roles  in  minor  productions 
and  bits  in  major  productions  provide  basic  training  in  the  technique  of  acting. 
Required.  Daily  10-12.  Laboratory,  40  hours.  Credit,  Eight  semester  hours. 
Prof.  Foust. 

5,  6,  7,  8.  Stage  Projects.  (A)  Men  students — one  period  each  week 
is  devoted  to  lecture  on  theory  and  practice  of  stagecraft.  Laboratory  periods 
provide  basic  training  in  the  general  practice  of  scenery  construction  and 
handling,  specific  practice  in  development  of  stage  projects,  painting  or 
scenery,  construction  and  handling  of  lighting  equipment.  Experience  in 
operation  of  switchboard  and  responsibilities  of  crew  stations  on  various 
productions  are  also  part  of  course.  Class,  4  hours;  Laboratory,  24  hours. 
Credit,  Eight  semester  hours.     Mr.  Stone. 

(B)  Women  students — practical  laboratory  work  in  costume  for  beginners 
covers  construction  of  costumes  for  current  productions  and  care  of  stock 
wardrobe.     Students  fill  property  and  wardrobe  stations  on  crew.      Required. 

9,  10.  Stage  Speech.  Course  aims  to  develop  proper  use  of  the  speak- 
ing voice  in  training  for  the  stage,  and  includes  reading,  phonetics,  study  oi 
emotion,  and  characterization  as  expressed  and  suggested  by  the  voice. 
Accepted  as  substitute  for  Speech  1,  2  for  Drama  students.  Required. 
Credit,  Four  semester  hours.     Prof.  Foust. 

II,  12.  Make-up.  Laboratory  course  covers  study  and  practice  of 
the  basic  principles  and  use  of  stage  make-up.  Required.  Credit,  Two  semester 
hours.     Miss  Bates.     Mr.  Stone. 

13,  14.  Interpretation.  The  written  word  is  translated  into  active 
life  for  stage  use.  Study  is  not  confined  to  plays  but  includes  literature  which 
lends  itself  to  oral  interpretation.      Credit,  Four  semester  hours.      Miss  Bates. 

15,  16.  Radio  Technique.  Training  in  the  reading  of  plays  for  the 
microphone  is  provided  here  as  well  as  adaptation  of  plays  to  radio  reading, 
study  of  sound  effects,  musical  interludes,  announcing.  Two  periods  per 
week  are  devoted  to  rehearsal  work,  the  third  is  spent  before  a  microphone, 
either  on  the  P.  A.  system  or  actually  on  the  air  from  a  local  station.  Credit, 
Six  semester  hours.     Prof.  Foust. 
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25,26.  Scenic  Design.  Process  of  scene  design  is  studied  with  empha- 
sis on  preliminary  approach,  technical  and  aesthetic  considerations,  elements 
of  pictorial  and  sculptural  design;  continues  with  preparation  of  scenic  sketch, 
through  working  drawings,  to  the  scene  model.  Prerequisite:  Projects  5,  6, 
7,8.     Required  of  technical  majors.    Credit,  Four  semester  hours.   Prof.  Foust. 

27,  28.  History  of  Costume.  History  of  clothing  constitutes  major 
portion  of  course.  Research  is  done  on  costume  detail  and  fashion  trends. 
Theatrical  costume  and  workaday  clothing  are  compared  for  essential  differ- 
ences. Required  of  technical  majors.  Credit,  Four  semester  hours.  Miss 
Bates. 

29.  Pageantry.  The  course  includes  writing,  directing,  staging, 
costuming,  and  lighting  the  pageant,  with  the  emphasis  primarily  on  the 
educational  aspects  of  the  art.     Credit,  One  semester  hour. 

33,  34.  Rehearsal.  Study  and  performance  in  major  productions. 
Credit,  Two  semester  hours.     Prof.  Foust. 

35,  36,  37,  38.  Stage  Projects.  Juniors  and  seniors  receive  instruction 
and  assignments  to  develop  responsibility  in  the  execution  of  major  technical 
problems,  including  supervision  of  construction  of  lights,  scenery  and  prop- 
erties. One  year  required,  but  41,  42  may  be  substituted.  Prerequisite: 
5,  6,  7,  8.     Laboratory,  12  hours.     Credit,  Four  semester  hours.     Mr.  Stone. 

39,  40.  Stage  Lighting.  Covers  elementary  theory  of  light  and 
electricity,  history  and  development  of  stage  lighting,  color  and  plasticity  in 
light,  objective  and  subjective  aspects  of  light,  planning  of  light  plot.  Con- 
tinues with  problems  in  design,  construction  and  adaptation  of  lighting  and 
control  apparatus,  determination  of  aesthetic  balance  between  lighting  and 
illumination,  development  of  effects  in  specific  practice.  Prerequisite:  5,  6, 
7,  8.     Credit,  Four  semester  hours.     Not  offered  1938-39. 

41,  42.  Stage  Projects.  This  course  may  be  chosen  by  Juniors  as 
alternative  to  35,  36.  Consists  of  advanced  work  in  costume  and  decoration. 
Each  student  will  supervise  at  least  one  production.  Prerequisite:  5,  6,  7,  8. 
Laboratory,  3  hours.     Credit,  Two  semester  hours.     Miss  Bates. 

43,  44.  Theatrical  Costume  Design.  Creative  designing  is  based  on 
historical  exactness,  fashion  trends  of  the  past,  and  individual  interpretation 
of  this  data  in  an  attempt  to  delineate  character  in  original  designs  for  a  role. 
Designs  created  in  this  class  may  be  used  in  current  productions.     Prerequisite: 

27.  28,     Credit,  Four  semester  hours.     Not  offered  1938-39. 

45,  46.  Theatre  Management.  Covers  the  problems  of  the  front  of 
the  house,  handling  of  crowds,  training  of  ushers,  laws  affecting  theatre, 
box  office,  publicity,  and  ticket  rack  customs,  advertising,  decoration  and 
display,  contracts,  engagements,  etc.  Credit,  Four  semester  hours.  Not 
offered  1938-39. 

47,  48.  Pantomime.  The  course  begins  with  general  body  exercises  to 
free  and  flex,  proceeds  with  exercises  for  each  part  of  the  body  in  order  to 
enable  actors  to  express  meaning  and  emotion  with  flexibility  and  ease. 
Later  lessons  are  devoted  to  improvisation.  Credit,  Two  semester  hours. 
Mr.  Stone. 

101,  102.  History  of  the  Theatre.  The  course  covers  chronologically 
the  development  of  drama  as  literature  and  its  performance  as  theatre  from 
primitive  man  to  the  present  day.  Theatre  building,  production  methods, 
costume,  scenery,  etc.,  are  all  studied  simultaneously  with  representative 
manuscripts  of  each  period.  Required.  Credit,  Four  semester  hours.  Not 
offered  1938-39. 
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103,  104,  105,  106.  Advanced  Rehearsal.  Rehearsal  in  major  roles 
for  major  productions.  Preparation  of  individual  programs.  Laboratory, 
24  hours.  Credit,  Eight  semester  hours.  (Students  admitted  to  this  course 
only  on  approval  of  instructors.)      Prof.  Foust. 

107,  108,  109,  110.  Stagecraft.  Studies  in  the  difficult  problems  of 
decoration,  the  mechanical  problems  of  the  theatre  arts,  methods  of  stage 
construction,  modern  technique  of  scene  painting,  economy  and  good  crafts- 
manship; development  of  originality  and  initiative  in  making  of  properties 
and  stage  effects.  Prerequisite:  Stage  Projects  5,  6,  7,  8.  Credit,  Eight 
semester  hours.     Not  offered  1938-39. 

Ill,  112,  113,  114.  Playwriting.  Study  of  theory  of  play  construction 
from  Greek  period  to  present  time.  Practice  in  writing  one  act  and  full  length 
plays.  Each  semester,  three  one  acts  or  one  full  length  play  is  required  of 
each  student.  Those  meriting  production  will  be  presented  by  the  depart- 
ment for  public  performance.  Credit,  Eight  semester  hours.  (Students 
admitted  to  this  course  only  with  approval  of  instructor.)     Prof.  Foust. 

115,  116.  Stage  Direction.  Study  of  theory  of  stage  direction  as 
practiced  today  in  the  United  States  by  professional  directors  and  the  better 
known  little  theatre  directors.  Fifty  of  the  latter  have  contributed  material 
to  Mrs.  Foust's  book  on  this  subject.  Students  in  this  course  direct  plays  in 
the  university  theatre  with  student  actors.  Credit,  Four  semester  hours. 
(students  admitted  only  on  approval  of  instructors.)     Not  offered  1938-39. 

121,  122.  Educational  Play  Production.  A  survey  course  covering 
quickly  methods  in  play  choice,  rehearsal,  casting,  preparation  of  director's 
manuscript,  scenic  and  costume  design,  stage  lighting,  and  sources  of  all 
materials  used  in  the  course  of  play  production.  Collections  are  made  of 
script  material  suitable  for  use  in  school  dramatics  for  plays  or  auditorium 
programs.  The  creative  force  is  stressed.  The  course  is  correlated  so  far  as 
possible  with  the  laboratory  work  of  the  professional  courses,  so  teachers 
may  observe  stagecraft  work  in  progress  and  watch  rehearsals  as  demonstra- 
tions. Especially  recommended  to  all  who  are  working  for  teaching  certificates 
in  English,  modern  languages,  or  music.  Credit,  Four  semester  hours.  Mr. 
Stone. 

201,  202.  Advanced  Play  Production.  In  this  course  graduate 
students  assume  full  responsibility  for  a  major  production.  Classes  consist 
in  conferences  with  Dean,  rehearsals,  and  conferences  with  technical  staff. 
Laboratory,  12  hours.     Credit,  Four  semester  hours.     Not  offered  1938-39. 

203,  204.  Contemporary  Drama.  Study  of  the  current  theatre, 
plays,  production  methods,  and  criticisms.  Professional  performances  are 
visited  both  back  and  front  stage.  Credit,  Two  semester  hours.  Not  offered 
1938-39. 

205,  206.  Advanced  Interpretation.  Individual  work  on  interpreta- 
tion of  major  well-known  difficult  roles  for  program  and  performance.  Com- 
parison of  past  interpretations  by  great  actors.  Credit,  Four  semester  hours. 
Not  offered  1938-39. 

207,  208.  Advanced  Stagecraft.  Study  of  production  methods  in 
famous  foreign  theatres.  Comparison  with  the  United  States.  Credit,  Four 
semester  hours.      Not  offered  1938-39. 

209,  210.  Rehearsal.  Study,  drill  and  performance  in  difficult  major 
roles.    Laboratory,  12  hours.    Credit,  Four  semester  hours.  Not  offered  1938-39. 
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ECONOMICS 

11,  12.  Principles  of  Economics.  A  study  of  the  fundamental  con- 
cepts, institutions  and  principles  of  economics  as  they  appear  in  the  produc- 
tion, consumption  and  distribution  of  wealth.  Prerequisite:  Sophomore 
standing.    Credit,  Four  hours  each  semester.     Dr.  Strong. 

13,  14.  Principles  of  Economics.  A  course  similar  in  scope  to 
Economics  11,  12  but  briefer  in  content.  Intended  for  students  of  other 
departments  of  the  university.  Credit,  Two  hours  each  semester.  Drs.  Kast, 
Strong. 

17,  18.  Labor  Economics.  A  study  of  the  workers  as  human  person- 
alities, of  social  unrest,  employment,  its  stabilization,  wages,  working  condi- 
tions, living  standards,  social  insurance,  and  the  modern  labor  movement 
and  its  objectives.  Prerequisite:  Econ.  11,  12.  Credit,  Two  hours  each  semester. 
Dr.  Kast. 

51,  52.  Economics  of  Welfare.  The  main  divisions  of  this  course  will 
revolve  around  the  central  study  of  problems  involved  in  standards  of  living, 
and  consumption  statistics  generally.  This  will  place  it  in  the  background 
of  demand  and  utility,  or  comparative  relations  existing  in  the  field  of  con- 
sumption. Accordingly,  analysis  will  be  made  of  population  factors,  together 
with  their  appropriate  indices  and  incidences.  Juniors  and  Seniors.  Pre- 
requisites: Econ.  11,  12,  B.A.  51,  52.  Credit:  Two  hours  each  semester. 
Dr.  Strong. 

96.  World  Resources  and  Industries.  First,  a  study  of  the  func- 
tional relationship  between  the  social  sciences — Economics,  Sociology,  Human 
Geography,  etc.  Second,  an  interpretation  of  the  world's  industrial  and 
agricultural  structure  and  trends.  Prerequisite:  Econ.  11,  12.  Credit,  Two 
hours.     Dr.  Kast. 

EDUCATION 

1.  Introduction  to  Education.  An  introductory  course  for  prospec- 
tive teachers.  A  developmental  study  of  the  history  and  practices  of  educa- 
tion. The  status  and  progress  in  the  professional  preparation  of  teachers. 
No  credit. 

3.  History  and  Philosophy  of  Education.  This  course  is  an  intro- 
ductory analysis  of  the  history  of  education  during  the  three  great  periods 
into  which  history  is  customarily  divided:  Ancient,  Medieval  and  Modern. 
Special  emphasis  is  placed  on  the  great  educators  and  their  contributions  to 
educational  theory.     Credit,  Three  semester  hours.     Mr.  Kleyle. 

5.  Principles  of  Education.  The  present  day  conception  of  educa- 
tion; the  basic  aims  of  education;  the  more  pressing  problems  arising  in  con- 
nection with  the  realization  of  these  aims;  the  scientific  attitudes  of  meeting 
the  modern  tendencies  in  education;  importance  and  universality  of  education; 
marking  systems,  graduation  and  promotion,  and  the  various  pedagogical 
methods  employed  in  successful  classroom  management.  Credit,  Two  semester 
hours.     Not  offered  1938-39. 

7.  Introduction  to  Teaching.  A  preliminary  course  in  the  prepara- 
tion of  teachers  that  aims  to  familiarize  the  candidates  with  the  fundamentals 
underlying  education  as  applied  to  teaching.  Prerequisite:  Ed.  2.  Credit, 
Three  semester  hours.     Mr.  Kleyle. 
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20.  Educational  Sociology.  This  course  studies  the  action  and  inter- 
action of  the  school  with  other  institutions  of  society,  namely,  the  home,  the 
church,  industry,  and  the  state.  It  considers  the  articulation  of  the  school 
with  non-school  agencies  that  are  educational  factors  in  communities,  such  as 
libraries,  museums,  playgrounds,  the  radio,  motion  pictures,  the  press,  the 
theatre,  clubs,  organizations,  etc.  Prerequisites:  Soc.  11,  12.  Credit, 
Two  semester  hours.     Not  offered  1938-39. 

23.  General  Psychology.  A  study  of  human  experience,  involving 
the  mind-body  relationship;  how  the  mind  operates  in  the  elaboration  of 
sensory  data  into  the  higher  mental  products  of  consciousness;  the  affective 
and  voluntary  phases  of  conscious  experience;  the  driving  forces  of  human 
nature  and  their  adjustment.  Prerequisite:  Biol.  17,  18.  Credit,  Three 
semester  hours.     Messrs.  Pierce,  Savulak. 

26.  Educational  Psychology.  The  vitality  of  the  child  in  the  class- 
room is  studied  with  a  view  to  developing  effective  motivation  and  proper 
mental  attitudes  toward  classroom  activities.  Human  and  animal  learnings 
are  compared  and  a  general  consideration  of  the  learning  process  is  given 
together  with  a  study  of  the  teacher's  role  in  directing  learning.  Prerequisite: 
Ed.  23.       Credit,  Three  semester  hours.     Mr.  Leahy. 

50.  Tests  and  Measurements.  History  of  mental  and  educational 
measurements;  general  principles  of  measurement;  available  tests  and  scales; 
practice  in  administering  typical  tests  and  in  treatment  of  test  data;  signifi- 
cance of  standardized  measurement;  relation  of  the  mental  to  the  educational 
tests;  use  of  tests  and  test  results  to  the  administrator,  supervisor  and  teacher. 
Prerequisite:    Ed.  26,  51.     Credit,  Two  semester  hours.     Not  offered  1938-39. 

51.  Educational  Statistics.  This  course  explains  the  significance 
and  uses  of  statistical  terms  frequently  encountered  in  current  educational 
literature  and  practice.  Examples  illustrative  of  their  derivation  enable  the 
future  teacher  to  cooperate  intelligently  with  school  officials.  Prerequisites: 
Ed.  3,  7,  20,  26.     Credit,  Two  semester  hours.     Mr.  Savulak. 

55.  Visual  and  Sensory  Techniques.  This  course  consists  of  the 
following  elements,  common  to  practically  all  subjects  taught:  Historical 
background;  Values  and  Psychological  aspects  of  visual-sensory  aids;  Use 
of  the  school  Journey,  objects — specimens — models,  sterescopes,  projection 
lanterns,  moving  pictures,  blackboard  and  bulletin  boards,  radio  and  radio 
vision,  miscellaneous  visual-sensory  aids  and  techniques  for  their  use  in 
teaching.     Credit,  Two  semester  hours.     Mr.  Leahy. 

68.  History  of  Education  in  Pennsylvania.  A  survey  of  the  history 
and  organization  of  education  in  Pennsylvania:  Educational  beginnings; 
religious  influence  during  the  Colonial  period;  introduction  of  free  schools; 
teacher  training;  elementary,  secondary  and  higher  educational  institutions 
from  1826  to  the  present.    Credit,  Three  semester  hours.    Not  offered  1938-39. 

SECONDARY  EDUCATION 

9.  Technique  of  Teaching.  The  distinctive  phases  of  fundamental 
principles  in  education;  individual  differences  in  pupils;  practical  knowledge 
of  the  more  detailed  aspects  of  the  curriculum,  discipline,  results  of  teaching; 
direct  and  indirect  teaching  efficiency  of  mechanical  aids;  standards  and  ideals. 
Credit,  Two  semester  hours.      Not  offered  1938-39. 

24.  Adolescent  Psychology.  With  the  general  view  in  mind  that  life 
is  a  continuum  and  that  no  single  period  in  the  life  of  the  individual  can  be 
adequately  dealt  with  except  in  relation  to  the  whole  life,  a  detailed  study  of 
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adolescence  is  made.  The  physical,  moral,  intellectual,  emotional  and  voli- 
tional characteristics  of  adolescence  is  made.  The  physical,  moral,  intellectual, 
emotional  and  volitional  characteristics  of  adolescence  are  pointed  out,  and 
their  relationship  to  the  pre-adolescent  stages  is  studied.  Prerequisite:  Ed. 
23.     Credit,  Three  semester  hours.     Mr.  Savulak. 

30.  Principles  of  Secondary  Education.  A  survey  course  of  types 
of  instruction  and  class  management  in  the  modern  high  school;  specialized 
study  of  the  psychology  of  high  school  subjects;  assignment  according  to  the 
student's  list  of  preferred  subjects.  Prerequisites:  Ed.  20,  26.  Credit, 
Three  semester  hours.     Mr.  Savulak. 

99.  Practice  Teaching.  The  prerequisites  for  practice  teaching  are 
Education  3,  7,  20,  23,  24,  26,  30,  50,  51,  55;  the  completion  of  at  least  eighteen 
credit  hours  in  the  subject  to  be  taught;  and  a  general  average  of  B  or  better 
for  work  done  in  college.  Practice  Teaching,  5  hours;  Class  2  hours;  Confer- 
ence, 1  hour.     Credit,  Six  semester  hours.     Mr.  Siviter. 

111.  Teaching  of  Science.  A  practical  course  devoted  to  the  study 
of  the  best  methods  for  teaching  science  in  the  high  school.  The  position  of 
the  several  sciences  in  the  curriculum,  content  of  the  course,  selection  of  a 
text  book,  class-room  methods,  laboratory  instruction  and  testing,  all  receive 
consideration.     Credit,  Two  semester  hours.     Dr.  Muldoon. 

112.  Teaching  of  History.  This  course  involves  the  study  of  the 
history  recitation,  special  procedure  in  a  history  class,  written  work,  term 
paper,  and  the  permanent  note  book  in  history;  also  the  measuring  of  results 
of  history  teaching,  library  and  collateral  reading  problems,  teaching  current 
events  in  connection  with  high  school  history,  lesson  planning,  teaching  the 
pupil  how  to  study  history  and  a  general  observation  of  the  high  school  history 
teacher.     Lecture  and  recitation.     Credit,  Two  semester  hours.     Mr.  Price. 

114.  Teaching  of  English.     A  comprehensive  study  of  the  objectives, 
methods  and  materials  of  the  teaching  of  English  in  secondary  schools.     Lec- 
tures, projects  and  collateral  reading  illustrate  the  methods  used  in  teaching 
the  various  types  of  literature  and  composition.     Credit,  Two  semester  hours 
Mr.  Turley. 

115.  Teaching  of  Modern  Language.     The  course  deals  with  prob 
lems  of  contemporary  technique  in  the  classroom.     The  main  subjects  treated 
are  the  teaching  of  oral  work,  classroom  phonetics,  vocabulary,  choice  and 
use  of  reading  material,  written  work,  grammar.     Prerequisite:     Two  years 
of  modern  languages.     Credit,  Two  semester  hours.     Not  offered  1938-39. 

116.  Teaching  of  Mathematics.  This  course  is  of  practical  and 
immediate  use  to  teachers  of  high  school  mathematics.  Emphasis  is  continu- 
ously placed  upon  effective  methods  for  the  presentation  of  algebra  and 
geometry.     Credit,  Two  semester  hours.     Mr.  Dean. 

117.  Teaching  of  Latin.  The  aim  of  this  course  is  to  acquaint  the 
prospective  teacher  with  the  most  modern  and  efficient  methods  of  teaching 
Latin  to  the  high  school  student.  The  work  of  this  course  includes  a  text- 
book, lectures  and  class  discussions  concerning  the  place  and  purpose  of  Latin 
in  the  secondary  school;  an  evaluation  of  methods  and  teaching  materials; 
procedures  used  in  the  motivation  of  Latin;  the  objectives  of  Latin  and 
methods  in  the  development  of  Latin  Prose  composition.  Credit,  Two  semester 
hours.     Mr.  Turley. 
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223.  Education  and  Culture.  A  philosophical  discussion  of  the  nature 
and  meaning  of  Education  with  applied  reference  to  culture  throughout  the 
ages.  The  adaptation  of  Educational  theories  to  changing  concepts  of  Educa- 
tion. A  course  designed  to  complete  a  liberal  education  training.  Pre- 
requisite:    Education  220      Credit,  Two  hours.     Mr.  Pierce. 

302.  Advanced  Pennsylvania  School  Law.  A  study  of  Pennsylvania 
School  Legislation  as  related  to  leading  Supreme  Court  cases  throughout  the 
country.     Credit:  Three  semester  hours.     Dr.  Remaley. 

COMMERCIAL  EDUCATION 

1.  Bookkeeping  and  Accounting.  Development  of  principles; 
journalizing  and  posting;  classification  of  accounts;  types  of  business  transac- 
tions; the  trial  balance;  sales,  purchases,  and  cash  records;  interest  and  dis- 
count; simple  balance  sheets  and  income  statements;  practice  set  of  transac- 
tions.    Credit,  Three  semester  hours.     Mr.  McClellan. 

2.  Bookkeeping  and  Accounting.  Different  types  of  records; 
columnar  books;  controlling  accounts;  accruals  and  deferred  items;  business 
papers;  the  partnership,  formation,  operation,  and  dissolution.  Credit,  Three 
semester  hours.     Mr.  McClellan. 

3.  Principles  of  Accounting.  The  corporation,  formation,  operation, 
and  dissolution;  manufacturing  accounts;  the  analysis  and  interpretation  of 
financial  statements;  depreciation  and  evaluation;  practice  set  of  transactions. 
Credit,  Three  semester  hours.     Mr.  McClellan. 

4.  Principles  of  Accounting.  Advanced  accounting  problems,  and 
methods  of  teaching  bookkeeping  and  accounting  on  the  Secondary  School 
level.     Credit,  Three  semester  hours.     Mr.  McClellan. 

5.  Business  Writing.  Skill  in  the  habitual  use  of  plain  business 
writing  and  a  mastery  of  the  technique  of  teaching  the  subject  to  groups  of 
the  several  intelligence  ages  constitute  the  aims  of  this  course.  Credit,  Three 
semester  hours.     Dr.  Worley. 

6.  Shorthand  Theory.  Gregg  shorthand,  covering  the  principles  of 
the  Anniversary  Edition,  with  emphasis  on  brief  forms  and  other  words  of 
high  frequency,  phrasing,  writing  from  dictation,  and  transcribing  from  short- 
hand notes.     Credit,  Three  semester  hours.     Dr.  Worley,  Miss  Hodel. 

7.  Typewriting  Theory.  Technique  of  typing;  development  of  key- 
board; business  letter  forms;  centering;  tabulation;  rough  drafts.  Credit, 
Two  semester  hours.     Miss  Hodel. 

8.  Typewriting  Theory.  Development  of  speed;  timed  tests;  forms 
and  arrangement  of  material;  cards;  stencils;  drill  in  spelling  and  punctuation. 
Credit,  Two  semester  hours.     Mr.  Bercik. 

9.  Commercial  Geography.  A  study  of  the  origin,  production  and 
distribution  of  goods,  and  the  relation  of  these  to  modern  commerce.  Com- 
munication; Transportation;  Localization  of  Industries;  Use  of  Power  Re- 
sources; Products  of  commerce  and  industry.  Credit,  Three  semester  hours. 
Mr.  Morris. 

10.  Commercial  Geography.  A  consideration  of  the  regions  of  com- 
merce— the  United  States,  Canada,  Latin  America,  South  America,  Europe, 
Asia,  Australia,  and  Africa.     Credit,  Three  semester  hours.     Mr.  Morris. 
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14.  Business  Mathematics.  The  purpose  of  this  course  is  to  develop 
accuracy  and  speed  in  the  fundamental  mathematical  operations  found  in 
business  practice.  The  technique  of  teaching  this  subject  is  emphasized. 
Credit,  Three  semester  hours.     Mr.  Wilbur. 

15.  Technique  of  Teaching.  The  distinctive  phases  of  fundamental 
principles  in  education;  individual  differences  in  pupils;  practical  knowledge 
of  the  more  detailed  aspects  of  the  curriculum,  discipline,  results  of  teaching, 
direct  and  indirect  teaching  efficiency  of  mechanical  aids;  standards  and 
ideals.     Credit,  Two  semester  hours.     Dr.  Worley. 

21.  Salesmanship.  A  study  of  the  principles  of  retail  selling — the 
salesman;  the  goods;  the  customer,  the  sale,  service,  ethics;  the  firm,  typical 
sales  talks.     Credit,  Three  semester  hours.     Mr.  Grant. 

23.  Shorthand  Theory.  Review  of  principles;  business  phrases;  inter- 
mediate dictation;  development  of  vocabulary;  reading  and  transcription  of 
notes.     Credit,  Three  semester  hours.     Dr.  Worley. 

24.  Shorthand  Theory.  Dictation  of  all  kinds  for  vocabulary,  ac- 
curacy, and  speed  in  writing  and  reading;  reports  of  lectures  and  addresses. 
Credit,  Three  semester  hours.     Dr.  Worley. 

25.  Typewriting  Theory.  Development  of  speed;  timed  tests;  forms 
and  arrangement  of  material.  Drill  in  composition.  Credit,  Two  semester 
hours.     Miss  Hodel. 

26.  Typewriting  Theory.  Transcribing  from  shorthand  notes  and 
the  Dictaphone;  dictation  to  the  typewriter;  development  of  maximum  speed; 
legal  forms.     Project  work.     Credit,  Two  semester  hours.     Miss  Hodel. 

27.  Business  Mathematics  with  Machine  Calculations.  After  a 
mastery  of  Com.  Ed.  14,  this  course  affords  an  opportunity  to  apply  the  funda- 
mentals in  the  solution  of  problems  through  the  use  of  the  more  commonly 
used  office  machines.     Credit,  Three  semester  hours.     Dr.  Worley. 

55.  Stenographic  Office  Practice.  An  introduction  to  office  secre- 
tarial practice.  The  routine  of  the  typical  days  work  in  an  office  is  empha- 
sized. Dictation  and  transcription  on  material  pertaining  to  the  various 
fields  of  business.     Credit,  Three  semester  hours.     Miss  Hodel. 

56.  Secretarial  Practice.  An  advanced  course  dealing  with  office 
practice  and  routine  and  the  duties  of  a  secretary.  Development  of  skill  in 
the  use  of  the  mimeograph,  multigraph,  mimeoscope,  dictaphone,  filing,  and 
other  office  appliances.     Credit,  Three  semester  hours.     Miss  Hodel. 

62.  Methods  of  Commercial  Teaching.  An  intensive  study  of  the 
modern  principles  and  methods  of  teaching  commercial  subjects  in  the 
Secondary  Schools.  A  consideration  of  the  problems  encountered  in  teaching 
the  skilled  subjects  with  suggestions  as  to  their  solution.  Credit,  Three 
semester  hours.     Dr.  Worley. 

67.  Business  Organization  and  Finance.  The  purpose  of  this 
course  is  to  acquaint  the  student  with  certain  fundamental  principles  that 
are  requisite  for  organizing,  managing  and  financing  a  business;  to  offer  a 
reasonable  solution  of  business  management;  to  show  the  importance  of 
sound  business  knowledge,  and  the  possibilities  for  constructive  work.  Credit, 
Two  semester  hours.     Not  offered  1938-39. 
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86.  Clerical  Practice  and  Machines.  An  introduction  to  actual 
diversified  office  procedure,  typical  of  large  and  small  offices.  Principles  ot 
office  management;  location,  layout,  and  equipment;  methodizing  the  means 
of  communication;  the  control  of  correspondence  and  related  activities;  the 
work  of  the  business  departments;  the  training  and  development  of  office 
workers;  efficiency.     Credit,  Two  semester  hours.     Not  offered  1938-39. 

87.  Methods  of  Teaching  Junior  Business  Training.  Designed  for 
experienced  as  well  as  inexperienced  teachers.  Methods  of  conducting  the 
classes;  motivation;  observing  modern  principles  of  education;  demonstration 
classes.  The  first  part  of  the  course  deals  with  business  arithmetic  and  cor- 
rective penmanship,  while  the  latter  part  of  the  course  deals  with  the  principles 
and  practice  parts  of  junior  business  training.  Credit,  Three  semester  hours. 
Dr.  Worley. 

99.  Practice  Teaching.  The  prerequisites  for  practice  teaching  are 
Education  3,  7,  20,  23,  24,  26,  30,  50,  51,  55;  the  completion  of  at  least  eighteen 
credit  hours  in  the  subject  to  be  taught;  and  a  general  average  of  B  or  better 
for  work  done  in  college.  Practice  Teaching,  5  hours;  Class,  2  hours;  Con- 
ference, 1  hour.     Credit,  Twelve  semester  hours.     Mr.  Siviter. 

MUSIC  EDUCATION 

41.  Sight  Singing,  Ear  Training.  The  development  of  aural  per- 
ception and  the  ability  to  read  music  at  sight.  The  objective  of  the  course 
is  to  give  the  student  not  only  a  practical  knowledge  of  scales,  keys,  tonal 
relationships,  and  their  notation,  but  also,  a  live  musical  experience,  and  an 
active  inner  ear.     Credit,  One  semester  hour.     Not  offered  1938-39. 

42.  Sight  Singing,  Ear  Training.  Continuation  of  Music  Education 
41.     Credit,  One  semester  hour.     Not  offered  1938-39. 

55.  Sight  Singing,  Ear  Training,  Voice,  Piano.  Sight-singing  and 
Dictation  in  the  minor  mode.  Contrapuntal  part-singing;  harmonic  dicta- 
tion; modulation;  theory  of  voice  production.  Credit,  Three  semester  hours. 
Miss  Houggy. 

56.  Sight  Singing,  Ear  Training,  Voice,  Piano.  Continuation  of 
Music  Education  55.     Credit,  Three  semester  hours.     Not  offered  1938-39. 

60.  Nursery,   Kindergarten,  and  First   Year  Primary  Methods. 

The  child's  voice  and  vocal  problems  involved.  Rote  songs  and  their  presenta- 
tion. Analysis  and  choice  of  materials.  Creative  effort  as  represented  through 
song,  toy  orchestra.     Credit,  Three  semester  hours.     Not  offered  1938-39. 

61.  Nursery,   Kindergarten,   and  First   Year  Primary  Methods. 

Continuation  of  Nursery-Kindergarten  and  First  Year  Primary  Methods. 
Credit,  Three  semester  hours.     Not  offered  1938-39. 

62.  Primary  Methods.  Voice  placement  by  means  of  song  with 
emphasis  upon  tone  quality;  the  care  and  treatment  of  monotones;  the  intro- 
duction of  notation  and  syllables  by  the  "Obersvation  Method;"  creative 
music  and  how  it  contributes  to  the  musical  growth  of  the  child;  the  recogni- 
tion of  such  features  of  design  as  literal  repetition,  recurrence  of  themes,  and 
repetition  of  rhythmic  design,  the  value  of  eurhythmies  and  the  toy  orchestra. 
Credit,  Two  semester  hours.     Not  offered  1938-39. 

65.  Technique  of  Teaching.  The  distinctive  phases  of  fundamental 
principles  in  education;  individual  differences  in  pupils;  practical  knowledge 
of  the  more  detailed  aspects  of  the  curriculum,  discipline,  results  of  teaching; 
direct  and  indirect  teaching  efficiency  of  mechanical  aids;  standards  and 
ideals.     Credit,  Two  semester  hours.     Not  offered  1938-39. 
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91.  Methods — Junior  High  School.  Voice  testing;  introduction  of 
three-part  music;  proper  guidance  of  the  individual  voices  at  the  period  of 
change  alone  requires  small  group  work;  school  room  orchestra  or  general 
orchestra  work;  continued  study  of  design  and  appreciation  through  the 
medium  of  vocal  and  instrumental  music.  Credit,  Three  semester  hours.  Not 
offered  1938-39. 

93.  Methods — Intermediate  Grades.  Continued  study  of  the  child's 
voice;  intensive  study  of  the  major,  minor,  and  chromatic  scales;  increased 
rhythmic  problems;  the  teaching  of  two  part  music;  study  of  design  (con- 
tinued); further  development  of  creative  music,  and  notating  toy  orchestra 
parts;  music  appreciation  by  song  and  phonograph.  Credit,  Two  semester 
hours.     Miss  Maladey. 

94.  Methods — Senior  High  School.  Voice  work  in  group  singing 
and  mass  chorus  singing  continued  as  in  Junior  High;  continuation  and 
extension  of  material  suitable  for  elective  vocal  and  instrumental  classes  in 
senior   high   school;   special   list   for   "a   cappella"   choruses.     Credit,    Three 

semester  hours.     Miss  Maladey. 

95.  Community  Music.  Central  principles  of  a  community  music; 
philosophy  of  mass  singing;  organizing  group  singing;  song  leading;  accompani- 
ment band  and  orchestra  leading.    Credit,  One  semester  hour.    Miss  Maladey. 

97.  Music  Appreciation.  Song,  piano,  and  phonograph  are  the  means 
of  developing  understanding  and  love  of  music;  design  as  an  aid  to  apprecia- 
tion; analysis  of  the  forms  of  musical  composition;  selection  of  appropriate 
songs  and  composition.     Credit,  Two  semester  hours.     Miss  Maladey. 

98.  Methods — Primary  Grades.  Continued  study  of  the  child's 
voice;  intensive  study  of  the  major,  minor,  and  chromatic  scales;  increased 
rhythmic  problems;  the  teaching  of  two  part  music;  study  of  design  (con- 
tinued); further  development  of  creative  music,  and  notating  toy  orchestra 
parts;  music  appreciation  by  song  and  phonograph.  Credit,  Two  semester 
hours.     Miss  Maladey. 

99.  100.  Apprentice  Teaching.  The  Juniors  and  Seniors  of  the 
Public  School  Music  Course  are  given  the  benefit  of  actual  experience  in  the 
teaching  of  children  in  the  public  schools  of  the  city.  In  the  third  year,  three 
hours  a  week  are  spent  in  observation  of  the  work  in  traditional,  platoon, 
junior  high,  and  senior  high  schools.  Credit,  Two  semester  hours.  Miss 
Houggy. 

101,  102.  Practice  Teaching.  In  the  senior  year,  six  hours  each  week 
are  spent  in  teaching,  under  the  supervision  of  trained  teachers  and  of  members 
of  the  faculty,  in  both  grade  and  high  schools  in  which  such  services  may  be 
used.  This  experience  is  supplemented  by  conference,  for  the  purpose  of 
improving  the  teaching,  by  discussion,  general  suggestions,  and  directions. 
Credit,  Six  semester  hours.     Miss  Houggy. 

292.  Music  Education.  Preparation!  of  teachers;  special  techniques; 
classroom  procedure.  Duties  and  responsibilities  of  the  music  supervisor. 
Credit,  Three  semester  hours.     Not  offered  1938-39. 

294.  Seminar  in  Music  Education.  Open  to  qualified  students  who 
may  conduct  research  on  problems  in  the  field  of  music  education.  Choice  of 
problem  to  be  studied  will  depend  upon  the  student's  interest  and  opportuni- 
ties for  investigation.     Credit,  Two  semester  hours.     Not  offered  1938-39. 

NOTE: — For  Eurhythmies  in  Music  Education  Curriculum,  see  ELEMENT- 
ARY EDUCATION— "EURHYTHMICS." 
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ELEMENTARY  EDUCATION 
ELEMENTARY  EDUCATION— PROFESSIONAL  SUBJECTS 

2.  Teaching  of  Primary  Subjects.  A  composite  course  designed  to 
give  a  knowledge  of  sound  educational  principles  and  a  study  of  practical 
procedure  in  the  teaching  of  primary  subjects  with  emphasis  on  spelling, 
language,  and  the  social  studies.  Observations  represent  an  important  part 
of  this  course.     Credit,  Three  semester  hours.     Not  offered  1938-39. 

4.  Pre-School  Child.  This  course  aims  to  acquaint  students  with  all 
phases  of  human  development  from  birth  to  kindergarten  age;  to  become 
familiar  in  theory  and  in  practice  with  the  principles  underlying  proper  guid- 
ance of  pre-school  behavior.  The  Nursery  School  is  available  for  observation 
and  participation.     Credit,  Two  semester  hours.     Not  offered  1938-39. 

5.  Child  Psychology.  This  course  deals  with  the  psychology  of 
children  of  nursery  school  kindergarten  and  elementary  school  age.  It  traces 
the  growth  of  understanding  and  personality  and  considers  the  attitudes, 
concepts,  interests,  social  and  emotional  adjustments  of  children  at  various 
stages  of  development.  It  stresses  the  application  of  psychology  to  prob- 
lems of  school  adjustment,  play  and  home.  Observation  in  the  various  grades 
will  be  part  of  the  course.     Credit,  Three  semester  hours.     Not  offered  1938-39. 

8.  Teaching  of  Primary  Reading.  This  course  is  designed  to  furnish 
the  student  an  understanding  of  the  best  methods  of  teaching  reading  to 
children  in  the  first  three  grades.  It  includes  a  brief  history  of  the  teaching 
of  beginners  to  read,  including  alphabet,  phonic,  word,  and  sentence  method; 
the  psychology  of  the  reading  process;  the  formation  of  right  habits  initially; 
the  classification  of  difficulties  and  suitable  techniques  for  overcoming  these 
difficulties;  the  importance  of  methods  of  conducting  oral  and  silent  reading 
classes;  the  value  of  and  gradation  of  phonic  work;  standards  for  judging  the 
work  of  textbooks  for  grades  one,  two  and  three;  the  use  of  standardized 
primary  reading  scales.  Demonstration  lessons  should  be  observed  and 
analyzed.     Credit,  Three  semester  hours.     Mrs.  Redman. 

11.  Purpose,  Organization,  and  Development  of  the  Junior  High 
School.  This  course  includes  a  description  of  the  historical  development  of 
the  Junior  High  School  as  an  institution  designed  to  meet  more  nearly  the 
needs  of  adolescent  children  than  is  possible  under  the  usual  8-4  arrangement. 
It  discusses  the  program  of  studies,  differentiated  curricula,  the  varied  needs 
of  pupils  of  these  schools,  the  special  qualifications  of  teachers,  the  matter  of 
articulation,  the  junior  high  school  building,  the  cost  of  maintaining  these 
schools,  and  the  superior  advantages  they  provide.  Credit,  Three  semester 
hours.     Not  offered  1938-39. 

12.  Teaching  of  Arithmetic  in  Intermediate  Grades.  This  course 
relates  specifically  to  the  teaching  of  arithmetic  in  grades  4,  5,  and  6.  The 
fundamental  processes  are  applied  to  large  numbers,  accuracy  and  speed 
become  motives,  denominate  numbers  are  introduced,  the  utilization  of  frac- 
tions is  widened  and  deepened,  etc.  Children  of  this  age  are  interested  in 
the  utilization  of  arithmetical  knowledge  by  people  in  all  kinds  of  business 
affairs.  To  direct  this  interest  in  such  a  way  as  to  develop  an  intelligent 
understanding  of  arithmetical  processes  and  problems  in  the  world  about 
them  and  to  develop  skill  in  these  processes  is  the  work  of  the  teacher.  To 
develop  in  the  prospective  teacher  the  ability  to  do  this  is  the  object  of  the 
course.  The  giving,  scoring,  and  diagnostic  use  of  arithmetical  tests  as  well 
as  a  brief  history  of  the  teaching  arithmetic  are  included  in  this  course.  Credit, 
Three  semester  hours.      Mrs.  Barr. 
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14.  Handwriting.  To  guide  students  (1)  in  the  execution  of  good 
handwriting,  by  giving  attention  to  correct  position,  movement,  speed,  slant, 
and  letter  formation;  (2)  by  supervised  practice  at  their  desks  and  on  the 
blackboard;  (3)  in  learning  a  technique  for  teaching  handwriting  in  all  the 
grades;  (4)  in  learning  the  uses  and  values  of  standardized  tests  and  scales. 
Credit,  One  semester  hour.     Mrs.  Barr. 

15.  Technique  of  Teaching.  The  distinctive  phases  of  fundamental 
principles  in  education;  individual  differences  in  pupils;  practical  knowledge 
of  the  more  detailed  aspects  of  the  curriculum,  discipline,  results  of  teaching; 
direct  and  indirect  teaching  efficiency  of  mechanical  aids;  standards  and 
ideals.     Credit,  Two  semester  hours.     Not  offered  1938-39. 

17.  Health  and  Hygiene  in  Junior  High  School.  This  course  fol- 
lows many  other  related  courses  and  comes  at  a  time  when  students  are 
relatively  mature.  The  work  has  a  strong  scientific  basis  and  demonstrates 
its  value  for  boys  and  girls  of  junior  high  school  age  who  are  generally  regard- 
less of  their  health.     Credit,  Three  semester  hours.     Not  offered  1938-39. 

18.  Play  Material.  The  work  of  this  course  will  be  planned  to  show 
child  development  through  the  play  life  of  young  children.  Emphasis  will 
be  placed  on  planning  and  organizing  an  environment  which  will  stimulate 
creative  expression.  The  course  will  include  theories  and  history  of  play; 
types  of  play  to  be  found  in  different  periods  of  childhood;  an  intensive  study 
and  investigation  of  the  best  equipment,  apparatus  and  play  materials  for 
nursery,  kindergarten  and  primary  grades.     Not  offered  1938-39. 

19.  Child  Health.  The  factors  of  growth  affecting  the  adjustment  of 
the  child  to  the  school  and  its  work.  The  facts  and  principles  of  growth. 
Growth  defects  and  disorders.  Environmental  influences.  Not  offered 
1938-39 

ELEMENTARY  EDUCATION— ENGLISH 

20.  English  Activities.  The  purpose  of  this  course  is  (1)  to  acquaint 
students  with  intelligent  and  efficient  methods  of  using  library  tools;  (2)  to 
develop  pleasing,  well-modulated  voices  and  the  ability  to  meet  adequately 
the  usual  demands  for  informal  speaking;  (3)  to  acquaint  students  with  good 
plays  for  children  and  methods  of  producing  them  that  will  be  both  simple 
and  practicable.     Credit,  Three  semester  hours.     Miss  Blanchard. 

21.  English  Activities  (Speech  Difficulties).  Designed  to  equip 
prospective  teachers  with  the  knowledge  and  technique  necessary  to  recognize 
and  correct  speech  defects.     Credit,  One  semester  hour.     Miss  Blanchard. 

22.  Children's  Literature  and  Story  Telling.  This  course  studies 
carefully  the  subject  matter  of  the  literature  for  kindergarten  and  grades 
one,  two,  and  three  with  reference  to  the  principles  for  selection,  interpreta- 
tion, appreciation,  and  presentation.  Different  possible  materials  should  be 
judged  in  terms  of  the  standards  of  value,  the  different  literary  types  should 
be  understood,  lesson  plans  should  be  made,  demonstration  lessons,  including 
dramatization  and  memorization,  should  be  observed  and  evaluated.  The 
story  teller's  art  should  be  studied  and  practiced  by  converting  printed 
material  into  longer  oral  stories.  There  should  be  lectures,  recitations,  re- 
quired readings,  oral  and  written  reports,  book  reports,  graded  lists,  etc. 
Credit,  Two  semester  hours.     Miss  Blanchard. 

23.  Children's  Literature  and  Story  Telling.  Continuation  of 
Elementary  Education  22.     Credit,  Three  semester  hours.     Not  offeredl938-39. 

24.  Teaching  of  English  in  the  Junior  High  School.  This  course 
gives  the  student  a  grasp  of  the  whole  field  of  English  material  for  the  junior 
high  school  and  skill  in  organizing  this  material  into  units  for  presentation  to 
classes  and  groups.     Credit,  Three  semester  hours.     Mrs.  Barr. 
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ELEMENTARY  EDUCATION— SOCIAL  STUDIES 

30.  Principles  of  Human  Geography.  Man  must  adapt  himself  to 
earth  conditions.  In  doing  this  he  modifies  somewhat  the  earth  conditions 
around  him,  but  modifies  himself  even  more.  Typical  earth  conditions  in 
combination  are  studied  with  reference  to  the  adaptations  made  to  them  by 
man  and  the  influence  of  these  earth  conditions  on  the  types  of  industry, 
social  organization,  and  government  that  have  developed.  The  place  and 
function  of  applied  science  in  advantageous  adaptation  is  always  noted.  The 
purpose  of  this  course  is  to  give  a  substantial  background  for  effective  geography 
teaching.     Credit,  Three  semester  hours.     Mrs.  Barr. 

31.  World  Problems  in  Geography.  This  course  shows  how  world 
problems  arise  out  of  the  distribution  of  population  groups  each  seeking  a 
more  satisfactory  life  for  itself  by  a  new  adaptation  to  earth  conditions.  This 
usually  tends  to  displace  another  population.  Physiographic,  economic, 
historic,  social,  and  racial  factors  are  involved  in  every  world  problem.  This 
course  attempts  to  see,  geographically,  the  chief  historic,  current,  and  emerg- 
ing world  problems,  choosing  those  that  have  greatest  influence  on  our  own 
national  development.  This  course  gives  the  breadth  of  view  fundamental 
to  an  intelligent  grasp  of  the  part  played  by  geography  in  the  solution  of 
important  inter-national  problems.  Credit,  Three  semester  hours.  Not 
offered  1938-39. 

32.  Teaching  of  Geography.  Representative  units  from  the  State 
Course  of  Study  adapted  to  different  intermediate  grades  should  be  presented. 
As  each  unit  develops  the  prospective  teacher  sees  the  relation  between  life 
activities  and  natural  conditions,  chooses  the  essential  facts  and  principles 
involved,  notes  the  method,  the  successive  stages  of  development,  and  the 
types  of  expression  work  used;  formulates  principles  of  the  technique  of 
teaching  geography;  makes  lesson  plans  and  has  the  opportunity  to  see 
geography  units  being  taught  in  the  Training  School.  Thus  presented,  this 
course  gives  material  and  methods  for  teaching  geography  in  the  intermediate 
grades,  develops  teacher-habits  and  skills  that  are  helpful,  and  also  develops 
the  right  attitude  toward  teaching  geography  to  children.  Credit,  Three 
semester  hours.     Not  offered  1938-39. 

33.  Civic  Education  in  Elementary  School.  This  course  is  for 
those  who  give  four  years  of  preparation  for  elementary  teaching.  The  pur- 
pose of  the  course  is  to  equip  the  prospective  teacher  with  a  view  of  the  whole 
problem  of  civic  education  and  with  a  clear  plan  for  organizing  and  putting 
into  effect  those  projects  and  studies,  games  and  responsibilities  that  develop 
a  civic  conscience  and  a  civic  attitude.  Credit,  Three  semester  hours.  Not 
offered  1938-39. 

34.  Guidance.  The  course  includes  a  survey  of  the  guidance  move- 
ment; its  meaning,  scope,  and  methods.  Consideration  will  be  given  to  the 
place  of  guidance  in  education;  effective  experiments  and  programs  in  different 
sections  of  the  country;  the  field  of  personal  analysis  and  the  prognostic  value 
of  various  tests;  cooperation  with  other  educational  agencies;  the  various 
phases  of  the  guidance  program;  type  studies  in  vocational  guidance;  the 
responsibility  of  the  individual  teacher  and  school  administrators  for  educa- 
tion and  curriculum  guidance;  the  teacher  as  counselor;  guidance  through 
instruction;  the  relation  of  effective  guidance  to  child-labor,  school  attend- 
ance, continuation  schools,  and  the  prevention  of  misfits,  etc.  Credit,  Three 
semester  hours.     Mr.  Kleyle. 
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35.  Teaching  of  Social  Studies.  This  course  deals  with  materials 
and  methods  of  social  studies  in  grades  four,  five,  and  six.  Stories,  pictures, 
books,  maps,  post  cards,  and  a  projector  are  made  frequent  use  of  in  the  work 
which  includes  stories  of  our  own  country  and  of  our  European  background; 
civic  virtues  leading  out  to  community  cooperation  and  vocational  civics. 
The  purpose  is  to  equip  the  prospective  teacher  in  such  a  way  that  makes  for 
citizenship.     Credit,  Three  semester  hours.     Mrs.  Barr. 

36.  Parent  Education  (Home  and  School  Relationship).  This 
course  is  designed  to  present  a  survey  of  what  is  now  going  on  in  parent 
education  as  to  the  purpose,  status,  general  trends  and  probable  future  of  the 
movement.  It  will  also  include  theory  and  history  of  family  life.  Not  offered 
1938-39. 

ELEMENTARY  EDUCATION— ART 

40.  Art  I.  Drawing  modes  of  representation  in  lines,  stressing  memory, 
blackboard,  illustrative  and  imaginative  drawings.  Handling  the  various 
mediums  appropriate  for  this  group.  Cultivating  in  themselves  a  spontane- 
ous, free,  and  original  expression.  Credit,  Two  semester  hours.    Mr.  Ference. 

41.  Art  II.  Drawing  continued.  Figure,  animal  and  object  drawing. 
Education  and  psychological  interpretations.  Study  of  art  objectives  and 
orientation.  Experiencing  the  opportunity  for  the  development  and  measure- 
ment of  the  child's  qualities  of  art  objectives  in  education.  Credit,  Two 
semester  hours.     Mr.  Ference. 

42.  Art  III.  Color,  Design,  and  Media.  Develops  extraordinary 
feeling  for  harmonies  of  line,  color,  and  also  skill  in  handling  different  mediums 
used  in  their  art  work.  (Pencil,  crayon,  water  colors,  charcoal,  show  card, 
pen  and  ink,  and  colored  chalk.)  Develops  a  desire  for  finer  control  of  their 
creative  power  and  establishes  the  principle  of  art.  Credit,  Two  semester 
hours.     Mr.  Ference. 

43.  Art  IV.  Methods  (Theory  and  Practice).  Emphasizes  the 
presentation  of  various  subjects  in  the  field  of  Art  Education,  including 
adaptation  of  problems  to  various  grades.  The  discussion  of  the  course  of 
study,  source  of  reference  material  and  supplies.  Credit,  Two  semester  hours. 
Not  offered  1938-39. 

44.  Art  V.  Handicraft.  Paper  cutting  and  tearing,  cardboard  and 
wood  construction;  also  gesso  and  paper  mache  work.  Correlates  and 
harmonizes  all  portions  of  the  problem  so  that  a  maximum  advantage  may  be 
obtained:  (1)  to  give  practical  suggestions;  (2)  to  give  constructive  advice 
as  to  handicrafts  in  the  Nursery-Kindergarten  Primary  grades.  Credit, 
Three  semester  hours.     Mr.  Ference. 

45.  Art,  History  and  Appreciation.  The  chief  periods  in  the  history 
of  art  become  centers  of  study.  The  art  of  these  periods  should  be  under- 
stood and  traced  in  the  life  and  art  of  today.  Representations  of  the  great 
art  products  should  be  examined.  Great  art  has  largely  expressed  itself  in 
architecture,  sculpture,  painting,  tapestry,  rugs,  textiles,  jewelry,  etc.  A 
knowledge  of  these  things  properly  presented  should  make  for  a  sensitiveness 
to  the  art  of  today  and  for  a  genuine  appreciation  of  all  art.  This  is  a  part 
of  the  equipment  of  every  well  prepared  teacher  for  there  is  no  subject  in  the 
curriculum  that  is  untouched  by  art  and  no  phase  of  life  unaffected  by  it. 
In  this  course  the  emphasis  is  placed  on  knowledge  and  appreciation  of  art 
rather  than  on  the  accomplishment  side.  Credit,  Two  semester  hours.  Not 
offered  1938-39. 
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46.  Review  of  Drawing  and  Mediums  as  Classroom  Aids  for  the 
Teacher  in  Service.  This  course  is  concerned  with  the  development  and 
review  of  the  principles  and  technique  of  object,  figure  and  perspective  draw- 
ing. Use  of  various  materials  suitable  to  the  child's  successive  stages  of 
development  are  also  a  part  of  this  course.  This  includes  pencil,  crayon, 
water-color,  blackboard  drawing,  modeling  and  cut  paper  work.  Credit, 
Two  semester  hours.     Mr.  Ference. 

ELEMENTARY  EDUCATION— EURHYTHMICS 

50.  Dalcroze  Eurhythmies.  The  course  aims  to  give  the  student  an 
inner  experience  rythm  through  body  movement.  It  develops  the  body  in 
suppleness,  flexibility,  strength  and  power  of  expression;  increases  the  powers 
of  coordination,  concentration,  memory  and  imagination,  and  the  rapidity  of 
action  and  reaction;  provides  a  thorough  study  and  experience  of  musical 
rhythm,  dynamics  and  form.     Credit,  Two  semester  hours.  Not  offered  1938-39. 

51.  Eurhythmies.  Continuation  of  Eurhythmies  50.  Credit,  One 
semester  hour.     Miss  Dorsch. 

52.  Eurhythmies.  The  study  and  realization  of  more  difficult  rhyth- 
mic problems.     Credit,  One  semester  hour.     Not  offered  1938-39. 

53.  Eurhythmies.  Continuation  of  Eurhythmies  52.  Credit,  One 
semester  hour.     Miss  Dorsch. 

54.  Eurhythmies  Methods.  How  to  apply  the  principles  of  E)alcroze 
Eurhythmies  to  the  child.  How  to  stimulate  and  develop  the  child's  imagin- 
ation, coordination,  and  orderliness  of  thinking,  through  rhythmic  plays  and 
games.  The  class  work  consists  of  (1)  actual  participation  in  rhythmic 
exercises  and  games  which  appeal  to  the  child,  and  (2)  planning  and  present- 
ing lessons  in  rhythmic  movement.  It  is  supplemented  by  observation  and 
discussion  of  Eurhythmies  classes  in  school  and  settlements  of  the  district. 
Credit,  Two  semester  hours.     Not  offered  1938-39. 

55.  Improvisation  for  Rhythmic  Movement.  Provides  the  student 
with  sufficient  knowledge  of,  and  experience  in,  harmony  and  melody  building 
at  the  piano,  to  enable  him  to  harmonize  simple  melodies  at  sight,  and  invent 
suitable  music  to  accompany  the  rhythmic  and  creative  musical  activities  in 
the  school.     Credit,  Two  semester  hours.     Not  offered  1938-39. 

56.  Eurhythmies.  Continuation  of  Eurhythmies.  The  possibilities 
for  an  importance  of  Eurhythmies  in  original  plays  of  children.  Planning  of 
at  least  one  creative  project  as  a  part  of  the  class  work.  Observation  and 
discussion  of  creative  project  work  in  the  schools  and  settlements  of  the 
district.     Credit,  One  semester  hour.     Not  offered  1938-39. 

57.  Eurhythmies.  Eurhythmies  56  continued.  Credit,  One  semester 
hour.     Not  offered  1938-39. 

ELEMENTARY  EDUCATION— PROFESSIONAL  SUBJECTS 

90.  Student  Teaching.  Student  teaching  is  an  apprenticeship  during 
which  a  master  teacher,  through  sympathetic  helpful  teaching,  imparts  his 
technique  to  a  beginner.     Not  offered  1938-39. 

Observation  of  demonstration  lessons  is  systematically  planned  for 
work  in  the  various  junior  year  courses.  These  lessons  tend  to  keep  teachers 
and  students  alive  to  the  fundamental  purpose  of  all  school  courses  and 
furnish  types  of  procedure.     Not  offered  1938-39. 
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^  Distribution  of  Time:  A  minimum  of  two  consecutive  fifty-minute 
periods  per  day  for  one  semester,  or  equivalent,  is  given  to  student  teaching. 
This  time  should  be  so  distributed  as  to  give  teaching  experience  in  many 
subjects  and  grades  within  one's  chosen  group  and  so  as  to  give  an  increasing 
class  responsibility  which  should  culminate  in  complete  room  charge.  Credit; 
Three  semester  hours.     Not  offered  1938-39. 

120.    Supervision  and  Administration  of  Elementary  Schools. 

This  course  is  designed  to  acquaint  the  student  with  the  larger  problems  of 
the  elementary  school  which  are  included  under  the  terms  supervision  and 
administration,  and  to  prepare  the  student  for  service  in  these  fields.  Some 
of  the  leading  topics  to  be  considered  are:  gradation,  promotion,  reports 
and  their  interpretation,  relation  to  health  officer,  attendance  officer  and 
parents,  re-arranging  curricular  material  for  seasonal  and  local  reasons, 
teachers'  meetings,  the  formation  of  right  attitude,  the  development  of  school 
spirit,  etc.     Credit,  Three  semester  hours.     Not  offered  1938-39. 

ENGLISH 

Eng.  21,  22  is  required  of  all  sophomores  in  Liberal  Arts,  Drama,  and 
Education. 

Eng.  13,  14  is  designed  for  sophomores  in  professional  schools  or  depart- 
ments. 

Eng.  31,  32  or  the  equivalent  is  required  of  all  candidates  for  the  bachelor's 
degree  in  all  schools  and  is  prerequisite  to  all  courses  in  English  numbered 
above  35. 

Eng.  5,  6;  33,  34;  and  94,  95  or  its  equivalent,  are  required  of  all  students 
majoring  in  English. 

5,  6.  Dialectics:  The  Science  of  Language.  A  study  of  language  as 
a  science.  Designed  to  provide  the  basis  of  a  self-conscious  art  of  correct 
expression  and  a  means  of  mental  discipline  through  an  understanding  of 
the  nature  of  language.  Credit,  Four  hours.  Messrs.  Bennett,  Gaynor,  Fr. 
Thornton. 

9,  10.  Composition  and  Literature.  (For  professional  students 
only.)  Aims:  (a)  correctness  and  clearness  in  writing;  (b)  appreciation  of  works 
of  literary  value.  Means:  theory  and  practice  in  writing  combined  with  critical 
study  of  select  pieces  of  English  and  American  literature.  Credit,  Six  hours. 
Not  offered  1938-39. 

13,  14.  Literature.  (For  professional  students  only.)  A  critical  study 
of  selected  works  in  English  and  American  literature  from  1800  to  the  present, 
with  emphasis  on  the  contemporary.    Credit,  Four  hours.   Not  offered  1938-39. 

21,  22.  English  Literature.  A  study  of  the  types,  influences,  and 
periods  of  English  literature  through  a  survey  reading  in  the  representative 
pieces  of  literature  from  Beowulf  to  the  end  of  the  nineteenth  century.  Credit, 
Four  hours.     Drs.  Dubois,  Green;  Messrs.  Desmond,  Einloth,  Gaynor. 

23,  24.  Composition.  Study  of  the  live  sentence:  the  word,  diction, 
grammatical  correctness,  punctuation,  relationship  to  other  sentences  in  the 
paragraph.  Means:  frequent  writing  of  short  themes,  readings  in  contemporary 
essays  in  English.  Aims:  clearness,  distinction.  Credit,  Four  hours.  Mr. 
Einloth. 
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29,  30.  Composition.  Study  of  the  four  forms  of  discourse,  with 
emphasis  upon  exposition  and  argumentation.  Training  in  the  acquisition 
and  organization  of  research  materials.  Means:  weekly  themes,  occasional 
long  reports,  the  study  of  models.  Aims:  clearness,  distinction.  Credit,  Four 
hours.     Messrs.  Desmond  Gaynor. 

31,  32.  Composition.  Study  of  the  writing-as-a-whole.  The  outline 
purposefully  controlling  paragraphs,  types  or  discourses  accomplishing  de- 
fined purposes,  prose  style  adding  distinction.  Special  training  in  the  acqui- 
sition and  organization  of  research  materials.  Means:  frequent  short  themes, 
term  papers,  readings  in  classic  essays  in  English.  Aims:  clearness,  distinction. 
Credit,  Six  hours.  Drs.  Dubois,  Green,  Fr.  Thornton;  Messrs.  Davies, 
Gaynor. 

33,  34.  Dialectics:  The  Philosophy  of  Literature.  The  study  of 
literature  as  a  science.  Designed  to  develop  an  understanding  of  the  principles 
of  literary  art  and  expression.  Prerequisite:  Eng.  5,  6.  Credit,  Four  hours. 
Fr.  Thornton,  Mr.  Desmond. 

39,  40.  Expository  Writing.  Aims:  accuracy  and  correctness  in  ex- 
pression for  business  purposes.  Subject-matter,  definitions,  summaries,  re- 
ports, reviews,  the  expository  essay.  Means:  frequent  writing,  organization 
of  technical  material,  reading  and  analysis  of  models.  Credit,  Four  hours. 
Fr.  Maguire,  Mr.  Bennett. 

47,  48.  Description  and  Narration.  Primarily  for  students  in  Lib- 
eral Arts.  Aims:  to  refine  the  student's  literary  taste  and  expression  and  to 
promote  his  personal  and  creative  thinking.  Means:  critical  analysis  of  de- 
scriptive and  narrative  materials  with  extensive  practice  in  writing.  Pre- 
requisite:   Eng.  29,  30.    Credit,  Four  hours.     Not  offered  1938-39. 

51.  Types  of  Literature.  Analysis  of  the  elements  which  differentiate 
the  types  of  prose  and  poetry.  The  origins,  structure,  and  nature  of  content 
constitute  the  main  work  of  the  course.  Credit,  Two  hours.  Not  offered 
1938-39. 

55.  English  and  American  Popular  Balladry.  A  study  of  the  litera- 
ture of  traditional  song,  legend,  and  folk-lore  in  Britain  and  America.  The 
nature  of  the  ballad,  its  social  and  literary  influence.  Credit,  Two  hours. 
Not  offered  1938-39. 

57.  The  Short  Story.  A  study  of  the  theory  and  technique  of  the 
short  story;  a  brief  history  of  its  development;  its  varieties.  Analysis  of  prin- 
ciples of  plot,  character,  and  setting.  Practice  in  the  criticism  and  writing  of 
the  short  story.     Credit,  Two  hours.     Not  offered  1938-39. 

58.  Story-Writing.  A  course  for  students  who  hope  to  write  for  pub- 
lication or  who  wish  to  develop  their  appreciation  of  the  art  of  the  short  story. 
Credit,  Two  hours.     Not  offered  1938-39. 

61,  62.  American  Literature.  A  survey  of  American  literature  from 
the  beginning  to  1890.     Credit,  Four  hours.     Not  offered  1938-39 

67.  Poetry  and  Versification.  Varying  concepts  of  the  function  of 
the  poet.  Analysis  of  the  relation  between  sound  and  rhythm  and  thought. 
Consideration  of  various  forms  and  patterns  of  verse  and  their  adaptability 
to  various  tones  and  contents.  Emphasis  on  appreciation.  Credit,  Two  hours. 
Fr.  Thornton. 

94,  95.  Dialectics:  Logic.  The  study  of  the  structure  of  thought 
that  underlies  language.  Designed  to  develop  in  the  student  the  art  of  right 
thinking,  as  well  as  to  acquaint  him  with  the  sources  of  error  and  the  criteria 
of  certitude.     Credit,  Four  hours.     Not  offered  1938-39. 
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103,  104.  Special  Composition.  For  advanced  students  who  are  in- 
terested in  writing  for  publication  or  in  the  direction  of  school  periodicals. 
Instruction  in  the  following  types  of  writing:  the  short  story,  the  essay,  the 
drama,  the  novel,  verse.  Admission  by  consent  of  the  Department.  Credit, 

Four  hours.     Not  offered  1938-39. 

115,  116.  Modern  Poetry.  A  critical  study  of  modern  British  and 
American  poets  beginning  with  the  American  Renaissance  in  1913.  There  will 
be  special  emphasis  on  the  work  of  Eliot,  Pound,  Amy  Lowell  and  Gertrude 
Stein  and  an  integrated  outlook  on  the  purposes,  trends  and  importance  of 
modern  poetry.     Credit,  Four  hours.     Fr.  Thornton. 

117,  118.  Modern  Literature.  An  introductory  analysis  of  English 
and  American  contemporary  literature.  Designed  to  provide  the  student  an 
intellectual  and  appreciative  approach  to  current  poems,  plays,  novels,  and 
other  prose  types.     Credit,  Four  hours.     Fr.  Thornton. 

119,  120.  The  English  Novel.  A  study  of  the  English  novel  from 
Defoe  to  Hardy,  with  particular  stress  upon  the  "social  novel"  of  the  nine- 
teenth century.  First  Semester,  The  Pre-Victorian  Novel:  Defoe  to  Dickens. 
Second  Semester,  The  Victorian  Novel:  Dickens  through  Hardy.  Credit, 
Four  hours.     Dr.  Dubois. 

125.  Fiction.  The  history  of  fiction.  Analysis  of  the  forms  of  fiction. 
Class  study  of  selections  from  nineteenth  century  and  modern  novels  and 
short  stories.  Assignments  in  criticisms.  Credit,  Two  hours.  Not  offered 
1938-39. 

127,  128.  English  Drama  to  1642.  Pre- Shakespearean:  The  Mass 
and  the  liturgical  drama,  miracle-play  cycles,  folk  plays,  moralities,  and 
farces.  The  beginnings  of  English  comedy,  tragedy,  tragi-comedy,  and 
chronicle-history  plays.  Elizabethan:  The  principal  dramatists  (except 
Shakespeare)  from  about  1580  to  the  closing  of  the  theatres.  Credit,  Four 
hours      Mr.  Bennett. 

129,  130.  Biography.  The  history  and  development  of  biography. 
An  analysis  of  the  type.  A  critical  reading  of  several  representative  biogra- 
phies. Credit,  Four  hours.     Fr.  Maguire. 

131,  132.  Masterpieces  of  World  Literature.  A  survey  of  world 
literature.  The  critical  study  of  selected  masterpieces.  The  relation  of  litera- 
ture and  life  through  the  ages.  Extensive  supplementary  reading  assignments. 
Credit,  Four  hours.     Dr.  Jones. 

133.  The  Short  Story.  A  critical  study  of  trends  and  national  charac- 
teristics, especially  of  recent  developments.  The  short  story  in  its  relation  to 
the  modern  novel.     Credit,  Two  hours.     Not  offered  1938-39. 

135,  136.  English  Literature  1660-1798.  Dryden  and  Pope:  A 
study  of  Neo-Classicism.     English  Prose  of  the  Eighteenth  Century: 

Novelists,  essayists,  historians,  biographers.    Credit,  Four  hours.  Fr.  Maguire. 

137.  The  Comedies  of  Shakespeare.  The  theory  of  comedy.  A 
critical  analysis  of  the  maior  comedies,  with  a  rapid  reading  of  the  others. 
Credit,  Two  hours.     Not  offered  1938-39. 
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139.  English  Literature  of  the  Sixteenth  Century  (Exclusive  of  the 
Drama.)  Classical  and  contemporary  foreign  influences  of  the  Renaissance. 
Developments  in  the  sonnet  sequence,  pastoral,  historical  poems;  satire  and 
other  types  of  Elizabethan  poetry.  The  verse  of  Wyatt,  Surrey,  Sackville, 
Spenser,  Sidney,  Shakespeare,  Drayton,  Donne,  Jonson,  and  others.  Song- 
books  and  poetical  miscellanies.  Prose  from  the  Tyndale  Bible  to  the  King 
James  version.  Attention  is  given  to  the  meanings  and  connotations  of 
Elizabethan  words.     Credit,  Two  hours.     Not  offered  1938-39. 

145,  146,  (152).  English  Poetry  of  the  Nineteenth  Century.  Ro- 
mantic, Poets:  Study  of  the  poetry  of  Wordsworth,  Coleridge,  Scott,  Shelley 
Keats  and  Byron.  Victorian  Poets:  A  thorough  study  of  Browning, 
Tennyson,  and  Arnold,  with  some  attention  paid  the  Rossettis,  Morris,  Swin- 
burne, Meredith,  Thompson,  Housman,  Kipling,  Hardy,  Hopkins,  and 
Bridges.     Credit,  Four  hours.     Dr.  Green. 

147,  148.  Shakespeare.  A  study  of  the  art  and  thought  content  of 
Shakespeare's  works.  His  predecessors  in  English  drama.  Influences. 
Dramatic  theory.  A  class  reading  and  detailed  analysis  of  several  plays 
representative  of  his  work  in  history,  comedy,  tragedy  and  romance.  Credit, 
Four  hours.    Dr.  Green. 

149.  Literary  Criticism.  Designed  to  provide  the  student  with  an 
understanding  and  appreciation  of  the  artistic  and  technical  features  of  litera- 
ture. The  relation  of  literature  to  religion  and  to  the  other  arts.  The  schools 
of  literature  and  criticism  and  the  appraisal  of  them  by  scholastic  principles 
of  art  and  beauty.  The  definition  of  literature  according  to  scholastic  stand- 
ards. Reading  and  discussion  of  the  major  critics  of  ancient  and  modern 
times.  Candidates  for  the  degree  of  Master  of  Arts  in  English  must  complete 
this  course.     Credit,  Two  hours.     Not  offered  1938-39. 

152.  Victorian  Poetry.  A  thorough  study  of  Browning,  Tennyson, 
and  Arnold,  with  some  attention  paid  the  Rosettis,  Morris,  Swinburne, 
Meredith,  Thompson,  and  as  time  permits,  Housman,  Kipling,  Hardy, 
Hopkins,  and  Bridges.     Credit,  Two  hours.     Not  offered  1938-39. 

153,  154.  The  Modern  Novel.  Designed  to  acquaint  the  student  with 
the  field  of  modern  fiction  to  provide  equipment  for  its  just  appraisal.  Class 
discussion  of  English,  American,  and  European  novelists.  Extensive  reading 
assignments  and  critical  reports.     Credit,  Four  hours.     Not  offered  1938-39. 

156.  American  Poetry  of  the  Nineteenth  Century.  An  advanced 
critical  study  of  American  poetry  from  Bryant  to  Whitman.  Credit,  Two 
hours.     Not  offered  1938-39. 

157.  Browning.  A  study  of  selection  from  Browning's  shorter  and 
longer  poems.  An  appraisal  of  his  art  and  his  social  and  religious  thought. 
Credit,  Two  hours.     Not  offered  1938-39. 

159.  The  Tragedies  of  Shakespeare.  The  theory  of  tragedy.  A 
critical  analysis  of  the  major  tragedies,  with  a  rapid  reading  of  the  others. 
Credit,  Two  hours.     Not  offered  1938-39. 

161.  American  Literature  from  the  Beginning  to  1800.  The  origins 
of  the  various  types  of  American  poetry  and  prose.  The  historical  value  of 
early  literary  efforts  and  the  contributions  of  the  early  authors  to  the  develop- 
ment of  American  literature.    Credit,  Two  hours.    Not  offered  1938-39. 
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162.  American  Literature  of  the  Nineteenth  Century.  A  con- 
tinuation of  English  161  to  about  1888.  Credit,  Two  hours.  Not  offered 
1938-39. 

164.  Recent  American  Literature.  A  study  of  American  literature 
from  about  1888.  Emphasis  upon  literary  values  and  social  background. 
Credit,  Two  hours.     Mr.  Bennett. 

165,  166.  Types  of  Literature.  An  analysis  of  the  elements  which 
differentiate  the  types  of  prose  and  poetry.  The  origins,  structure  and  nature 
of  content  constitute  the  main  work  of  the  course.  Credit,  Four  hours. 
Dr.  Jones. 

168.  Recent  British  and  American  Poetry.  The  prominent  trends 
and  influences  in  contemporary  British  and  American  poetry.  Class  reading 
of  the  chief  poets.  Extensive  collateral  reading.  Credit,  Two  hours.  Not 
offered  1938-39. 

169,  170.  Essay  Literature.  An  intensive  study  of  essay  literature  of 
the  past  and  present.  History  of  critical,  social,  and  philosophic  thought,  of 
culture.  Attention  given  to  appreciation  of  prose  style  and  to  the  evolution 
of  the  structure  of  the  essay.  Research  and  extensive  collateral  reading. 
Credit,  Four  hours.     Not  offered  1938-39. 

173.  Chaucer.  Class  readings  in  the  greater  part  of  the  Canterbury 
Tales,  the  Book  of  the  Duchess,  the  House  of  Fame,  the  Parliament  of  Fowls, 
and  as  much  of  the  Troilus  and  Legend  of  Good  Women  as  time  permits.  Brief 
comparisons  with  Gower  and  the  Chaucerians. 

Occasional  discussion  of  special  problems,  chiefly  those  concerning  the 
order  and  arrangement  of  the  Tales.     Credit,  Two  hours.    Mr.  Bennett. 

175,  176.  The  Catholic  Literary  Revival.  A  study  of  the  sources, 
nature  and  development  of  modern  Catholic  Literature  in  England,  Ireland 
and  America.  The  revival  of  the  Catholic  spirit  in  England  as  seen  in  the 
works  of  Kenelm  Digby  and  Cardinal  Newman  and  the  effect  of  this  revival 
on  the  writers  of  England,  Ireland  and  America.  Credit,  Four  hours.  Fr. 
Thornton. 

181.  Comparative  Literature:  Classical  Literature  in  Transla- 
tion. An  appreciative  study  of  Greek  and  Roman  masterpieces  in  translation. 
Credit,  Two  hours.     Not  offered  1938-39. 

182.  Comparative  Literature.  Continuation  of  English  208  to  the 
literature  of  Medieval  and  Renaissance  Europe,  with  emphasis  on  Dante. 
Credit,  Two  hours.     Not  offered  1938-39. 

185,  186.  General  Aesthetics,  (a)  Aesthetics  of  the  beautiful:  Its 
structure  and  value;  (b)  General  Aesthetics  of  Art:  Its  structure  and  value — 
the  artistic  object  and  the  artistic  subject  (the  creating  artist  and  the  con- 
templator  of  art.)     Credit,  Six  hours.     Not  offered  1938-39. 

191.  Modern  Drama.  Lectures  with  extensive  reading  in  the  modern 
drama  of  Europe,  England,  and  America  from  Ibsen  to  Shaw  and  O'Neill. 
An  appraisal,  by  scholastic  standards,  of  the  social,  moral,  and  philosophic 
theories  advanced  in  modern  drama.  The  course  begins  with  a  review  of 
Classical  and  Romantic  theories.    Credit,  Two  hours.     Not  offered  1938-39. 

192.  Modern  Drama.  A  continuation  and  extension  of  English  191. 
Credit,  Two  hours.     Not  offered  1938-39. 
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195.  The  Bible  as  Literature.  Select  chapters  of  both  the  Old  and 
the  New  Testaments  examined  from  the  viewpoint  of  searching  literary 
criticism.    Credit,  Two  hours.     Not  offered  1938-39. 

205.     The  History  of  Criticism.     A  study  of  the  history  and  develop- 
ment of  literary  criticism  from  Aristotle  to  the  present,  with  an  analysis  of 
the  critical  writings  of  major  critics.     Credit,  Two  hours.     Summer,  1935. 
Not  offered  1938-39. 

211,  212.  Old  and  Middle  English.  Class  readings  in  the  prose  of 
Alfred  and  Aelfric,  the  Ecclesiastical  History,  Maldon,  Elene,  The  Wanderer, 
Beowulf,  the  Chronicle,  the  Ormulum,  Havelok,  and  The  Pardoner  s  Tale. 
Attention  is  given  to  the  origin  and  development  of  the  language.  Credit, 
Four  hours.    Mr.  Bennett. 

217.  Chaucer.  Readings,  in  class  or  outside,  in  the  Book  of  the  Duchess, 
the  House  of  Fame,  the  Parliament  of  Fowls,  the  Troilus,  and  the  greater  part 
of  the  Canterbury  Tales.  Occasional  class  reports  and  discussion  of  special 
problems.     Prerequisite.     Credit,  Two  hours.     Not  offered  1938-39. 

233.  Medieval  Romance.  A  class  study  of  certain  Middle  English 
metrical  romances,  followed  by  a  more  extensive  examination  of  the  matter  of 
Britain  in  general  and  of  Arthurian  romance  previous  to  Malory  in  particular. 
Credit,  Two  hours.     Not  offered  1938-39. 

239.  English  Prose,  1740-1798.  Studies  in  literary  realism.  Miscel- 
laneous prose:  novel,  essay,  periodical  literature,  letters,  biography.  Emphasis 
on  Chesterfield,  Fielding,  Johnson,  Goldsmith,  Boswell,  Cowper,  Walpole, 
and  Burke,  Picaresque  and  Gothic  fiction.  Credit,  Two  hours.  Not  offered 
1938-39. 

245,  246.  Comparative  Literature.  The  Romantic  Movement.  A 
study  of  the  Romantic  Movement  in  England  and  Europe.  Comparison  of 
Classical  and  Romantic  theories.  The  transition  from  the  Neo-Classical. 
The  French  and  German  Romanticists.  Emphasis  upon  English  poetry  from 
Blake  to  the  death  of  Scott.     Credit,  Four  hours.     Not  offered  1938-39. 

247.  Victorian  Prose.  A  study  of  the  prominent  prose  writers  of  the 
nineteenth  century.  Form  and  thought  in  the  Victorian  essay  and  novel. 
The  spirit  of  the  Victorian  period  as  reflected  in  its  prose  literature.  Emphasis 
upon  the  work  of  Carlyle,  Ruskin,  Arnold,  and  Newman.  Credit,  Two  hours. 
Not  offered  1938-39. 

250.  Pro-Seminar.  A  study  of  the  methods  and  materials  of  research 
in  the  field  of  English  literature.  Required  for  a  graduate  major  in  English. 
Credit,  Two  hours.     Fr.  Maguire. 

255,  256.  Drama,  1660-1800.  History  of  the  English  drama  from 
D'Avenant  through  Sheridan:  heroic  drama,  comedy  of  manners,  eighteenth 
century  sentimental  comedy,  high  comedy.  Consideration  of  "Improvements 
of  Shakespeare"  and  of  the  literary  burlesques  of  the  period.  Credit,  Four 
hours.     Not  offered  1938-39. 

257.  Milton  and  the  Metaphysical  Poets.  A  study  of  all  of  the 
poetry  and  the  prose  masterpieces  of  Milton  and  of  the  poetry  of  John  Donne 
and  his  school,  with  direct  attention  to  forms  and  to  ethical  and  artistic 
values.  The  social,  political,  and  religious  history  of  the  age  as  reflected  in 
the  literature  study.     Credit,  Two  hours.     Not  offered  1938-39. 
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261.  Shakespeare  and  Elizabethan  Drama.  A  study  of  the  chief 
English  dramatists  between  1580  and  1642,  with  a  detailed  analysis  of  the 
major  works  of  Shakespeare  as  the  basis  of  the  course.  A  rapid  reading  of 
Shakespeare's  minor  plays.  The  related  study  of  the  most  representative 
works  of  his  contemporaries.  The  dramatic  art  and  theory  of  the  period  and 
the  development  of  the  several  dramatic  types.  Credit,  Four  hours.  Not 
offered  1938-39. 

295.  Comparative  Literature:  Goethe's  Faust.  A  study  of  the 
masterpiece  conducted  in  English.  The  Faust  legend  in  medieval  German 
literature.  Marlowe's  Doctor  Faustus.  The  puppet  play.  German  literary 
thought  as  reflected  in  Goethe's  gradual  development  of  his  Faust.  Especial 
reference  to  the  influence  of  Storm  and  Stress  literature,  the  Classic  and  the 
Romantic  Movements.     Credit,  Two  hours.     Not  offered  1938-39. 

300.     Seminar: 

(a)  Completion  of  thesis  approved  by  the  Department  and  the  Dean  of 
the  Graduate  School.    Credit,  Six  hours.     Not  offered  1938-39. 

(b)  Variable  additional  credit  hours  for  research  completed  under  direc- 
tion and  approved  by  the  Department. 

309.     Seminar:     Drama.     Credit,  Four  hours.    Not  offered  1938-39. 

341.  Seminar.  English  Literature  of  the  Sixteenth  Century  (exclusive 
of  the  drama).  Classical  and  contemporary  foreign  influence  of  the  Renais- 
sance. Developments  in  the  sonnet  sequence,  pastoral,  historical  poem, 
satire,  and  other  types  of  Elizabethan  poetry.  The  verse  of  Wyatt,  Surrey, 
Sackville,  Spenser,  Sidney,  Shakespeare,  Drayton,  Donne,  Jonson,  and  others. 
Songbooks  and  poetical  miscellanies.  Prose  from  the  Tyndale  Bible  to  the 
King  James  Version.  Attention  to  the  meanings  and  connotations  of  Eliza- 
bethan words.    Credit,  Four  hours.     Not  offered  1938-39. 

351.  Seminar.  Studies  in  Neo-Classicism.  Prose  and  poetry  from 
1660  to  1740.  Critical  doctrines,  foreign  influences,  satire,  journalism,  rise 
of  the  scientific  spirit  and  deism.  Hobbes,  Locke,  Dryden,  Pepys,  Bunyan, 
Defoe,  Swift,  Pope,  Addison,  Steele.    Credit,  Four  hours.    Not  offered  1938-39. 

355.  Seminar:  Problems  in  Victorian  Literature.  Credit,  Four  hours. 
Dr.  Green. 

362.  Seminar:  Studies  in  Nineteenth  Century  American  Literature. 
Credit,  Four  hours.    Dr.  Dubois. 

397.  Seminar:  Critical  Theory.  Credit,  Four  hours.  By  request. 
Not  offered  1938-39. 

FINANCE 

1,  2.  Introduction  to  Finance.  A  survey  of  the  modern  organization 
of  financial  institutions  about  which  our  economic  activities  are  centered.  A 
few  topics  to  which  study  will  be  directed  include:  credit  instruments;  factors 
affecting  rates,  values,  and  management  of  funds;  financing  nomenclature  and 
practice;  personal  finance;  raising  and  investing  funds;  banks  and  financing 
houses;  securities;  and  financial  problems  of  business  enterprises.  Prerequisite: 
Required  of  Sophomores.   Credit,  Two  hours  each  semester.   Not  offered  1938-39. 
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11,  12.  Banking  and  Business.  A'study  of  the  "principles  underlying 
the  issuance  of  money  and  banking  practice.  It  surveys  the  development  and 
operation  of  the  American  commercial  banking  structure  dealing  with  such 
topics  as:  note  issues;  determination  of  price  level;  gold  movements;  foreign 
exchange;  Federal  Reserve  System;  bank  statements;  loans,  discounts  and 
reserves;  clearing,  collection  and  transfer  of  items;  bank  earnings  and  failures; 
supervision  and  regulation;  personal  credit  institutions;  and  central  banking. 
Credit,  Two  hours  each  semester.     Messrs.  Knight,  Sutton. 

13,  14.  Corporation  Finance.  An  examination  of  the  principles  and 
policies  of  corporate  financial  practice.  The  phases  of  promotion  and  organi- 
zation; financial  plans;  types  of  securities  and  their  limitations;  underwriting, 
syndicating  and  selling  of  securities;  credit,  dividend,  investment  and  mainten- 
ance policies;  budgets;  expansion,  combination  and  holding  companies;  in- 
vestment trusts;  failure,  insolvency  and  reconstruction  are  studied.  Particular 
attention  is  paid  to  recent  trends  and  the  problem  of  social  control.  Problems 
dealing  with  each  topic  are  used  to  supplement  the  discussion.  Prerequisites: 
Business  Law  1,  2  and  Accounting  1,  2.  Credit,  Two  hours  each  semester. 
Mr.  Knight. 

e  15,  16.  Credit  Management.  This  course  deals  with  the  organization 
and  operation  of  the  credit  and  collection  departments  of  manufacturing, 
service  and  mercantile  establishments.  It  includes  a  study  of  terms  of  sale; 
sources  of  credit  information;  analysis  of  risk;  methods  of  protecting  receiv- 
ables, internal  administration  and  policies;  legal  and /or  practical  debtor- 
creditor  positions;  and  cooperative  practices.  Prerequisite:  Finance  11,  12. 
Credit,  Two  hours  each  semester.     Mr.  Ferguson. 

17,  18.  Investment  Analysis.  The  aim  of  this  course  is  to  develop  a 
methodology  and  technique  of  dealing  with  diversified  investment  problems. 
The  fundamental  principles  and  practices  involved  in  the  proper  use  and  care 
of  savings  and  capital  accumulations  are  covered  by  a  study  of  such  topics  as: 
types  of  investors  and  their  needs;  protection;  professional  management  of 
funds;  classes  of  investments  and  their  limitations;  portfolio  structure  and 
revision;  practical  tests  of  investment  theories;  taxation;  available  informa- 
tion; and  financial  customs.  Prerequisite:  Finance  11,  12;  13,  14.  Credit,  Two 
hours  each  semester.     Mr.  Knight. 

19,  20.  Stock  Market  and  Commodity  Exchanges.  A  study  of  the 
organization  and  functioning  of  the  stock  and  commodity  markets  and  allied 
institutions  from  an  economic  and  practical  point  of  view.  Among  the  subjects 
included  are:  classes  of  traders;  procedure  and  methods  of  trading;  internal 
and  technical  operation  of  exchanges;  clearing  and  transfer  operations;  broker- 
age; methods  of  financing  and  the  money  market;  regulation  and  control; 
and  the  interpretation  of  data.  Prerequisite:  Finance  11,  12.  Credit,  Two 
hours  each  semester.     Mr.  Knight. 


21,  22.  Life  Insurance.  This  course  deals  with  the  principles  of  insur- 
ance, the  need  for  life  insurance,  kinds  of  risks,  types  of  contracts,  analysis 
and  uses  of  provisions;  the  scientific  basis  of  life  insurance,  the  mortality  table; 
calculation  of  premiums  and  reserves;  insurance  carriers;  the  law  of  life  insur- 
ance; and  state  regulation.  Prerequisite:  Economics  11,  12.  Credit,  Two 
hours  each  semester.     Mr.  Sheedy. 
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101,  102.  Industrial  Combinations.  An  advanced  course  for  a  study 
of  the  financial  principles,  policies  and  practices  related  to  the  evolution  of 
expansion  and /or  combination  problem  as  affected  by  legal,  political,  social 
and  economic  influences.  Forms  of  intercorporate  relationships  like:  pools; 
voting  trusts;  mergers;  holding  companies;  community  of  interests;  cartels 
and  trade  associations  are  among  the  topics  discussed.  Prerequisite:  Finance 
13,  14.    Credit,  Two  hours  each  semester.     Dr.  Rayhawk. 

103.  The  Money  Market.  A  consideration  of  the  organization,  de- 
velopment, functions,  and  economic  significance  of  the  leading  capital  markets. 
Broker's  loans;  Federal  funds;  theories  of  interest;  supply  and  demand  for 
funds;  interest  rates  and  levels;  problems  and  trends  in  monetary  practice; 
and  specialized  credit  institutions  are  discussed.  Prerequisite:  Econ.  11,  12. 
Credit,  Two  hours  one  semester.     Not  offered  1938-39. 

105,  106.  Current  Banking  Problems.  As  an  advanced  study  of  the 
principles  of  money,  credit  and  banking  this  course  makes  an  analytical 
survey  of  the  recent  changes  and  tendencies  in  this  field.  A  substantial  portion 
of  the  work  is  concerned  with  an  examination  of  the  doctrines  of  the  modern 
schools  of  thought  and  the  development  of  simplified  research  projects.  Pre- 
requisite:   Econ.  11,  12.    Credit,  Two  hours  each  semester.     Mr.  Knight. 

107,  108.  Problems  in  Corporation  Finance.  A  study  of  the  recent 
developments  in  Corporation  Finance  and  the  practical  application  of  financial 
policies  to  representative  problems.  Prerequisite:  Finance  13,  14.  Credit, 
Two  hours  each  semester.     Not  offered  1938-39. 


HISTORY 

1,  2.  Social  and  Political  History  of  the  United  States.  A  survey 
of  the  political  and  social  developments  in  the  United  States  from  the  colonial 
settlements  down  to  the  present.    Credit,  Four  hours.     Dr.  Risch. 

5,  6.  Economic  History  of  the  United  States.  A  general  survey  of 
the  evolution  of  industrial  society  in  the  United  States  from  the  Colonial 
settlements  down  to  the  present,  greater  emphasis  being  given  to  the  period 
since  1860.  The  object  of  the  course  is  to  supply  a  sense  of  the  evolutionary 
development  of  the  economic  order,  and  the  general  background  of  our  econ- 
omic history  which  is  necessary  to  the  understanding  of  present-day  economic 
problems.     Lectures  and  recitations.     Credit,  Four  hours.     Dr.  Risch. 

9,   10.     Social  and  Industrial  History  of  the  United  States.     A 

general  survey  of  the  evolution  of  social  and  industrial  movements  in  the 
United  States  from  the  Colonial  settlements  down  to  the  present.  Lectures 
and  recitations.  Credit,  Two  hours.  No  credit  given  if  History  1,  2  have 
been  completed.     Not  offered  1938-39. 

30.  Ancient  History.  A  survey  of  ancient  civilizations  that  arose  in 
the  Near  East  and  the  Mediterranean  world,  with  emphasis  upon  those  of 
Greece  and  Rome,  beginning  with  the  earliest  times  and  concluding  with  the 
downfall  of  the  Roman  Empire  in  the  West.  Credit,  Two  hours.  Not  offered 
1938-39. 

31.  The  Middle  Ages  and  the  Renaissance.  The  beginning  of  the 
modern  European  nations,  the  rise  of  the  Papacy,  the  Church  in  the  Middle 
Ages,  feudalism,  the  Crusades,  mediaeval  ideas  of  law,  the  universities,  the 
Great  Schism  and  the  period  of  the  Renaissance.  Lectures,  recitations,  and 
collateral  reading.     Credit,  Two  hours.     Fr.  Sigmar. 
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32.  Modern  European  History  (1500-1830).  A  survey  course  cover- 
ing the  foundations  of  modern  Europe  with  emphasis  upon  the  Protestant 
revolt,  the  development  of  colonial  rivalry  and  the  French  Revolution. 
Credit,  Three  hours.     Dr.  Salandra. 

33.  Modern  European  History  (1830-1930).  The  development  of 
democracy,  nationalism  and  national  imperialism.  The  world  war  and  its 
political,  economic  and  social  effects.     Credit,  Three  hours.     Dr.  Salandra. 

38.  English  History  (1714-1930).  A  study  of  the  political  and  social 
development  of  England  from  the  accession  of  the  Hanoverian  dynasty  to 
recent  times.     Credit,  Three  hours.     Not  offered  1938-39. 

47,  48.  History  of  the  Americas.  A  general  survey  of  the  history  of 
the  Western  Hemisphere  with  a  special  emphasis  on  Latin  America.  Pre- 
Columbian  America:  the  Indian  cultures  of  North,  Central,  and  South 
America;  the  Mayas,  the  Toltecs,  the  Aztecs,  and  the  Incas.  The  colonial 
period:  discovery,  exploration,  and  colonization;  the  age  of  the  Conquistadores; 
the  transplanting  of  European  culture  and  institutions  to  the  Western  Hemi- 
sphere; the  colonial  system;  the  coming  of  the  friars;  the  missions.  The  wars 
of  independence;  the  development  of  the  independent  American  republics; 
their  relations  with  each  other,  and  with  the  rest  of  the  world.  Credit,  Three 
hours.     Dr.  Salandra. 

57,  58.  History  of  Civilization.  This  course  treats  of  the  history  of 
Rome,  Greece  and  Egypt;  dealing  with  religion,  customs,  laws,  national 
progress  and  decline.  The  Eastern  nations — China,  Japan  and  India  also 
are  dealt  with  at  length.  Lectures,  recitations.  Credit,  Four  hours.  Fr.  Sigmar. 

101.  Recent  American  History.  A  study  of  the  emergence  of  an 
industrialized  society  in  the  post-Civil  War  period  to  1900.  Credit,  Three 
hours.       Dr.  Risch. 

102.  Twentieth  Century  America.  A  study  of  the  more  recent 
developments  in  the  political,  economic  and  social  life  of  America  since  the 
World  War,  and  including  the  New  Deal.     Credit,  Three  hours.      Dr.  Risch. 

107.  The  American  Colonies.  A  study  of  colonial  society  and  insti- 
tutions stressing  the  factors,  forces  and  events  which  fashioned  an  America 
divergent  from  old  England.     Credit,  Three  hours.     Dr.  Risch. 

110.  The  Renaissance  and  Reformation.  The  religious,  moral  and 
intellectual  life  of  Europe  from  1300  to  1517.  Avignon  and  the  Western 
Schism;  the  Conciliar  Movement;  the  Renaissance  of  Art  and  of  literature; 
the  revival  of  Science.  Causes  of  the  Protestant  Revolution;  the  rise  of 
Lutheranism,  Calvinism  and  Anglicanism;  Trent  and  the  Catholic  Revival. 
Credit,  Three  hours.     Dr.  Salandra. 

111,  112.  American  Constitutional  History.  A  study  of  constitu- 
tional developments  in  the  United  States  stressing  in  particular  colonial 
problems,  Revolutionary  philosophy,  the  adoption  of  the  Constitution, 
Reconstruction  and  recent  developments.  Prerequisite:  Hist.  1  and  2;  or  5 
and  6.     Credit,  Six  hours.     Dr.  Risen. 

138.  English  Constitutional  History.  The  development  of  the 
English  Constitution  from  the  Anglo-Saxon  period  up  to  the  present.  Pre- 
requisite:    History  38.     Credit,  Three  hours.     Not  offered  1938-39. 
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141,  142.  Ancient  Jewish  History.  This  course  includes  a  survey  of 
the  geographical  position  of  Palestine:  its  early  history;  the  political,  econ- 
omic, and  social  history  of  the  period  of  the  Kings,  the  Exile,  and  the  Second 
Commonwealth,  the  conditions  of  the  Jews  under  the  Hellenistic,  Roman, 
and  Persian  empires.  Old  Testament  literature,  Hellenistic  literature,  as 
well  as  the  Mishnah  and  the  Talmud  are  treated.  Credit,  Four  hours. 
Dr.  Hailperin 

143,  144.  Mediaeval  and  Modern  Jewish  History.  This  course  is  a 
survey  of  the  history  of  the  Jews  in  the  Orient,  Europe,  and  America  from  the 
rise  of  Islam  to  the  present  time.  A  study  is  made  of  the  literature  and 
movements  current  in  this  period.     Credit,  Four  hours.     Dr.  Hailperin. 

150.  The  History  of  Spain.  Early  history;  the  Greeks  and  the 
Carthagenians  in  Spain;  the  Germanic  kingdoms;  the  expulsion  of  the  Jews 
and  of  the  Moors;  the  Golden  Century;  modern  and  recent  Spain.  Credit, 
Three  hours.     Dr.  Salandra. 

167.  The  World  War  and  its  Aftermath.  The  diplomatic  background 
and  origin  of  the  World  War,  and  the  peace  treaties.  In  the  light  of  America's 
entrance  into  the  war,  close  attention  is  given  to  war  propaganda,  and  the 
problems  of  neutrality  in  our  day.  Recommended  for  students  expecting 
to  take  Hist.  168.     Credit,  Three  hours.     Dr.  Van  Duzer. 

168.  Fascist  and  Communist  Europe.  Post-War  unrest,  the  rise 
and  fall  of  the  German  Republic,  Fascist  regimes  in  Italy  and  Germany,  the 
Soviet  Union.  A  critical  study  of  the  background  and  development  of  the 
Fascist  and  Communist  ideologies.    Credit,  Three  hours.    Not  offered  1938-39. 

169.  170.  Post-War  Problems.  A  study  of  the  aftermath  of  the  World 
War.  The  Treaty  of  Versailles  and  its  consequences;  conflicts  and  adjust- 
ments; succession  states  of  Central  Europe;  persistent  problem  of  minorities. 
The  rise  and  fall  of  the  German  Republic;  Fascist  regimes  in  Italy  and  Ger- 
many; Soviet  Russia.  A  special  feature  of  the  course  is  a  critical  study  of  the 
Communist  and  Nazi  ideologies.  The  course  ends  with  a  survey  of  present 
political  and  social  conditions,  and  international  tendencies.  Credit,  Six 
hours.     Not  offered  1938-39. 

171,  172.  Social  History  of  Modern  England.  England  considered 
as  a  laboratory  of  the  institutional  changes  generated  by  the  Industrial 
Revolution.  The  economic  factor  underlying  the  extension  of  the  franchise: 
the  progress  of  trade  unionism;  legislation  of  popular  education;  rise  of  the 
Labor  Party.  Critical  attention  is  given  to  the  social  philosophy  accompany- 
ing modern  developments  in  English  life.  A  special  feature  of  the  course  is 
a  close  study  of  England's  post-war  difficulties,  especially  the  struggle  with 
unemployment.     Credit,  Four  hours.     Not  offered  1938-39. 

175,  176.  The  Rise  of  Nationalism.  A  study  of  nationalistic  senti- 
ment since  the  French  Revolution.  An  examination  of  the  factors  under- 
lying economic  and  patriotic  nationalism  in  our  day.  Credit,  Six  hours. 
Not  offered  1938-39. 

179.  Problems  of  World  Peace.  A  study  of  the  crisis  in  inter- 
national relations  since  the  World  War,  and  the  forces  operating  in  the  direc- 
tion of  another  conflict  in  our  time.  The  heritage  of  Versailles,  revival  of 
alliances,  Fascist  foreign  policy,  imperialistic  rivalries,  the  pivotal  position 
of  England,  foreign  relations  of  the  Soviet  Union,  rearmament,  present-day 
outlook.     Credit,  Three  hours.     Not  offered  1938-39. 
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183.  Great  Modern  Historians.  Bibliography  of  modern  history 
involving  a  reading  of  the  representative  works  of  great  modern  historians. 
The  course  is  designed  to  orient  the  student  in  the  field  of  primary  and  second- 
ary source  material  and  to  convey  an  appreciation  of  modern  historical  inter- 
pretations.    Credit,  Three  hours.     Not  offered  1938-39. 

189.  Survey  of  Modern  Imperialism.  A  critical  study  of  the  expan- 
sionist policies  of  Great  Powers.  Imperialism  in  its  economic,  political,  and 
psychological  aspects.  Special  attention  is  given  to  the  financial  penetration 
of  great  states  into  politically  weak  or  undeveloped  parts  of  the  world,  and 
the  race  for  control  of  markets  and  raw  materials.  Detailed  treatment  of 
the  relation  of  imperialism  to  the  international  problems  of  our  time.  Credit, 
Three  hours.     Not  offered  1938-39. 

191.  Science  and  Methods  of  History.  A  survey  of  historiography 
from  Herodotus  to  the  "New  History."  Contributions  of  anthropology, 
archaeology,  sociology,  and  economics  to  the  scope  and  perspective  of  history. 
A  critical  study  of  the  historian's  outlook  in  the  light  of  modern  knowledge. 
Credit,  Three  hours.       Dr.  Van  Duzer. 

193.  French  Revolution  and  Napoleon.  The  Old  Regime  and  the 
Encyclopedic  spirit,  downfall  of  the  Bourbon  monarchy,  revolutionary  re- 
constructions, the  Napoleonic  Empire,  the  Restoration.  Special  attention  to 
the  intellectual  history  of  the  18th  century.  Parallels  are  drawn  between  the 
French  Revolution  and  other  revolutions  in  modern  history  with  a  view  to 
determining  the  general  pattern  of  revolutionary  action.  Credit,  Three  hours. 
Dr.  Van  Duzer. 

401.  Graduate  Seminar.  Conference  course  open  only  to  advanced 
students  who  are  writing  thesis  in  history  for  a  graduate  degree.  Discussion 
and  criticism  of  thesis.     Credit,  Three  hours.     Staff. 


LANGUAGE— CLASSICAL 
LATIN 

Elementary  Latin.  Students  who  enter  without  two  years  of  Latin 
may  obtain  credits  for  this  course.  No  credit  is  allowed  students  entering 
Latin  Department.     Credit,  Six  hours. 

*1.  Horace.  Odes.  Two  selected  books.  Attention  is  directed 
principally  to  language  and  metre.  The  history  of  Augustan  literature,  and 
of  the  life  and  literary  activity  of  Horace  are  treated  in  outline.  Credit, 
Three  hours.     Miss  Scheib. 

2.  Sallust:  Catiline.  Attention  will  be  directed  principally  to  forms, 
syntax,  style.  However,  historical  content  will  be  noted  and  criticized. 
Latin  prose  composition,  freshman  year,  will  be  taken  in  this  course.  Credit, 
Three  hours.    Miss  Scheib. 

3.  Horace:  Arts  Poetica.  Studied  for  grammatical  forms,  syntax, 
construction,  metre  and  content.  Sophomore  prose  composition  will  also  be 
taken.     Credit,  Three  hours.    Miss  Scheib. 

4.  Cicero's  Letters.  Selections.  The  principal  objective  is  a  know- 
ledge of  Latin  with  epistolary  style  stressed.  Attention  is  given  also  to 
points  of  social  and  political  history,  and  to  the  insight  into  Cicero's  character 
that  these  selections  afford.  Either  Latin  4  or  Latin  7  is  required  of  Sopho- 
mores who  major  in  Latin.     Credit,  Three  hours.     Miss  Scheib. 
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7.  Livy.  Books  to  be  determined.  See  Latin  4.  Credit,  Three  hours. 
Fr.  Sullivan. 

8.  The  Latin  Elegy.  Selections  from  Propertius,  Tibullus,  and  Ovid. 
Prerequisite:  Twelve  semester  hours  in  Latin.  Credit,  Three  hours.  Fr. 
Sullivan. 

*Latin  Prose  Composition  will  be  in  conjunction  with  1,  2,  3,  4,  7,  8, 
13,  102,  104,  125,  131. 

12.  Roman  History  Under  the  Republic.  An  outline  of  events  in 
the  history  of  Rome  from  the  earliest  period  to  the  death  of  Julius  Caesar, 
and  of  the  development  of  the  Roman  Constitution.  This  course  does  not 
demand  a  knowledge  of  Latin,  and  carries  credits  also  in  the  Department  of 
History.     Credit,  Two  hours.     Miss  Scheib. 

13.  Cicero.  De  Senectute  and  De  Amicitia.  Credit,  Three  hours.  Not 
offered  1938-39. 

14.  Roman  Literature  to  the  Death  of  Augustus.  An  elementary 
course.     Credit,  Two  hours.     Miss  Scheib. 

21,  22.  Liturgical  Latin.  This  course  is  intended  principally  for 
students  in  the  School  of  Music,  who  are  taking  church  music.  Credit,  Four 
hours.     Not  offered  1938-39. 

23,  24.  Advanced  Liturgical  Latin.  Credit,  Four  hours.  Not  offered 
1938-39. 

102.  The  Satires  of  Horace.  These  will  be  studied  primarily  for 
language,  style  and  content,  secondarily  as  a  source  of  knowledge  of  Horace's 
personality.  To  the  study  of  Horace's  satires  there  will  be  joined  a  summary 
consideration  of  Roman  satire  in  general.  Credit,  Four  hours.  Fr.  Sullivan. 

104.  The  Epistles  of  Horace.  Studied  primarily  for  language,  style 
and  content,  secondarily  as  affording  a  glimpse  of  Horace's  attitude  towards 
contemporary  philosophy.     Credit,  Four  hours.     Not  offered  1938-39. 

110.  Latin  Conversation.  A  beginner's  course  confined  to  Latin  in- 
flection taught  through  visual  aids.  Special  emphasis  upon  acquisition  of 
a  permanent  vocabulary.    Credit,  Three  hours.     Miss  Scheib. 

111.  Latin  Conversation:  A  continuation  and  completion  of  110. 
Credit,  Three  hours.     Fr.  Sullivan. 

112.  Latin  Conversation:  A  beginner's  course  upon  consultation.  The 
field  here  is  Latin  syntax  taught  through  visual  aids.*  Special  emphasis  upon 
permanent  retention  of  Latin  constructions.  Credit,  Three  hours.  Fr.  Sullivan. 

113.  Latin  Conversation.  A  continuation  and  completion  of  112. 
Credit,  Three  hours.     Fr.  Sullivan. 

123.  The  Period  of  the  Revolution.     133   B.C.   to  31   B.C.     The 

Gracchi,  Marius,  Sulla,  Cicero,  Caesar.  Political,  literary,  social,  philo- 
sophical, and  religious  conditions  examined.  Credit,  Two  hours.  Not  offered 
1938-39. 

124.  The  Augustan  Age.  A  detailed  study,  similar  to  and  following 
123.     Credit,  Two  hours.     Not  offered  1938-39. 

125.  Virgil.  Eclogues  and  Georgics.  A  detailed  study  of  these  works 
from  the  point  of  view  of  language  and  content,  as  well  as  of  the  poet  himself, 
his  technique  and  sources,  and  the  Virgilian  tradition  down  the  ages.  Credit, 
Four  hours.     Not  offered  1938-39. 
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131.  Cicero.  Philosophical  works.  Either  the  Tusculanae  Disputa- 
tion of  the  DeOfficiis  is  studied  with  an  examination  of  Roman  philosophy  up 
to  the  end  of  the  Republic.  In  connection  with  this  course  there  will  be 
conversational  Latin.     Credit,  Four  hours.     Fr.  Sullivan. 

182.  Comparative  Literature.  Continuation  of  English  181  to  the 
literature  of  Mediaeval  and  Renaissance  Europe  with  emphasis  on  Dante. 
Credit,  Two  hours.     Not  offered  1938-39. 

201.  Tacitus.  Annales.  Language,  style  and  content.  In  this  course 
a  knowledge  of  the  history  of  Rome  under  the  Julian  emperors  is  demanded, 
and  a  critical  examination  is  made  of  the  reliability  of  Tacitus  as  a  historian. 
In  connection  with  this  course  there  will  be  conversational  Latin.  Credit, 
Four  hours.     Not  offered  1938-39. 

203.  Pliny  the  Younger.  Letters.  The  period  of  the  Flavian  em- 
perors is  studied  in  its  various  activities.  Credit,  Four  hours.  Not  offered 
1938-39. 

205.  Juvenal.    Select  satires.    Credit,  Two  hours     Not  offered  1938-39. 

206.  Martial.  Select  Epigrams.  Credit,  Two  hours.  Not  offered 
1938-39. 

207.  Plautus.  Two  plays.  A  study  of  Roman  comedy  and  of  pre- 
classical  Latin.     Credit,  Two  hours.     Not  offered  1938-39. 

209.  Terence.     Two  Plays.    Credit,  Two  hours.    Not  offered  1938-39. 

210.  Advanced  Latin  Composition.  Credit,  Four  hours.  Not  offered 
1938-39. 

GREEK 

1,  2.  Elementary.  Review  of  Greek  for  students  who  did  not  present 
Greek  for  entrance.     Credit,  Six  hours.     Not  offered  1938-39. 

21.  History  of  Greece.  From  the  beginning  to  the  death  of  Demos- 
thenes. This  is  an  elementary  course  in  which  a  knowledge  of  Greek  is  not 
required,  and  which  carries  credit  in  the  history  department  also.  Credit, 
Three  hours.     Not  offered  1938-39. 

22.  Zenophon.  Hellenica.  Studied  mainly  with  a  view  to  language. 
An  acquaintance  with  the  outlines  of  the  Peloponnesian  war  is  acquired  in 
this  course.     Credit,  Three  hours.     Not  offered  1938-39. 

23.  Euripides.  Alcestis  (without  Chorus).  Besides  forms  and  syntax 
the  rules  of  iambic  senaaius  will  be  studied.  Greek  composition.  Credit, 
Three  hours.     Not  offered  1938-39. 

24.  Demosthenes.  De  Corona  or  De  Falsa  Legatione.  Analysis  of 
the  speech,  language  and  style,  contemporarv  historv.  Credit,  Three  hours. 
Not  offered  1938-39. 

25.  The  Greek  of  the  New  Testament.  St.  Luke:  The  Third  Gospel 
and  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles  are  seen  in  detail.  The  characteristics  of  the 
New  Testament  in  Greek,  and  its  departure  from  classical  usages  noted. 
Credit,  Two  hours.     Not  offered  1938-39. 

31.  History  of  Greece  to  the  Death  of  Demosthenes.  This  is  an 
elementary  course,  for  which  a  knowledge  of  Greek  is  not  required,  and  w!  ich 
carries  credit  in  the  History  Department  also.  Credit,  Two  hours.  Not 
offered  1938-39. 
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32.  History  of  Hellenistic  Civilization.  From  the  accession  of 
Alexander  the  Great  to  the  capture  of  Corinth,  336-146  B.  C.  This  course 
carries  credit  also  in  the  Department  of  History.  Credit,  Two  hours.  Not 
offered  1938-39. 

33.  History  of  Greek  Literature.  An  outline  course  covering  the 
whole  period,  from  Homer  to  Alexandrian  times.  Credit,  Two  hours.  Not 
offered  1938-39. 

103,  104.  Euripides.  A  detailed  study  of  two  plays,  including  chorus. 
Credit,  Four  hours.     Not  offered  1938-39. 

105,  106.  Sophocles.  Two'  plays,  including  chorus.  Credit,  Four 
hours.     Not  offered  1938-39. 

107.  Plato.  The  Apologia  and  Crito.  Credit,  Two  hours.  Not  offered 
1938-39. 

108.  Plato.     The  Phoedo.    Credit,  Two  hours.     Not  offered  1938-39' 

110.  Greek  Conversation.  A  beginner's  course  confined  to  Greek 
inflection  taught  through  visual  aids.  Special  emphasis  upon  the  acquisition 
of  a  permanent  vocabulary.     Credit,  Three  hours.     Fr.  Sullivan. 

111.  Greek  Conversation.  A  continuation  and  completion  of  110. 
Credit,  Three  hours.     Fr.  Sullivan. 

181.  Comparative  Literature.  Classical  Literature  in  translation. 
An  appreciative  studv  of  Greek  and  Roman  masterpieces  in  translation. 
Credit,  Two  hours.     Not  offered  1938-39. 

201,  202.  Aeschylus.  The  Oresteia.  Credit,  Four  hours.  Not  offered 
1938-39. 

203.  Herodotus.    Reading  to  be  determined.    Not  offered  1938-39. 

204.  Aristophanes.  Two  comedies.  Credit,  Two  hours.  Not  offered 
1938-39. 

205.  Plato  and  Aristotle.  An  examination  of  the  principal  points  of 
their  philosophical  systems.  Selected  readings  in  their  works.  Credit,  Two 
hours.     Not  offered  1938-39. 

206.  The  Homeric  Question.   Credit,  Two  hours.  Not  offered  1938-39. 

210,  211.  Advanced  Greek  Composition.  Credit,  Two  hours.  Not 
offered  1938-39. 

LANGUAGE— MODERN 
FRENCH 

1,  2.  Elementary  French.  Pronunciation,  reading,  dictation,  gram- 
mar,   exercises,    translation.      Credit,    Six    hours.      Fr.    O'Donnell,    Dr. 

MONTICONE,  CORRIOLS. 

3,  4.  Intermediate  French.  Grammar,  composition.  Credit,  Six 
hours.     Fr.  O'Donnell,  Dr.  Monticone,  Corriols. 

115.  Advanced  Conversation.  For  students  who  have  a  good  know- 
ledge of  grammar  and  vocabulary.     Credit,  Three  hours.     Fr.  O'Donnell. 

116.  Literary  Studies.  Given  in  French.  Instruction  in  use  of 
French  section  of  Library.  Book  reviews  and  oral  reports.  Prerequisite, 
Fr.  115.     Credit,  Three  hours.     Fr.  O'Donnell. 
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117,  118.  Survey  of  French  Literature.  A  rapid  survey  of  the  main 
movements  in  French  literature.  Introduction  to  the  chief  works  of  the 
outstanding  literary  lights  of  France  from  the  fifteenth  century  to  the  present 
time.     Credit,  Six  hours.     Dr.  Monticone. 

119.  Study  of  Moliere.  Given  in  French.  Credit,  Three  hours.  Fb. 
O'Donnell. 

120.  Study  of  Hugo.  Given  in  French.  Credit,  Three  hours.  Fb. 
O'Donnell. 

201,  202.  Style.  An  advanced  course  in  composition.  Writing  of 
essays  with  the  attainment  of  a  polished  and  easy  style  as  the  objective. 
Credit,  Six  hours.     Not  offered  1938-39. 

203,  204.  The  Romantic  Movement.  A  study  of  the  origin  and  de- 
velopment of  French  Romanticism.  First  semester,  special  emphasis  on  the 
poetical  works  of  Lamartine,  Hugo,  Musset,  and  Vigny.  Second  semester, 
emphasis  on  the  Romantic  drama.    Credit,  Six  hours.    Not  offered  1938-39. 

205,  206.  French  Literature  Since  1850.  Realism  and  Naturalism 
in  France.  The  Parnasse.  The  poetry  of  Baudelaire  and  Verlaine.  The 
bourgeois  drama.  Symbolism.  French  literature  since  the  War.  Credit, 
Six  hours.     Not  offered  1938-39. 

207,  208.     French  Political  and  Social  Literature  Since  1715.     A 

study  of  the  works  of  the  leading  French  political  writers  and  historians  since 
the  death  of  Louis  XIV.  Montesquieu,  Voltaire,  Rousseau,  Saint-Simon, 
Michelet,  DeTocqueville,  Thiers,  Taine,  Madelin,  Mathiez,  Goyau.  Credit, 
Six  hours.     Not  offered  1938-39. 

209,  210.  The  Seventeenth  Century  Drama.  Theories  and  dramas 
of  Corneille,  Racine,  and  Moliere.  Reading  of  their  chief  dramatic  works. 
Written  critical  reports  and  discussion.   Credit,  Six  hours.  Not  offered  1938-39. 

250.  French  Seminar.  A  conference  course  in  which  the  student  is 
required  to  do  investigative  work  on  problems  of  French  literature.  Outside 
readings  and  written  reports.     Credit,  to  be  arranged.     Dr.  Monticone. 

GERMAN 

1,  2.  Elementary  German.  Elementary  phonetics  as  a  guide  to 
pronunciation,  dictation,  exercises,  reading  of  simple  prose,  grammar.  Credit, 
Six  hours.     Dr.  Dirks. 

3,   4.     Intermediate   German.     Review   of  German    grammar   with 

supplementary  translation,  both  written  and  oral.  Supplementary  reading 

of  modern  German  prose.  Prerequisite:  German  2,  or  two  years  of  high 
school  German.     Credit,  Six  hours.     Dr.  Dirks. 

115,  116.  Advanced  German.  Chief  emphasis  on  reading  of  modern 
German  prose  writers,  such  as  Keller,  Storm,  Heyse.  German  composition, 
oral  practice,  grammar,  written  work.     Credit,  Six  hours.     Dr.  Dirks. 

117,  118.  Goethe's  Faust.  Interpretation  of  both  parts  of  Goethe's 
masterpiece  in  connection  with  a  general  study  of  the  author's  life  and  works. 
The  Faust  legend.  Marlowe's  Faust.  The  puppet  play.  German  literary 
thought  as  reflected  in  Goethe's  gradual  development  of  his  Faust.  Conducted 
partly  in  German.     Credit,  Six  hours.     Not  offered  1938-39. 

119,  120.  Schiller.  A  study  of  the  life  and  works  of  Schiller.  De- 
tailed study  of  his  important  dramas.  Written  and  oral  reports.  Conducted 
partly  in  German.     Credit,  Six  hours.     Dr.  Dirks. 
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121,  122.  History  of  German  Literature.  Lectures  partly  in  Ger- 
man, with  outside  reading  of  representative  works  from  the  eighth  century 
to  the  present.  Emphasis  on  the  relation  of  literature  to  other  fields  of 
German  culture  and  to  the  literatures  of  England  and  France.  Credit,  Six 
hours.     Not  offered  1938-39. 

123,  124.  Hebbel  and  Heine.  A  study  of  the  authors'  lives.  Reading 
of  Hebbel's  Maria  Magdalene,  Herodes  and  Marianne,  Agnes  Bernauer,  and 
of  Heine's  famous  lyrics.  Written  reports,  conducted  partly  in  German. 
Credit,  Six  hours.     Not  offered  1938-39. 

125,  126.  Kleist  and  Grillparzer.  Intensive  study  of  their  important 
dramas.    Lectures  reports,  conducted  partly  in  German.    Not  offered  1938-39. 

201,202.  The  Romantic  Movement  in  Germany.  The  precursors: 
the  Romantic  School  proper;  the  later  romanticists.  Lectures  partly  in 
German,  collateral  reading  and  reports.  Credit,  Six  hours.  Not  offered 
1938-39. 

203,  204.  Modern  German  Literature.  The  literary  movements 
since  Naturalism  to  the  present  time,  with  special  attention  to  Gerhart 
Hauptmann.     Credit,  Six  hours.     Not  offered  1938-39. 

205,  206.  Scientific  German.  The  course  is  planned  to  give  the 
student  a  working  knowledge  of  the  German  language  which  will  enable  him 
to  read  German  scientific  works  relating  to  his  profession.  Credit,  Four  hours. 
Not  offered  1938-39. 

207,  208.  History  of  the  German  Language.  The  Indo-Germanic 
groups.  The  primitive  Germanic  group.  Oul  High  German.  Intensive 
study  of  the  Middle  High  German  period.  New  High  German  as  spoken  in 
the  Saxon  Chancellery  in  the  XVI  Century  and  beginnings  of  Modern 
High  German.  Conducted  partly  in  German.  Credit,  Four  hours.  Not 
offered  1938-39. 

295.  Comparative  Literature.  Goethe's  Faust.  A  study  of  the 
masterpiece  conducted  in  English.  The  Faust  legend  in  mediaeval  German 
literature  Marlowe's.  Doctor  Faustus.  The  puppet  play.  German  liter- 
ary thought  as  reflected  in  Goethe's  gradual  development  of  his  Faust.  Espe- 
cial reference  to  the  influence  of  Storm  and  Stress  literature,  the  Classics  and 
the  Romantic  Movements.    Credit,  Two  hours.    Not  offered. 

ITALIAN 

1,  2.     Elementary  Italian.     Pronunciation,  reading,  dictation,  gram- 
mar, exercises,   Beginners'   Reader  of  short  stories  and  poems.     The  main 
Furpose  of  this  course  is  to  enable  students  to  understand  written  and  spoken 
talian.     Credit,  Six  hours.     Dr.  Columbo. 

3,  4.  Intermediate  Italian.  Grammar,  composition,  readings  from 
modern  Italian  literature.     Credit,  Six  hours.     Dr.  Columbo. 

115,  116.  Advanced  Italian.  Survey  of  the  relation  of  Italian  civiliza- 
tion and  literature.     History  of  Italy.     Credit,  Six  hours.     Dr.  Columbo. 

117,118.  Dante.  Detailed  study  of  the  "Divina  Commedia."  Credit, 
Four  hours.     Not  offered  1938-39. 

201.  Literature  of  the  XIII  and  XIV  Centuries.  The  origin  of  the 
Italian  language  and  the  study  of  the  leading  authors  of  the  XIII  and  XIV 
centuries.     Lectures  and  reports.     Credit,  Two  hours.     Dr.  Columbo. 
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202.  Literature  of  the  XV  and  XVI  Centuries.  Selected  works 
mainly  from  Pulci,  Ariosto,  Torquato,  Tasso,  Machiavelli,  Castiglione.  Dis- 
cussions, readings  and  reports.    Credit,  Two  hours.    Not  offered  1938-39. 

203.  Literature  of  the  XVIII  and  XIX  Centuries.  Selected  works 
of  the  leading  authors  from  Goldoni  to  Carducci.  Credit,  Two  hours.  Not 
offered  1938-39. 

204.  Modern  Italian  Novel  and  Drama.  Selected  works  mainly  from 
Verga,  Fogazzaro,  Deledda,  Pirandello,  Bracco,  D'Annunzio.  Credit,  Two 
hours.     Not  offered  1938-39. 

POLISH 

1,  2.  Elementary  Polish.  An  introductory  course  for  students  with 
no  previous  knowledge  of  Polish.  Practice  in  pronunciation  through  phonetic 
study  and  drill.  Principles  of  grammar  with  practical  exercises.  Mastering 
of  basic  vocabulary  and  popular  idioms.  Memorization  of  easy  conversations 
and  poems.     Credit,  Six  hours.     Dr.  Krolowna. 

3,  4.  Intermediate  Polish.  Dictation  and  memorization.  Reading 
of  easy  selections.     Conversation.     Credit,  Six  hours.     Dr.  Krolowna. 

115,  116.  Advanced  Polish.  Oral  and  written  composition.  Reading 
on  Polish  history,  culture  and  civilization.     Credit,  Six  hours.     Dr.  Krolowna. 

117,  118.  Comparative  Literature.  A  study  of  Polish  literature, 
social  and  historical  background,  interrelationship  with  other  literatures  of 
the  World.  (Course  conducted  in  English.)  Textbook — Polish  Literature, 
Dyboski.     Credit,  Six  hours.     Dr.  Krolowna. 

119,  120.  Polish  Literature.  A  survey  of  Polish  literature,  with 
illustrative  readings  from  the  principal  writers.  Stress  is  laid  in  the  Nine- 
teenth century.  Written  summaries  based  on  the  reading.  Credit,  Six  hours. 
Dr.  Krolowna. 

SPANISH 

1,  2.  Elementary  Spanish.  Pronunciation,  reading,  dictation,  gram- 
mar exercises,  translation — Pequena  Encyclopedia.  Credit,  Six  hours.  Dr. 
Monticone,  Corriols. 

3,  4.  Intermediate  Spanish.  Grammar  continued.  Translation  writ- 
ten and  oral;  easy  composition;  irregular  verbs  systematically  studied;  prac- 
tice in  understanding  the  language  spoken;  exercises.  Credit,  Six  hours.  Dr. 
Corriols. 

113.  Conversation.  For  students  who  have  a  good  knowledge  of 
grammar  and  vocabulary.  Credit,  Three  hours.     Dr.  Corriols. 

114.  History  of  Spanish  Literature.  A  general  survey  of  Spanish 
literature  from  the  Spanish-Latin  period  to  modern  times.  Lectures.  Pre- 
requisite, Span.  113.  Credit,  Three  hours.     Dr.  Corriols. 

116.  Reading  Course.  Reading  and  translating  of  graded  short  stor- 
ies and  novels  of  Spanish  and  South  American  writers.  Lectures  on  the  origin 
of  Spanish  and  other  Romance  languages.  Conversation  and  general  discus- 
sion. The  purpose  of  this  course  is  to  improve  the  ability  of  the  student  in  the 
quick  comprehension  of  Spanish  both  written  and  spoken  by  bringing  him  in 
contact  with  idiomatic  construction.  Credit,  Three  hours.     Dr.  Corriols. 
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118.  Fundamentals  of  Composition.  Difficult  phases  of  transla- 
tion. Study  of  idioms.  Prerequisite,  Span.  113.  Credit,  Three  hours.  Dr. 
Corriols. 

201.  Literary  Studies.  Special  emphasis  on  the  contemporary  essays. 
Reports  to  be  written  on  approved  subjects.  Credit,  Three  hours.  Not  offered 
1938-39. 

202.  Advanced  Spanish  Literature.  Historical  influence  on  some 
works  of  literature  and  legend.  Reports  to  be  written  on  assigned  subjects. 
Credit,  Three  hours.     Not  offered  1938-39. 

203.  Spanish  Classics.  Poema  del  Cid,  Infantes  de  Lara,  La  Celestina, 
La  novela  picaresca,  Lope  de  Vega,  Fuente  Ovejuna,  Calderon  La  Vida  es 
Sueno,  Tirso  de  Molina  El  Burlador  de  Sevilla.  Prerequisite,  ability  to  under- 
stand spoken  Spanish.     Credit,  Three  hours.     Not  offered  1938-39. 

204.  Don  Quixote.  Reading  of  Don  Quixote  from  both  the  English 
and  Spanish  texts.  Written  commentaries  based  on  class  lectures.  Prerequi- 
site, ability  to  speak  and  understand  Spanish.  Credit,  Three  hours.  Not 
offered  1938-39. 

MATERIA  MEDICA 

2.  Pharmacology.  The  pharmacology,  use,  posology,  and  toxicology 
of  medicinal  substances.  Emphasis  is  placed  on  inorganic  and  synthetic  drugs. 
Prerequisites:  Chemistry  2  and  12.  Class,  3  hours.  Credit,  Three  hours. 
Dr.  Voss. 

5,  6.  Pharmacognosy.  The  following  factors  are  considered  for 
important  drugs  of  vegetable  and  animal  origin;  official  titles;  synonyms, 
sources,  habitat,  part  or  product  used,  assay,  constituents,  action,  dose  and 
identification.  Prerequisites:  Materia  Medica  2;  Chemistry  2  and  12.  Class, 
4  hours.    Credit,  Four  hours  each  semester.     Dr.  Voss. 

200.  Special  Problems  in  Pharmacognosy.  Graduate  students 
undertake  original  investigation  in  pharmacognosy.  Credit,  To  be  arranged. 
Dr.  Voss.     Not  offered  1938-39. 

201.  Microscopic  Pharmacognosy.  A  course  dealing  with  the  struc- 
ture and  microchemical  reactions  of  vegetable  drugs  and  certain  foods.  Pre- 
requisites: Chemistry  12;  Biology  7,  11.  Class,  1  hour;  laboratory,  4  to  6 
hours.     Credit,  Three  or  Four  hours.     Dr.  Voss.     Not  offered  1938-39. 

203.  Seminar.  Open  to  graduate  students  in  pharmacy,  on  consulta- 
tion.    Credit,  To  be  arranged.     Staff. 

MATHEMATICS 

13.  Advanced  Algebra.  Quadratics,  progressions,  inequalities,  loga- 
rithms, binomial  theorem,  ratio,  proportion,  variation,  convergence  of  series. 
Partial  fractions,  determinants.  Permutations  and  combinations.  Theory 
of  Equations.     Credit,  Three  hours.     Mr.  Kozora. 

14.  Solid  Geometry.  Theories  of  space;  axioms;  lines  and  planes  in 
space;  prism;  pyramid;  sphere  and  related  solids.  Credit,  Two  hours.  Mr. 
Kozora. 

15.  Advanced  Algebra.  Quadratics,  progressions,  inequalities,  loga- 
rithms, binominal  theorem  ratio,  proportion,  variation,  convergence  of  series. 
Partial  fractions,  determinants.  Permutations  and  combinations.  Theory 
of  Equations.    Credit,  Two  hours.     Dr.  Cronin. 
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22.  Plane  and  Spherical  Trigonometry.  The  definitions;  their  geo- 
metric basis;  their  relations.  Solutions  of  right  triangles;  addition  and  sub- 
traction of  formulas.  Extension  of  definitions.  Trigonometric  equations. 
Inverse  functions.  Solution  of  oblique  triangles.  Credit,  Two  hours.  Dr. 
Cronin. 

25,  26.  Analytical  Geometry.  The  point;  straight  line,  conic  sec- 
tions; systems  of  co-ordinates;  transformation  of  co-ordinates;  general  equa- 
tion of  second  degree;  point,  line  and  plane  in  space.  Credit,  Four  hours. 
Dr.  Cronin. 

33,  34.  Calculus.  Principles  and  methods  of  differentiation;  Taylor's 
theorem,  tangents  and  asymptotes;  maxima  and  minima;  curve  tracing. 
Integration;  fundamental  forms;  methods  of  reduction;  rectification  of  plane 
curves;  surface  and  volume  of  solids.     Credit,  Six  hours.     Dr.  Cronin 

133,134.  Advanced  Calculus.  A  continuation  of  33,  34,  with  special 
emphasis  on  differentials  and  infinitesimals;  continuity;  series.  References: 
Wilson,  Woods.     Credit,  Six  hours.     Not  offered  1938-39. 

145,  146.  Logic  of  Algebra.  Development  of  the  complete  number, 
system;  historical  and  theoretical;  the  fundamental  laws  and  definitions. 
Credit,  Six  hours.     Not  offered  1938-39. 

147,  148.  Theory  of  Equations.  Credit,  Six  hours.  Not  offered 
1938-39. 

213,  214.  Differential  Equations.  A.  Ordinary.  B.  Partial.  Credit. 
Six  hours.     Not  offered  1938-39. 

243,  244.  Analytical  Mechanics.  Central  forces;  potential;  attrac- 
tion of  bodies;  planetary  motion;  problem  of  two  bodies,  of  three  bodies.  By 
request.     Credit,  Six  hours.     Not  offered  1938-39. 


MILITARY  SCIENCE  AND  TACTICS 

BASIC  COURSE,  FIELD  ARTILLERY 

1,  2.  M.  S.  &  T.  Military  fundamentals,  including  citizenship,  military 
history  and  policy,  national  defense  and  the  R.  O.  T.  C,  current  international 
situation,  military  discipline,  courtesies  and  customs  of  the  Army,  sanitation, 
personal  hygiene,  first  aid,  military  organization,  dismounted  drill,  ceremonies, 
practice  in  command;  elementary  gunnery,  including  operation  of  cannon, 
ballistics,  effect  of  artillery  projectiles  and  practice  in  commanding;  cannon 
and  ammunition;  the  unit  of  Field  Artillery  (Battery),  covering  technique 
in  battle. 

Theoretical  instruction  1  hour,  practical  instruction  2  hours.     Freshman 
year.     Credit,  Two  hours. 

3,  4.  M.  S.  &T.  Dismounted  drill  and  ceremonies;  operation  of  cannon; 
use  of  survey  and  observation  instruments;  radio,  telephone  and  other  means 
of  communication;  nomenclature,  construction,  operation  and  maintenance 
of  automotive  vehicles. 

Theoretical  instruction  1  hour,  practical  instruction  2  hours.  Sopho- 
more year.     Credit,  Two  hours. 
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ADVANCED  COURSE,  FIELD  ARTILLERY 

5,  6.  M.  S.  &T.  Dismounted  drill  and  ceremonies;  operation  of  cannon; 
advanced  gunnery  including  the  application  of  mathematics  and  use  of  pre- 
cision instruments  in  artillery  marksmanship;  duties  of  personnel  in  tactical 
disposition  of  field  artillery;  use  in  field  artillery  of  automotive  vehicles. 

At  Summer  Training  Camp.  (Six  weeks) — Practical  instruction  in 
subjects  covered  during  basic  course  and  first  year  advanced  course,  also 
interior  guard  duty,  marches  and  camps,  defense  against  chemical  warfare, 
camouflage,  field  fortifications  and  target  practice. 

Theoretical  instruction  2  hours,  practical  instruction  3  hours.  Junior 
year.     Credit,  Six  hours. 

7,  8.  M.  S.  &  T.  Dismounted  drill  and  ceremonies;  tactics  of  infantry, 
cavalry,  aviation  and  field  artillery;  military  history  and  policy;  military  law; 
army  administration;  practice  in  instructing  and  commanding  military 
personnel. 

Theoretical  instruction  3  hours,  practical  instruction  2  hours.  Senior 
year.     Credit,  Six  hours. 

MUSIC 

PIANO 

Music  1,  2;  3,  4;  5,  6;  7,  8.  These  courses  receive  a  total  of  forty 
semester  hours.  Each  semester  hour  requires  three  hours'  preparation  a 
week.  Students  are  examined  at  entrance  to  determine  their  standing  in 
the  course.  They  must  complete  all  the  required  assignments  satisfactorily 
as  determined  by  examination  at  the  end  of  the  semester  in  order  to  receive 
credit  for  the  course.     Credit,  Eight  hours.     Staff. 

ORGAN 

Music  1,  2.  Manual  and  Pedal  Technique.  Principles  of  Organ  Play- 
ing, A.  Eaglefield  Hull.  Lemmens-Widor,  Vol.  I.  Bach  for  Beginners  (Barnes). 
Master  Studies  for  the  Organ,  (Carl).  Rheinberger's  Trios,  Pieces  selected 
from  the  easier  works  of  Guilmant  and  Dubois.    Credit,  Eight  hours.    Staff. 

Music  3,  4.  Manual  and  Pedal  Technique  continued.  Bach's  Eight 
Little  Preludes  and  Fugues.  Scales  (Koch).  Pedal  Studies  (Nilson).  Pastoral 
to  Sonata  in  D  flat  (Rheinberger).  Works  of  Old  Masters:  Buxtehude, 
Frescobaldi,  Pachelbel.  Master  Studies  for  the  Organ  (Carl).  Credit,  Eight 
hours.     Staff. 

Music  5,  6.  Bach-Preludes  and  Fugues.  Inventions  (Koch).  Chorale 
Preludes.  Chant  and  Choral  Accompaniment.  Scales  and  Modern  Masters. 
Credit,  Twelve  hours.     Staff. 

Music  7,  8.  Bach-Greater  Organ  Compositions.  Selections  from: 
Franck,  Widor,  Bossi,  Mendelssohn,  Reger,  Mailing,  concert  works  (Historical 
Recitals)  Joseph  Bonnett.     Credit,  Twelve  hours.     Staff. 

VIOLIN 

Music  1,  2;  3,  4;  5,  6;  7,  8.  These  courses  receive  a  total  of  forty  se- 
mester hours  of  credit.  Each  semester  hour  requires  three  hours'  preparation 
a  week.  Students  are  examined  at  entrance  to  determine  their  standing  in 
the  course.  They  must  complete  the  required  assignments  satisfactorily  as 
determined  by  examination  at  the  close  of  the  semester  to  receive  credit  for 
the  course.     Credit,  Six  to  eight  hours.     Staff. 
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Each  student  of  the  violin  is  required  to  learn  to  play  the  viola  before 
he  receives  a  degree. 

The  final  examinations  will  be  the  satisfactory  performance  before  the 
faculty  of  one  of  the  following  concertos:  Bruch,  B  Minor;  Mozart,  D  Major; 
Mendelssohn,  E  Minor;  Spohr,  No.  8;  or  Wieniawski,  D  Minor;  and  the 
reading  at  sight  of  a  composition  selected  by  the  examiners. 

VOICE 

Music  1,  2;  3,  4;  5,  6;  7,  8.  The  work  of  the  first  two  or  three  years  is 
confined  to  the  study  of  Henneman,  Concone,  Vaccai,  and  the  Italian  songs 
of  the  sixteenth  and  seventeenth  century.  This  literature  affords  the  student 
an  opportunity  to  sing  in  the  medium  of  the  voice,  with  a  sustained  but  moving 
tone-stream,  and  stimulates  in  him  a  conception  of  lyric  phrasing  and  feeling 
for  the  sound-parts  of  speech.     Staff. 

Upon  this  foundation  may  be  superimposed  the  beginning  of  a  repertoire. 
At  graduation  the  student  must  be  able  to  sing  with  freedom  and  with  some 
musical  insight  a  program  drawn  from  the  old  and  later  Italian  composers, 
the  old  English  songs,  arias  from  opera  and  oratorio,  lieder  and  the  modern 
French  and  English  songs.     Credit,  Six  to  eight  hours.     Staff. 

OTHER  INSTRUMENTS 

Other  orchestral  instruments  (Flute,  Clarinet,  Trumpet,  French  Horn, 
Trombone,  etc.)  may  be  elected  as  major  instruments.  Courses  in  these 
instruments  require  the  same  amount  of  preparation  and  study  as  those 
outlined  above,  and  demand  the  same  standard  of  attainment  for  satisfactory 
completion  of  the  course. 

SECONDARY  PIANO 

Music  11,  12;  13,  14.  These  courses  consist  of  private  instruction  under 
supervision  of  the  faculty.     Credit,  Four  hours. 

PUBLIC  PERFORMANCE 

Music  19,  20.  Senior  Recital  required  of  those  students  who  select 
performing  as  a  major  rather  than  teaching.  Credit,  Two  hours. 

ENSEMBLE 

Music  21,  22;  23,  24;  25,  26;  27,  28.  This  term  includes  all  the  types 
of  concerted  music  participated  in  by  the  student.  Those  studying  string 
instruments  play  with  the  String  Ensemble  and  with  the  Orchestra,  which 
as  a  practically  complete  symphonic  unit,  includes  students  of  all  other  instru- 
ments except  piano.  Piano  ensemble  experience  consists  in  accompanying  or 
assisting  the  smaller  ensemble  groups.  Every  student  is  required  to  belong 
to  the  Chorus  as  an  extension  of  his  Sight  Singing  course.  Credit,  Two  to 
Four  hours. 

GENERAL  COURSES 

29,  30.  Piano  Ensemble  and  Recital  Class.  Required  in  the  first 
year  of  students  who  elect  piano  as  a  major.  Credit,  Four  hours.  Not  offered 
1938-39. 
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31,  32.  Elementary  Harmony.  This  course  attempts  to  acquaint  the 
student  with  the  material  used  in  musical  composition.  Study  of  the  under- 
lying rudiments  of  music.  Formation  of  scales,  intervals,  triads.  Inversions 
of  the  chords,  dominant  seventh  chord,  dominant  ninth  chord.  Credit,  Four 
hours.     Mr.  Aranyi. 

33,  34.  Practical  Harmony.  Altered  Chords.  Suspensions.  Modu- 
lations. Simple  ornamental  devices.  Assigned  melodies  and  basses.  The 
study  of  the  subordinate  triads,  chords  of  the  seventh  and  their  inversions  at 
the  piano;  their  use  in  accompanying  melodies;  creating  short  musical  phrases. 
Credit,  Four  hours 

35.  Advanced  Harmony.  An  extended  use  of  modulations.  The 
chromatic  and  the  enharmonic  element.   Credit,  Two  hours.  Mr.  Del  Bianco. 

36.  Elementary  Counterpoint.  The  examination  of  the  active  scale 
steps,  simple  melody  writing,  the  joining  of  two  voices.  Two-part  motive 
development.    Prerequisite:  Music  35.    Credit,  Two  hours.    Mr.  Del  Bianco. 

37.  Advanced  Counterpoint.  Three-part  motive  development,  canon 
and  fugue.    Prerequisite:     Music  36.    Credit,  Two  hours.    Mr.  Del  Bianco. 

38.  Form.  This  course  provides  the  student  with  the  opportunity  to 
practice  writing  in  the  more  elemental  forms  of  musical  composition.  Pre- 
requisite:   Music  37.    Credit,  Two  hours.     Mr.  Del  Bianco. 

39.  40.  Piano  Ensemble  and  Recital  Class.  Second  year.  Continu- 
ation of  29,  30.     Credit,  Two  hours.     Not  offered  1938-39. 

41,  42.  Sight  Singing,  Ear  Training,  Dictation.  Development  of 
the  auditive  faculties;  application  of  sol-fa  syllables  as  an  aid  in  developing 
accuracy  and  fluency  in  sight-reading;  notation  of  melodies  and  rhythms. 
Credit,  Two  hours.     Staff. 

43,  44.  Sight  Singing,  Ear  Training,  Dictation.  Continuation  of 
41,  42.  Special  emphasis  on  the  minor  mode  and  modulations;  notation  of 
melodies  and  chords  in  major  and  minor.   Prerequisite:   Music  41,  42.   Credit, 

Two  hours.     Staff. 

45,  46.  Voice  Class.  Legato  and  sostenuto  types  of  singing.  Forma- 
tion and  focus  of  vowel.  Analysis  of  speech  mechanism.  Credit,  Two  hours. 
Not  offered  1938-39. 

47,  48.  General  Liturgy.  A  survey  of  the  general  ceremonies  in  the 
"Missa  Cantata"  and  the  "Missa  Solemnis."  Comprising  also  a  general 
knowledge  of  the  ecclesisatical  year  and  such  other  ceremonies  as  Vespers  and 
Benediction,  ceremonies  of  Holy  Week.  Credit,  Two  hours.  Not  offered 
1938-39. 

51,  52.  History  of  Music.  First  year.  Survey  of  the  development  of 
music,  including  theory  of  forms,  from  earliest  times  to  Beethoven.  Credit, 
Two  hours.     Mr.  Lissfelt. 

53,  54.  History  of  Music.  Second  year.  Continuation  of  Music  51, 
52;  music  from  time  of  Beethoven  to  the  present  day.  Prerequisite:  Music 
51,  52.    Credit,  Two  hours.     Mr.  Lissfelt. 

55,  56.  Musical  Analysis.  The  problems  of  the  contents  of  music, 
including  the  problems  of  musical  listening  and  musical  creating;  aesthetics 
of  music  and  psychology  of  the  listener  and  composer:  A.  The  single  musical 
motive.  B.  The  instrumental  whole.  Prerequisite:  Music  53,  54.  Credit, 
Four  hours.     Staff. 
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57,  58.  Musical  Aesthetics.  The  materials  of  music,  aesthetic  value, 
aesthetic  emotion;  study  of  the  essential  forms.  Prerequisite:  Music  55,  56. 
Credit,  Four  hours.     Not  offered  1938-39. 

59,  60.  Piano  Literature,  Music  and  History.  A  study  of  piano 
composers  and  their  works,  from  the  early  composers  to  the  present  day. 
Credit,  Two  hours.     Not  offered  1938-39. 

61,  62.  Liturgical  Music.  Gregorian  Chant.  Gregorian  Notation, 
tonality,  rhythm,  accentuation,  and  expression.  Text:  Liber  Usualis.  Com- 
plete Method  of  Gregorian  Chant:  Sunol,  O.S.B.  Credit,  Two  hours.  Not 
offered  1938-39. 

63,  64.  Liturgical  Music.  Gregorian  Chant.  Gregorian  Hymns,  their 
nature,  place  and  execution.  Simple  and  ornate  melodies.  Movement,  Com- 
mon tones — liturgical  recitatives.  Melismatic  chants.  Notes  on  Gregorian 
Paleography.  Text:  Liber  Usualis.  Complete  Method  of  Gregorian  Chant: 
Sunol,  O.S.B.     Credit,  Four  hours.     Not  offered  1938-39. 

65,  66.  Liturgical  Music.  Gregorian  Accompaniment.  Diatonic 
harmony.  Transposition  (at  the  organ)  improvisation  of  short  interludes  in 
diatonic  style.     Credit,  Four  hours.     Not  offered  1938-39. 

67,  68.  Liturgical  Music  Materials.  Instruction  in  Sacred  Music. 
General  principles,  different  kinds,  external  form,  the  liturgical  text.  Excel- 
lence of  Gregorian  Chant  and  Polyphony.  Ecclesiastical  legislation.  Credit, 
Four  hours.     Not  offered  1938-39. 

69,  70.  Liturgical  Method.  Choir  Management;  routine  of  ensemble 
organization;  selection  and  presentation  of  materials.  Treatment  of  voices: 
principles  of  voice  production  as  applied  to  groups  with  special  emphasis 
upon  the  changing  voice.     Credit,  Four  hours.     Not  offered  1938-39. 

71,  72.  Dalcroze  Eurhythmies.  The  study  of  musical  rhythm, 
phrasing,  dynamics,  by  means  of  physical  movement.  Credit,  Two  hours. 
Miss  Dorsch. 

73,  74.  Dalcroze  Eurhythmies.  The  study  and  realization  of  more 
difficult  rhythmic  problems,  such  as  polymetrie,  polyrhythmie,  rhythmic 
counterpoint,  and  unequal  beats.  Prerequisite:  Music  71,  72.  Credit,  Two 
hours.     Miss  Dorsch. 

77,  78.  Conducting.  Presents  the  elements  of  conducting  technique 
and  reading  of  scores  in  relation  to  the  materials  and  problems  of  orchestra 
and  chorus,  supplemented  by  practical  experience  in  conducting  the  orchestra 
and  chorus.     Credit,  Two  hours.     Staff. 

80.  Elements  of  Orchestration.  Endeavors  to  develop  skill  in 
orchestral  instrumentation,  which  is  the  art  of  arranging  music  for  the  orches- 
tra. This  implies  an  intimate  knowledge  of  the  range,  qualities  and  varied 
capabilities  of  all  orchestral  instruments,  and  is  developed  by  the  study  of 
representative  scores  of  the  Masters.    Credit,  Two  hours.     Mr.  Del  Bianco. 

81,  82.  Instrumental  Class.  Third  year.  In  addition  to  his  major 
instrument,  each  student  as  a  member  of  a  small  group  studies  the  various 
instruments  of  the  orchestra  in  order  to  acquire  sufficient  technique  to  handle 
adequately  the  problems  of  instrumental  teaching  and  supervision.  Credit, 
Two  hours.     Mr.  Borrelli. 
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83,  84.  Instrumental  Class.  Fourth  year.  Continuation  of  Music 
81,  82.     Credit,  Two  hours.     Mr.  Borrelli. 

121,  122.  Piano  Accompaniment.  First  year.  Credit,  Two  hours. 
Not  offered  1938-39. 

123,  124.  Piano  Accompaniment.  Second  year.  Credit,  Two  hours. 
Not  offered  1938-39. 

These  courses  are  designed  to  give  the  pianist  knowledge  and  experience  in 
accompanying  vocal  and  instrumental  solo  performers,  and  small  ensemble 
groups.  Transposition  and  sight  reading  of  accompaniments,  style  in  accom- 
paniment are  included. 

131-138.  Composition.  For  Conservatory  students  electing  composi- 
tion major.  Original  work  in  instrumental  and  vocal  forms,  solo  and  accom- 
paniment, are  stressed.  These  courses  are  taken  in  third  and  fourth  years, 
and  carry  twelve  semester  hours  credit  per  year.  Total  credit,  Twenty-four 
hours.     Not  offered  1938-39. 

145,  146.  Methods  and  Materials  in  Voice.  For  Conservatory  stu- 
dents carrying  a  voice  major  who  desire  to  teach  their  instrument.  Deals 
with  pedagogy  of  vocal  technique.     Credit,  Four  hours.    Not  offered  1938-39. 

159,  160.  Program  Arranging.  For  piano  students  of  the  Conserva- 
tory Department.  The  technique  of  program  building:  selection,  arrange- 
ment; illustrations  and  practical  experience.  Credit,  Two  hours.  Not  offered 
1938-39. 

163.  Gregorian  Notation.  Gregorian  rhythm,  accentuation  and 
expression,  Latin  pronunciation,  sight  singing  of  syllabic  chants  (the  "ordi- 
nary" chants  of  the  Mass).  Prerequisite:  Music  66.  Credit,  One  hour.  Fr. 
Rossini. 

164.  Gregorian  Modes.  Psalmody,  aesthetics  of  the  Gregorian  Chant, 
sight  singing  of  melismatic  chants  (the  "variable"  chants  of  the  Mass),  history 
of  the  Gregorian  Chant.  Prerequisite:  Music  163.  Credit,  One  hour.  Fr. 
Rossini. 

165.  166.  Organ  Accompaniment  to  the  Gregorian  Chant.  Trans- 
position (at  the  organ),  improvisation  of  short  interludes  in  diatonic  style, 
notes  on  Gregorian  paleography  and  on  Church  liturgy.  Prerequisite:  Music 
164.    Credit,  Two  hours.     Fr.  Rossini. 

171,  172  (175,  176).  Improvisation.  The  principles  of  keyboard 
harmony  applied  to  original  composition  in  the  smaller  musical  forms.  Review 
of  chords  and  harmonic  progressions.     Credit,  Two  hours.  Not  offered  1938-39. 

173, 174.  Advanced  Eurhythmies.  A  study  of  the  underlying  principles 
of  the  Dalcroze  method;  analysis  of  rhythmic  problems;  active  participation 
in  rhythmic  exercises  of  a  more  difficult  nature,  with  especial  emphasis  on 
polyrhythms,  unequal  beats  and  measures,  and  plastic  movement.  Credit, 
Two  hours.     Not  offered  1938-39. 

175,  176.  Advanced  Choral  Conducting  and  Score  Study.  Study  of 
the  choral  scores  of  Handel,  Bach,  Beethoven,  Bruckner;  supplemented  by 
practical  experience  in  conducting  the  University  Chorus.  Credit,  Two  hours. 
Not  offered  1938-39. 
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177,  178.     Advanced  Instrumental  Conducting  and  Score  Study. 

Study  of  the  instrumental  works  of  Haydn,  Mozart,  Beethoven,  Schubert, 
Schumann,  Mendelssohn,  Brahms,  Bruckner,  Mohler,  Richard  Strauss,  sup- 
plemented by  practical  experience  in  conducting  the  University  Orchestra  in 
rehearsals  and  performances.    Credit,  Two  hours.     Mr.  Del  Bianco. 

181,    182.     Methods    and    Materials    for    Stringed    Instruments. 

Credit,  Two  hours.     Not  offered  1938-39. 

183,  184.     Methods  and  Materials  for  Brass  Instruments.    Credit, 

Two  hours.     Not  offered  1938-39. 

185,   186.     Methods  and  Materials  for  Woodwind  Instruments. 

Credit,  Two  hours.     Not  offered  1938-39. 

187,  188.     Methods  and  Materials  for  Organ.     Credit,  Two  hours. 
Not  offered  1938-39. 

189,  190.     Methods  and  Materials  for  Piano.    Credit,  Two  hours. 
Not  offered  1938-39. 

These  courses  furnish  instrumental  students  with  technique  and  pedagogy 
of  instrumental  teaching.  For  Conservatory  students  who  desire  to  teach 
their  major  instrument. 

NURSING 

3-4.  Anatomy.  Study  of  the  structure  and  significance  of  the  various 
organs  of  the  human  body.  Material  presented  by  lecture  and  demonstration. 
Laboratory  work  includes  the  study  of  human  structures  and  the  dissection 
of  laboratory  animals.     Credit,  Six  hours.     Miss  Johnson. 

9.  S.  S.  Survey  of  Nursing.  This  general  survey  course  in  the 
history  of  nursing  will  also  include  methods  of  presentation  of  the  subject  in 
schools  of  Nursing.     Credit,  Two  hours.     Miss  Tobin. 

101,  102.  Modern  Trends  in  Nursing  Education.  This  general 
survey  at  graduate  level,  deals  with  the  recent  development  of  all  branches 
of  the  profession  of  nursing.  As  each  field  is  presented  and  evaluated,  the 
opportunities  within  the  field  will  be  emphasized.  This  course  will  be  con- 
ducted by  discussion  and  lecture.     Credit,  Four  hours.     Miss  Tobix. 

103,  104.     Curriculum  Construction  in  Nursing  Education.     The 

plan  in  this  course  will  be  to  consider  the  underlying  principles  involved  in 
curriculum  construction.  In  the  main  the  work  will  be  along  the  line  of 
group  activity,  but  opportunity  will  be  given  to  students  to  work  on  individual 
problems.     Credit,  Four  hours.     Miss  Tobin. 

107,  108.  Mental  Hygiene.  It  is  expected  that  this  course  will  help 
orient  the  student  to  his  present  day  life.  The  origin  and  remedial  aspects 
of  behavior  patterns  will  be  presented  in  the  light  of  recent  findings  in  this 
special  field  of  research.     Credit,  Two  hours.     Dr.  Hill. 

109.  Health  Education.  This  course  presents  the  principles  and  the 
methods  involved  in  the  construction  of  the  health  program  which  incorporate! 
both  a  personal  and  community  point  of  view.  Credit,  Two  hours.  Miss 
Johnson. 
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111.  Ward  Management  and  Teaching.  This  course  will  present 
the  ward  management  and  its  teaching  possibilities  as  an  integrated  unit  of 
the  hospital.  Method  of  teaching  will  be  presented;  case  study  and  the 
assignment  of  student  nurses  for  clinical  experience  will  be  stressed;  considera- 
tion will  be  given  criteria  for  the  selection  of  materials,  formulation  of  pro- 
grams, and  other  important  aspects  of  the  ward.  Opportunity  will  be  given 
to  any  student  who  desires  to  work  on  a  specific  research  problem  in  relation 
to  ward  teaching  or  management.  This  carries  an  extra  credit  hour.  Credit, 
Two  or  Three  hours.     Miss  McCormick. 

113.  Teaching  of  Nursing  Arts  in  Schools  of  Nursing.  The  plan 
of  this  course  will  be  to  present  the  underlying  principles  involved  in  teaching 
the  nursing  arts.  Emphasis  will  be  placed  upon  the  importance  of  scientific 
method  in  evaluating  nursing  procedures.  Opportunity  will  be  given  to  work 
on  practical  problems.     Credit,  Two  hours.     Miss  Johnson. 

119.  Professional  Problems.  Open  to  graduate  nurses  who  present 
a  background  of  experience  in  teaching,  supervision,  or  administration, 
Problems  which  have  emerged  from  experience  will  be  discussed  and  analyzed. 
Not  offered  1938-39. 

120.  Teaching  in  Public  Health  Nursing.  This  course  considers 
the  principles  guiding  selection  of  content  and  methods  best  suited  to  indi- 
vidual and  group  teaching  in  home  visits,  clinics,  conferences,  clubs  and 
other  educational  health  activities.  Special  emphasis  will  be  given  methods 
used  with  different  age  groups  of  varying  educational,  social  and  racial  back- 
grounds.    Credit,  Two  hours.     Not  offered  1938-39. 

121.  Supervision  in  Schools  of  Nursing.  For  students  engaged  in 
or  preparing  for  supervision  in  schools  of  nursing.  Underlying  principles  of 
supervision  stressed.  Analysis  of  an  integrated  program  of  study  for  all 
services  within  the  hospital  as  a  whole.  Opportunity  will  be  given  to  any 
student  who  desires  to  work  on  a  specific  research  problem  in  relation  to 
supervision.  This  carries  an  extra  credit  hour.  Credit,  Three  hours.  Miss 
Johnson. 

123.     Public  Health  Administration  and  Community  Hygiene. 

This  course  deals  with  the  organization  and  administration  of  public  health. 
Credit,  Two  hours.     Dr.  Hadley. 

125,  126.  Nursing  in  Preventable  Diseases.  Through  lectures  and 
discussions  the  role  of  the  nurse  in  her  relation  to  diseases  of  a  communicable 
nature  is  studied.  This  involves  the  study  of  the  diseases  of  this  group. 
The  responsibility  of  the  nurse  at  the  bedside  and  in  community  health  pro- 
grams is  emphasized.     Credit,  Four  hours.     Not  offered  1938-39. 

128.  Practice  Teaching.  This  experience  will  be  obtained  in  local 
Schools  of  Nursing  arranged  under  the  direction  of  the  university.  For  pre- 
requisites, student  is  directed  to  consult  the  particular  course  in  which  she  is 
enrolled.     Credit,  Two  hours.     Miss  Johnson. 

129,  130.  Child  Health  and  Guidance.  This  course  deals  with  the 
physical,  mental,  and  emotional  growth  of  the  normal  child  with  special 
emphasis  on  habit-formation  and  the  correction  of  behavior  problems.  Con- 
sideration will  be  given  to  specific  measures  for  the  prevention  of  common 
childhood  disease.     Credit,  Two  hours.     Miss  McCormick. 

131.  Administration  in  Schools  of  Nursing.  This  course  deals  with 
the  structure  and  functions  of  a  school  of  nursing  and  its  relation  to  the 
hospital,  university  and  community.  Credit,  Three  hours.  Not  offered 
1938-39. 
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133.  Nutrition.  This  course  presents  the  essentials  of  an  adequate 
diet,  the  food  needs  of  persons  of  different  ages  and  activities  and  the  nutritive 
values  of  common  food  materials  with  special  regard  to  the  relation  of  such 
knowledge  to  health.     Credit,  Four  hours.     Mrs.  Blasier. 

134.  Public  Health  Nursing — Special  Fields.  The  application  of 
the  principles  of  public  health  nursing  to  special  fields  of  public  health  nursing 
such  as  the  nurse  in  industry  and  the  nurse  in  a  rural  service.  A  considera- 
tion of  the  problems  related  to  the  functions  of  the  nurse  in  these  fields. 
Credit,  Two  hours.     Miss  Rue. 

135.  Public  Health  Nursing — Principles  and  Practice.  Considera- 
tion is  given  to  the  history  and  development  of  public  health  nursing  and  the 
objectives  and  functions  in  the  field  of  public  health  nursing  to  meet  com- 
munity needs.  It  includes  the  organization  of  public  health  nursing  services 
under  private  and  public  auspices.    Credit,  Two  hours.     Miss  Rue. 

136.  School  Nursing.  The  course  deals  with  the  developments  in 
school  nursing,  the  objectives  and  functions  of  the  nurse  in  school  health 
work  in  rural  and  urban  schools,  and  the  problems  in  building  a  well  rounded 
school  health  program.     Credit,  Two  hours.     Miss  Rue. 

137.  Public    Health   Nursing.     Maternity,    Infancy,    Pre-school. 

The  course  considers  the  developments,  organization  and  programs  of  services 
in  maternity,  infancy  and  pre-school  services  and  the  function  of  the  nurse  in 
these  programs.    Credit,  Two  hours.     Miss  Rue. 

138.  Special  Case  Work.  An  introductory  course  giving  brief  his- 
torical background  and  designed  to  give  students  such  information  as  will 
prove  useful  to  them  as  nurses.  The  course  includes  a  general  survey  of  the 
field,  information  regarding  particular  agencies,  and  acquaintance  with  the 
basic  principles  of  case  work.     Credit,  Two  hours. 

139.  140,  142,  143.  Field  Experience.  An  opportunity  for  well 
rounded  experience  in  family  health  work  is  provided  through  the  cooperation 
of  the  Public  Health  Nursing  Association  of  Pittsburgh.  It  includes  bedside 
care  in  the  home,  antepartum  and  child  health  service,  programs  for  the 
control  of  syphilis  and  tuberculosis  as  well  as  work  with  acute  communicable 
disease  cases,  and  gives  emphasis  to  the  practice  of  social  work  as  applied 
to  public  health  nursing  practice  in  the  agency.  Service  in  the  county  is 
also  included  with  opportunity  for  experience  in  the  school  service.  The 
previous  experience  of  the  student  will  be  considered  in  selecting  and  assigning 
her  to  the  field.     Credit,  Ten  hours.     Staff. 

144.  Evaluation  of  Nursing  Ability.  The  principles  which  underlie 
the  construction  and  use  of  tests  and  examinations  will  be  considered  as  they 
apply  in  the  field  of  nursing.  Problems  involved  in  the  rating  of  ability  in 
clinical  practice  will  be  analyzed  and  basic  fundamentals  of  rating  will  be 
emphasized.     Credit,  Two  hours.     Miss  McCormick. 

PHARMACY 

1.  Theory  of  Pharmacy.  An  introduction  to  the  study  of  pharmacy. 
The  United  States  Pharmacopoeia,  the  National  Formulary,  the  dispensatories, 
metrology,  specific  gravity,  weights  and  measures,  heat  and  its  application, 
thermometers,  etc.,  are  studied.  General  processes  such  as  comminution, 
solution,  extraction,  and  distillation  are  studied  in  the  classroom  and  illustrated 
in  the  laboratory.  The  use  of  many  kinds  of  pharmaceutical  apparatus  is 
taught.  Class,  2  hours;  laboratory,  4  hours.  Credit,  Three  hours.  Mr. 
Kreuer. 
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2.  Galenical  Pharmacy.  A  course  dealing  with  the  galenical  prepara- 
tions of  the  United  States  Pharmacopoeia  and  the  National  Formulary. 
Preparations  of  each  of  the  various  types,  such  as  medicated  waters,  syrups, 
emulsions,  powders,  etc.,  are  considered  individually.  Prerequisite:  Pha.  1. 
Class,  2  hours;  laboratory,  6  hours.     Credit,  Four  hours.     Dr.  Guth. 

5.  Operative  Pharmacy.The  study  and  manufacture  of  official  prepa- 
rations. Representatives  of  each  of  the  general  types,  pills,  troches,  cachets, 
extracts,  etc.,  are  made.  Technique  is  emphasized.  Prerequisite:  Pha.  2. 
Class,  2  hours;  laboratory,  4  hours.     Credit,  Three  hours.     Dr.  Guth. 

11.  Pharmaceutical  Mathematics.  A  course  dealing  with  the  prob- 
lems and  calculations  met  in  pharmaceutical  practice.  Problems  involving 
weights  and  measures,  specific  gravity  and  percentage  solutions  are  studied. 
Alligation  and  problems  involving  chemical  formulas  and  reactions  are  includ- 
ed.    Class,  3  hours.     Credit,  Three  hours.     Mr.  Kreuer. 

16.  Pharmaceutical  Latin.  An  elementary  course  dealing  with  the 
morphology  and  syntax  of  the  Latin  used  in  prescriptions  and  in  chemical, 
botanical,  and  pharmaceutical  nomenclature.  No  previous  knowledge  of 
Latin  is  assumed.  Class,  2  hours.  Credit,  Two  hours.  Drs.  Muldoon, 
Voss. 

18.  History  of  Pharmacy.  A  brief  survey  of  the  history  of  pharmacy 
from  the  earliest  times  to  the  present  day.  Especial  attention  is  given  to  the 
history  of  pharmacy  in  America.   Class,  1  hour.   Credit,  One  hour.   Mr.  Kirbt. 

19.  Pharmaceutical  Ethics.     A  lecture  course  devoted  to  the  study  of 

feneral  moral  principles  as  they  affect  pharmaceutical  and  medical  practice, 
he  course  emphasizes  the  special  responsibilities  of  the  pharmacist.     Class, 
1  hour.     Credit,  One  hour.     Dr.  Carroll. 

22.  Prescription  Practice.  An  introductory  course  dealing  with  the 
compounding  and  dispensing  of  prescriptions;  reading  and  interpreting  the 
prescription;  checking  dosages  and  quantities  of  ingredients;  prescription 
filling  and  pricing.  Preparations  are  packaged,  labeled  and  wrapped  as  in 
actual  dispensing.  Prerequisite:  Pha.  5.  Class,  2  hours;  laboratory,  6  hours. 
Credit,  Three  hours.     Mr.  Kreuer. 

27,  28.  Dispensing.  Practical  work  in  compounding  prescriptions, 
including  unusual  and  difficult  ones  selected  from  actual  medical  practice. 
Methods  of  overcoming  incompatibilities  and  dispensing  difficulties  are  studied. 
Homeopathic  pharmacy  is  considered.  Dispensing  practice  is  given  in  the 
pharmacy  and  dispensary  of  a  hospital  which  treats  30,000  patients  a  year. 
Prerequisite:  Pha.  22.  Class,  2  hours;  laboratory,  6  hours.  Credit,  Four 
hours.  Mr.  Kreuer,  Sister  Mary  Clementine,  Miss  Kettl,  Mr.  Kirby. 

31.  United  States  Pharmacopoeia.  A  systematic  and  critical  study 
of  the  inorganic  and  organic  chemicals  and  the  pharmaceutical  preparations  of 
the  latest  edition  of  the  United  States  Pharmacopoeia.  A  general  review  of 
pharmacy  and  chemistry  is  given.  Prerequisites:  Pha.  5,  22.  Class,  3  hours. 
Credit,  Three  hours.     Dr.  Guth. 

32.  National  Formulary.  A  careful  consideration  of  the  official  sub- 
stances and  preparations  of  the  latest  edition  of  the  National  Formulary. 
New  and  non-official  remedies  are  studied.  A  general  review  of  pharmacy 
and  chemistry  is  given.  Prerequisite:  Pha.  31.  Class,  3  hours.  Credit, 
Three  hours.     Dr.  Guth. 
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101,  102.  Research  Problems.  Opportunity  is  given  to  seniors  and 
to  graduate  students  to  do  work  in  connection  with  the  special  problems 
of  U.S. P.  and  N.F.  revision.  Credit,  To  be  arranged.  Dr.  Guth.  Not  offered 
1938-39. 

104.  Modern  Pharmacy.  A  study  of  the  social  and  economic  changes 
affecting  pharmacy  since  the  late  eighteenth  century.  Credit,  Two  hours. 
Mr.  Kreuer.     Not  offered  1938-39. 

201,  202.  Investigation.  Graduate  students  undertake  original  investi- 
gation of  pharmaceutical  problems,  scientific,  professional  and  commercial. 
Credit,  Four  hours  each  semester.     Dr.  Guth. 

203.  History  of  Pharmacy.  A  survey  of  American  pharmacy  with 
special  emphasis  given  to  the  effect  of  legislation  upon  the  development  of 
pharmacy.    Credit,  Two  hours.    Dr.  Muldoon. 

208.  Seminar.  Open  to  graduate  students  in  pharmacy,  on  consulta- 
tion. Selected  topics  in  pharmacy  or  pharmaceutical  chemistry.  Credit, 
To  be  arranged.    Dr.  Guth. 

COMMERCIAL  PHARMACY 

2.  Law.  A  study  of  the  fundamental  principles  of  the  law  governing 
business  transactions.  Attention  is  given  to  sales  of  personal  property,  nego- 
tiable instruments,  partnership,  corporations,  real  property,  insurance,  bank- 
ing and  bankruptcy.  Consideration  is  given  to  the  laws  directly  affecting  the 
pharmacist  in  the  conduct  of  his  business.  Class,  3  hours.  Credit,  Three 
hours.     Mr.  Davis. 

4.  Business  Practice.  An  elementary  course  in  the  fundamentals  of 
accounting,  especially  adapted  to  the  needs  of  the  pharmacist.  The  student 
is  taught  to  open  a  set  of  books,  to  journalize  and  post  business  transactions, 
to  close  the  ledger,  to  keep  a  cash  book,  to  draw  a  trial  balance,  and  to  prepare 
an  income  tax  report.    Class,  3  hours.    Credit,  Three  hours.    Mr.  McClellan. 

7,  8.  Pharmaceutical  Economics.  A  thoroughly  practical  course  giv- 
ing consideration  to  the  business  side  of  drug-store  operation.  Lectures  and 
discussions  on  the  subjects  of  establishing  and  financing  a  business;  buying, 
selling  and  advertising  methods;  store  management.  A  study  is  made  of  the 
manufacture,  uses  and  sale  of  important  drug-store  merchandise.  A  limited 
amount  of  field  work  is  done  by  the  student.  Practice  is  given  in  water-color 
lettering  for  show  cards.  Laboratory  work  in  the  fundamentals  of  window 
decoration  and  merchandise  display.  Class,  2  hours;  laboratory,  3  hours. 
Credit,  Three  hours  each  semester.  Dr.  Muldoon,  Mr.  Kreuer,  Mr. 
Redmond,  Mr.  Rakovsky. 

PHILOSOPHY 

1,2.  Philosophy  of  Christianity.  A  survey  of  the  content  of  Christian 
Philosophy  based  on  the  SUMMA  of  St.  Thomas.  For  Freshmen  only. 
Credit,  Two  hours.     Fr.  Lechner. 

3,  4.  Philosophy  of  Christianity.  Continuation  of  Phil.  1  and  2. 
For  Sophomores.    Credit,  Two  hours.     Fr.  Lechner. 

5,  6.     The  Bible  in  Relation  to  Social  and  Economic  Problems. 

A  survey  of  Inspiration  in  its  attitude  toward  interest  on  money;  our  social 
responsibilities  and  just  how  far  the  pursuit  of  wealth  measures  up  to  the 
Scriptural  concept  of  a  wise  man.  For  Juniors.  Credit,  Two  hours.  Fr. 
Sullivan. 
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7,  8.  Life  Problems.  Discussion  of  student's  actual  life  problems. 
For  Seniors  only.     Credit,  Two  hours.     Fr.  O'Donnell. 

31.  Minor  Logic  and  Epistemology.  This  course  aims  to  develop  in 
the  student  the  art  of  right  thinking,  as  well  as  to  acquaint  him  with  the 
sources  of  error  and  the  criteria  of  certitude.  Credit,  Three  hours.  Frs. 
Carroll,  Sullivan. 

61.  General  Ethics.  The  finality  of  human  acts,  the  nature  of  moral- 
ity, together  with  their  intrinsic  and  extrinsic  principles.  Credit,  Two  hours. 
Frs.  Carroll,  Lechner. 

62.  Special  Ethics.  This  course  is  an  application  of  the  general 
principles  of  ethics.  It  includes  a  treatment  of  man's  duties  to  God,  self,  and 
fellowmen.     Credit,  Two  hours.     Frs.  Carroll,  Lechner. 

101.  Practical  Ethics.  Character  and  scope  of  ethics;  nature  and 
principles  of  morality.  Origin  and  nature  of  right.  Individual  social  ethics. 
Credit,  Two  hours.     Fr.  Lechner. 

124.  Ontology.  The  study  of  Being  and  its  principles,  causality  and 
the  categories  of  Being.  Sound  principles  of  the  metaphysics  of  the  Schools, 
calculated  to  offset  modern  vagaries,  and  to  solve  modern  problems.  Credit, 
Three  hours.     Fr.  Carroll. 

126.  Rational  Psychology.  A  treatment  of  the  origin,  nature,  and 
destiny  of  the  human  soul;  its  powers  and  their  activities.  Credit,  Three 
hours.     Fr.  Carroll. 

130.  Survey  of  Modern  Philosophy.  A  study  of  the  main  trends  in 
philosophy  from  the  time  of  Descartes  to  the  present.  Credit,  Three  hours. 
Not  offered  1938-39. 

145.  Cosmology.  A  course  in  the  origin,  nature  and  laws  of  the 
physical  universe;  its  formal  and  final  causes.  Credit,  Three  hours.  Not 
offered  1938-39. 

157,  158.  Advanced  Philosophy.  Aitiology  and  teleology  in  Nature 
and  Man  as  the  ground  of  distinction  between  God  and  Nature,  on  the  one 
hand,  and  Man  and  Nature,  on  the  other.  Credit,  Four  hours.  Fr.  Carroll. 

167,  168.  History  of  Philosophy.  This  course  describes  the  origin 
and  development  of  philosophical  schools  and  systems  from  the  earliest  times 
to  the  Golden  Age  of  Scholasticism.    Credit,  Four  hours.    Not  offered  1938-39. 

201.  Mediaeval  Philosophy.  A  detailed  study  of  scholastic  philo- 
sophy. Showing  the  growth,  development  and  decay  of  the  various  schools. 
Emphasis  on  the  work  of  St.  Thomas  Aquinas.  Credit,  Six  hours.  Fr. 
O'Toole. 

202.  The  Summa  of  St.  Thomas  Aquinas.  A  study  of  the  philo- 
sophical contents  of  the  Summa.  Comparison  between  the  philosophy  of 
St.  Thomas  and  that  of  Aristotle.     Credit,  Three  hours.     Fr.  O'Toole. 

205.  Plato  and  Aristotle.  An  examination  of  their  philosophical 
systems,  with  reference  to  the  originals.  This  course  is  also  given  as  Greek 
205.     Credit,  Two  hours.     Not  offered  1938-39. 

209.  Greek  Philosophy,  Seminar.  Credit,  to  be  arranged.  Not 
offered  1938-39. 
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210.  Mediaeval  Philosophy,  Seminar.  Credit,  to  be  arranged.  Not 
offered  1938-39. 

211.  Modern  Philosophy.     Credit,  to  be  arranged.     Fr.  O'Toole. 

224,  225.  Reproduction,  Heredity,  and  Evolution.  The  Mechan- 
ism of  the  Creation  and  Propagation  of  Life.  Reproduction.  Mendel's  lawi 
of  segregation  and  random  assortment.  Evolution  in  the  sense  of  transform- 
ism.  Homology  as  an  argument  for  transformism.  Application  of  the 
theory  of  evolution  to  the  human  body.      Credit,  Four  hours.      Fr.  O'Toole 

226,  227.  Freedom  of  the  Will.  Determination  and  indetermination 
in  ancient,  mediaeval  and  modern  times.  Teaching  on  this  subject  of  St. 
Augustine,  St.  Thomas,  Calvin,  Kant,  Jeans,  Eddington.  Credit,  Four  hours. 
Fr.  O'Toole. 

212.  Theodicy.  Demonstrability  of  the  existence  of  God;  metaphysical, 
physical,  and  moral  proofs.  The  nature  and  attributes  of  God;  agnosticism 
and  analogism;  the  Divine  essence;  Divine  action;  essential  and  operative 
attributes.  God  in  relation  to  the  world:  creationism,  pantheism,  natur- 
alism; Divine  conservation  and  concurrence;  God's  providence  and  the 
problem  of  evil.     Credit,  to  be  arranged.     Fr.  O'Toole. 

214.  Special  Chapters  of  Psychology.  Instinct  and  intelligence; 
seat  of  sensation;  localization  (subjectivation  and  objectivation);  the  emotions; 
abstract  thought;  free  will;  self  a  subsistent  and  simple  principle;  the 
spirituality  and  immortality  of  the  soul.  Credit,  to  be  arranged.  Fr.  O'Toole. 

PHYSICS 

I,  2.  Physics.  A  general  course  designed  for  students  who  are  taking 
physics  as  part  of  a  general  course  in  arts  and  sciences;  for  those  who  wish  to 
satisfy  pre-medical  requirements  and  for  those  who  wish  to  teach  high  school 
physics.  The  subjects  covered  are:  mechanics,  properties  of  matter,  heat, 
wave  motion  and  sound.  Prerequisites:  Mathematics  13  and  20.  Class,  8 
hours;  Laboratory,  6  hours.     Credit,  Eight  hours.    Dr.  Davis,  Mr.  Kozora. 

3,  4.  Problem  Course  in  Physics.  A  problem  course  for  those  who 
wish  to  take  advantage  of  extra  instruction  in  what  is  usually  the  difficult  part 
of  Physics,  and  others  particularly  interested  in  the  subject.  An  extension 
of  the  limited  number  of  numerical  problems  covered  in  Physics  1,  2.  This 
course  may  accompany  or  follow  Physics,  1,  2.  Prerequisite  or  Parallel: 
Physics  1.     Class,  2  hours.     Credit,  Two  hours.     Dr.  Davis. 

7.  Heat.  A  course  of  special  topics  on  the  subject  of  heat,  including 
the  theory  and  practice  of  the  measurement  of  temperature  and  quantity  of 
heat.  Prerequisite:  Physics  1,  2.  Mathematics  33,  34.  Class,  2  hours; 
Laboratory,  3  hours.     Credit,  Three  hours.     Not  offered  1938-39. 

9.  Electricity  and  Magnetism.  A  theoretical  and  laboratory  course 
in  the  study  of  the  fundamental  principles  of  electricity  and  magnetism.  The 
laboratory  work  covers  the  important  methods  of  measuring  magnetic  and 
electrical  quantities.  Prerequisite:  Physics  1,  2.  Mathematics  33,  34. 
Class,  3  hours;  Laboratory,  3  hours.     Credit,  Four  hours.     Dr.  Davis. 

II.  Light.  Geometrical  and  physical  optics,  photometry,  spectros- 
copy and  the  general  properties  of  radiant  energy.  Prerequisite:  Physics 
1,  2.     Class,  3  hours;  Laboratory,  3  hours.     Credit,  Four  hours.     Dr.  Davis. 
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13,  14.  Principle  of  Physics.  A  cultural  course  suited  to  the  needs 
of  the  college  student.  This  will  not  take  the  place  of  Physics  1,  2  as  a  require- 
ment for  further  physics  courses.  Recitations  with  lecture  demonstrations. 
Class,  6  hours.     Credit,  Six  hours.     Dr.  Davis. 

115,  116.  Experimental  Physics.  Laboratory  experiments  in  heat, 
light,  electricity  and  magnetism,  and  mechanics.  Designed  to  acquaint  the 
student  with  the  technique  and  skill  required  for  modern  laboratory  experi- 
mentation.    Credit,  To  be  arranged.     Not  offered  1938-39. 

120.  Biophysics.  Application  of  the  principles  of  physics  to  biological 
phenomena.  The  following  topics  are  representative  of  those  considered: 
conditions  affecting  organic  life  as  a  whole;  heat  production  and  transfer  in 
the  living  organism;  absorption  and  use  of  radiant  energy;  muscular  and 
nervous  activity;  efficiency;  life  processes  involving  ionization,  diffusion, 
osmosis  and  other  electrical  and  molecular  phenomena;  physical  laws  of  see- 
ing, hearing,  the  vocal  production  of  sound,  etc.  Class,  3  hours.  Credit, 
Three  hours.    Dr.  Davis. 

POLITICAL  SCIENCE 

1.  American  Government — Federal.  Colonial  and  Revolutionary — 
sources:  Federal  Constitution,  origin  of  parties,  party  organization,  election, 
actual  working  of  Federal  and  State  governments,  with  special  consideration 
of  the  Inter-State  Commerce  Commission,  Federal  Trade  Commission  and 
the  Federal  Reserve  Board.  Lectures,  library  readings,  and  recitations. 
Credit,  Three  hours.     Messrs.  Bropht,  Kelley. 

2.  State  and  Local  Government.  Embraces  a  study  of  the  position 
of  the  State  in  the  Federal  Union;  popular  control  in  state  and  local  govern- 
ment; state  and  local  politics;  the  state  legislature,  the  state  judiciary,  the 
governor,  and  local  rural  government.  Credit,  Three  hours.  Messrs. 
Brophy,  Kelley. 

3.  Political  Parties.  A  practical  course  in  the  fundamentals  of  Ameri- 
can government  and  of  political  parties,  emphasizing  party  organization, 
nomination  methods,  ballot  and  election  laws,  remedies  for  existing  political 
evils  and  the  essentials  for  good  citizenship.  Lectures,  recitations,  and  col- 
lateral reading.     Credit,  Three  hours.    Mr.  Brophy. 

5,  6.  Principles  and  Problems  of  Government.  An  examination  of 
the  principles  and  problems  of  government,  including  a  consideration  of  the 
origin  and  development  of  government  and  the  chief  political  theories,  the 
problems  of  public  control  of  government  organization  and  selected  functions. 
Lectures,  recitations.     Credit,  Four  hours.     Mr.  Kelley. 

112.  Political  Theories.  A  study  of  the  various  phases  of  political 
thought,  beginning  with  Socrates  and  Plato,  through  the  American  Revolution 
to  the  present.  Lectures,  recitations  and  collateral  reading.  Credit,  Three 
hours.     Not  offered  1938-39. 

115.  International  Relations.  Foreign  policies  and  relations  of 
nations  with  particular  emphasis  on  nationalism  and  internationalism.  Lec- 
tures, recitations.     Credit,  Three  hours.     Not  offered  1938-39. 

116.  International  Law  and  Politics.  General  principles  of  inter- 
national laws,  the  Hague  Conferences,  the  Inter-parliamentary  Union,  inter- 
national arbitration,  international  politics.  Lectures,  recitations  and  col- 
lateral reading.     Credit,  Three  hours.     Not  offered  1938-39. 
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121.  Municipal  Government.  The  different  methods  of  city  govern- 
ment, including  the  commission  and  city  manager  systems  and  problems 
incident  to  duty  administration  in  America  and  Europe.  Lectures,  recita- 
tions, and  collateral  reading.     Credit,  Three  hours.      Mr.  Kellet. 

122.  Comparative  Government.  A  study  of  the  various  govern- 
ments of  the  nations  of  the  world,  showing  their  similarities  and  differences. 
Lectures,  recitations,  and  collateral  reading.  Prerequisite:  Political  Science 
1.     Credit,  Three  hours.     Not  offered  1938-39. 

125.  Pennsylvania  Government.  Constitutional  development  and 
governmental  functions;  state  finance  and  taxation;  regulation  of  business  and 
tendencies  in  Pennsylvania  government.  Lectures,  recitation  and  collateral 
reading.     Credit,  Three  hours.     Mr.  Bropht. 

127.  Great  American  Political  Personalities.  An  Analysis  of  Amer- 
ican politics  and  political  institutions  considered  in  the  light  of  the  ideas, 
achievements  and  influence  of  the  important  leaders.  The  economic,  social 
and  political  philosophy  espoused  by  the  Constitutional  Fathers  and  the 
various  important  political  leaders  since  1789  will  be  studied.  An  attempt  will 
be  made  to  evaluate  the  contributions  of  these  leaders  to  our  political  institu- 
tions.    Credit,  Three  hours.     Not  offered  1938-39. 

165,  166.  Seminar  in  Political  Science.  Practical  phases  of  Ameri- 
can politics  either  national,  state  or  local.  Field  work  and  actual  investigations 
will  be  necessary.  Open  only  to  majors  in  Political  Science.  Consent  of  the 
instructor  is  necessary.  Credit,  Six  hours.     Mr.  Kellet. 

200.  Seminar  in  Political  Science.  (Subject  to  be  arranged.)  Credit, 
Three  hours.     Not  offered  1938-39. 

SECRETARIAL  STUDIES 

e  1,  2.  Secretarial  Procedure.  This  course  presents  the  fundamentals 
of  secretarial  duties,  including:  secretarial  and  stenographic  duties;  meeting 
office  callers;  appointments;  telephoning;  preparation  of  outgoing  and  in- 
coming mail;  office  reference  books;  filing.  The  technical  equipment  needed 
by  a  secretary  is  reviewed  through  a  study  of  different  types  of  social  and 
business  letters  and  practice  in  writing  them;  the  assembling  and  arranging 
of  material  for  reports;  the  journalism  of  business;  the  preparation  of  manu- 
script for  the  printer;  the  technical  rules  governing  business  correspondence. 
Credit,  Two  hours  each  semester.     Mr.  Battles. 

SPEECH 

1.  Elements  of  Speech.  This  basic  course  is  devoted  to  study  of  the 
voice  and  its  mechanics,  the  correction  of  faults,  development  of  quality, 
correct  placement  of  words,  and  to  the  establishment  of  proper  enunciation, 
pronunciation,  and  projection.  The  aim  is  toward  pleasant,  clear,  correct 
speech  at  all  times.  Required  of  all  University  Freshmen.  Drama  students 
substitute  Drama  9  and  10  for  Speech  1  and  2.  Credit,  Two  hours.  Mrs. 
Foust,  Messrs.  Dragert,  Fallon,  Golden. 

2.  Interpretative  Reading.  This  course  aims  to  train  readers  cap- 
able of  taking  meaning  from  the  printed  page  and  expressing  thought  and 
emotion  with  the  voice  itself  as  well  as  through  the  words  uttered.  Required 
of  all  University  Freshmen.  Prerequisite,  Public  Speaking,  1.  Credit,  Two 
hours.     Mrs.  Foust,  Messrs.  Dragert,  Fallon,  Golden. 
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3.  Psychology  of  Speech.  Methods  of  audience  analysis  are  studied 
as  audience  psychology  affects  choice  and  organization  of  speech  material 
and  its  composition  for  delivery.  Sources  of  material  are  discovered  and  dis- 
cussed, and  complete  addresses  written  for  various  occasions  and  purposes. 
Weekly  impromptu  speeches  are  part  of  this  training.  Required  of  all  Uni- 
versity Sophomores.  Prerequisite:  Speech  1  and  2.  Credit,  Two  hours. 
Messrs.  Dragert,  Fallon,  Golden. 

4.  Platform  Practice.  Class  hours  are  devoted  to  actual  practice  in 
delivery  of  original  material  both  prepared  and  impromptu,  followed  by 
criticism  from  instructor  and  class.  Assignments  are  given  for  speeches  at 
high  schools,  assemblies,  etc.,  for  actual  audience  practice.  Elementary 
Parliamentary  Law  is  included  in  the  course.  Required  of  all  University 
Sophomores.  Prerequisite:  Speech  1,  2,  3.  Credit,  Two  semester  hours. 
Messrs.  Draqert,  Fallon,  Golden. 

5.  6.  Speech  Problems.  Further  practice  in  speech  writing  and 
delivery.  Prerequisite:  Speech  1,  2,  3,  4.  Credit,  Four  semester  hours.  Mr. 
Golden. 

7,  8.  Debates.  Gathering  subject  material,  debate  logic,  rebuttal  and 
platform  practice.     Credit,  Four  hours.     Not  offered  1938-39. 

9,  10.     Stage  Speech.     See  Drama  9  and  10.     Miss  Bates. 

11,  12.  Remedial  Speech.  Analysis  of  individual  voice  and  speech 
defects  is  followed  by  specific  corrective  exercises  to  clear  speech,  build  con- 
fidence and  remedy  personality  faults.  Taught  as  individual  corrective  cases 
and  also  from  the  teachers'  angle.  Credit,  Six  hours.  Mrs.  Foust,  Messrs. 
Dragert,  Fallon,  Golden. 

13,  14.     Interpretation.    See  Drama  13,  14.     Not  offered  1938-39. 

15,  16.     Radio  Technique.    See  Drama  15,  16.     Not  offered  1938-39. 

17,  18.  Diction.  Drill  in  clear,  correct  English.  Four  credits.  Mr. 
Golden.      • 

101,  102.  Remedial  Speech  Methods.  Research  work  on  speech  de- 
fects, their  effect  on  personality  and  success.  Experimentation  in  corrective 
methods.  Credit,  Four  hours.     Mr.  Golden. 

103,  104.  Psychology  of  Oratory.  Audience  analysis,  comparison  of 
methods  of  famous  orators,  original  composition  and  delivery.  Credit,  Four 
hours.     Not  offered  1938-39. 

205,  206.  Advanced  Interpretation.  See  Drama  205,  206.  Not 
offered  1938-39. 

SOCIOLOGY 

11,  12.  Principles  of  Sociology.  This  course  is  intended  to  meet  the 
needs  of  two  groups  of  students.  For  the  student  who  may  take  no  other  course 
in  Sociology  it  furnishes  cultural  knowledge  of  facts  and  theories.  For  those 
who  intend  to  specialize  in  social  work  or  in  the  social  sciences  it  provides  the 
necessary  introduction  to  social  institutions  and  problems.  Credit,  Four  hours. 
Mr.  McGowan. 

21,  22.  Practical  Sociology.  This  course  treats  of  the  practical  ap- 
plication of  social  principles.  The  problem  of  the  family,  the  immigrant,  race 
friction,  and  delinquency  are  studied.  The  student  is  introduced  to  the  various 
social  agencies  that  have  been  set  up  to  meet  these  problems,  and  has  a  glimpse 
of  their  organization  and  administration  from  the  viewpoint  of  the  social 
worker.  Prerequisite:  Soc.  11,  12.  Credit,  Four  hours.     Mr.  McGowan. 
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23,  24.  Social  Legislation.  A  study  of  the  place  of  the  law  in  social 
control,  specialized  courts,  laws  affecting  the  family,  the  child,  labor  legisla- 
tion, and  immigration.  Prerequisite:  Soc.  11,  12.  Credit,  Four  hours.  Not 
offered  1938-39. 

26.  Crime  and  Society.  Crime  as  a  social  phenomenon;  criminals  and 
criminal  psychology;  environment;  society  as  a  contributing  cause  of  crime; 
responsibility;  retribution;  protections.  Prerequisite:  Soc.  11,  12.  Credit,  Two 
hours.     Mr.  McGowan. 

31,  32.  History  of  Social  Thought.  This  course  is  intended  to  lead 
the  student  to  a  full  appreciation  of  the  present  scope  of  social  work.  Through 
a  critical  study  of  the  theories  of  social  welfare  that  have  been  advanced  in  the 
past,  the  course  seeks  to  develop  in  the  student  a  sound  philosophy  of  social 
work.    Prerequisite:    Soc.  11,  12.    Credit,  Four  hours.    Not  offered  1938-39. 

33.     Contemporary  Social  Thought.     A  study  of  the  present  tend- 
encies in  social  theories;  the  social  principles  underlying  the  contemporary 
plan  for  social  reform;  Socialism;  Communism;  Fascism.  Credit,  Two  hours 
Not  offered  1938-39. 

35.  Social  Psychology.  Social  foundations  of  human  behavior,  emo- 
tional and  environmental  factors  in  the  production  of  personality,  personality 
disorders.  Prerequisites:  Soc.  11,  12;  Ed.  25.  Credit,  Two  hours.  Not  offered 
1938-39. 

36.  Social  Psychiatry.  This  course  treats  of  the  practical  application 
of  the  principles  of  social  psychology  to  social  problems.  Case  records  are 
analyzed  from  the  psychological  and  psychiatric  standpoint,  and  the  student 
is  introduced  to  the  analytic  method  in  social  psychiatry  through  clinical 
demonstration.  Prerequisite:  Soc.  35.  Credit,  Two  hours.  Not  offered 
1938-39. 

51,  52.  Social  Research.  This  course  is  intended  to  equip  the  social 
worker  with  the  proper  analytic  method  for  the  solution  of  social  problems. 
The  historical  method,  the  statistical  method,  and  the  case  method  of  re- 
search are  studied,  and  the  proper  use  of  each  method  is  discussed.  During 
the  first  semester  the  theory  and  principles  underlying  social  research  are 
discussed.  The  work  of  the  second  semester  constitutes  a  practical  applica- 
tion of  the  theory  and  principles  of  research  to  selected  social  problems. 
Prerequisites:   Ec.  25,  26;  Soc.  21,  22.    Credit, Four  hours.   Not  offered  1938-39. 

65,  66.  Field  Sociology.  This  course  consists  of  fifteen  hours  per  week 
of  field  work  supplemented  by  two  weekly  conferences.  By  arrangement 
with  social  agencies  in  the  district  actual  practice  in  either  group  or  field  work 
is  offered,  and  the  student  is  afforded  an  opportunity  to  engage  actively  in  the 
work  being  done  in  the  field  in  which  he  wishes  to  specialize.  Students  pre- 
paring for  group  work  are  assigned  actual  problems  in  the  organization  and 
management  of  group  activities.  Students  preparing  for  case  work  are  as- 
signed actual  cases  for  investigation,  diagnosis  and  treatment.  The  work  of 
this  course  is  carefully  supervised  by  both  the  agency  through  which  the 
assignment  is  made,  and  the  faculty  director.  Registration  for  this  course 
is  limited.  Students  are  admitted  only  provisionally.  The  school  reserves  the 
right  to  cancel  the  registration  of  any  student  whom  it  deems  unsatisfactory. 
Prerequisites:  Soc.  21,  22,  23,  24,  35,  36;  concurrent,  Soc.  51,  52.  Credit, 
Fourteen  hours.     Not  offered  1938-39. 

Ill,  112.  Social  Administration.  This  course  deals  with  the  prob- 
lems of  the  Social  worker  as  related  to  administration.  Credit,  Four  hours. 
Mr.  McGowan. 
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General  Information 

For  application  blanks  for  admission,  information 
concerning  admission  requirements  and  general  infor- 
mation concerning  the  college  and  schools  of  the  uni- 
versity address  the  Registrar,  Duquesne  University, 
Bluff  and  Colbert  Streets,  Pittsburgh,  Pa.,  or  phone 
Grant  4635. 

For  schedules  of  evening  courses  or  information 
concerning  courses  offered  in  the  Evening  Division 
address  the  Director,  Evening  Division,  Fitzsimons 
Building,  331  Fourth  Avenue,  Pittsburgh,  Pa.,  or 
phone  Court  3886. 
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